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These  yolumes  were  designed  to  be  dedicated 
to  one  lately  passed  to  ^^  that  bourne  from 
which  no  trayeller  returns"  with  the  praise 
and  the  prayer  of  thousands.  To  that  good 
old  English  Nobleman,  the  Bight  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  it  was  my  hope 
to  present  this  humble  tribute  of  my  deep 
admiration;  and  although  the  pulse  is  still 
and  the  tongue  mute  who,  I  am  sure,  would 
not  haye  been  regardless  of  the  wish  to  make 
this  acknowledgement,  howeyer  inadequate, 
for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  enjoyed  by 
me  in  the  sunset  of  his  life,  yet  they  shall 
be  inscribed  to  his  memory. 

''For  while  jet  a  nook  if  left, 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  he  foond. 
Hearts  shall  he  constrained  to  lore  him.** 


John  Mills. 


Tlie  Lawn,  Twickenham, 
April.  1844. 


PEEFACE. 


Iff  the  opening  page  of  my  first  work  I 
stated  that  my  fears  of  success  were  based 
on  the  foundation  of  inexperience  in  the 
art  of  book -making.  In  my  second  I 
pleaded,  that  because  I  was  so  alarmingly 
successful  with  the  first — ^that  is,  the  edition 
did  not  find  its  way  to  the  trunkmakers'  or 
the  chandlers'  shops  in  the  time  specified  for 
the  reception  of  modem  productions  in 
literature — ^I  was  in  dire  trepidation  of  a 
counter-hit  and    total    oyerthrow  with    the 
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attempt  to  build  upon  the  bricks  of  chance. 

Thanks,  however  —  and  let  the  thanks  be 

awarded  to  where   and  to  whom  they  are 
due  —  thanks,   however,    I  repeat,   to   Mr 

Colbum's  liberal  advertisements,  ^  The  Stage 

Coach'   neither   broke  down,    stopped,    nor 

— je&y    I    was  about   to    commit   an   error 

— the  axles    did   want    greasing,    and    no 

attention    was    spared    in    the    labour.      I 

positively   assert,   however,  that  /  did  not 

write  any  review  or  notice  myself ;  but  one 

of  my  friends  was  decidedly  guilty  of  such 

an  act  of  ill-natured  kindness ;  and  I  wish 

most  especially  to   impress  upon  his  mind 

the  moral  of  a  certain  fable,  wherein  a  bear  is 

desirous  of  brushing  a  wasp,  or  a  fly,  or  a  bee, 

or  a  flea,  from  the  proboscis  of  his  master,  or 

companion,   and,  in  the  attempt  to  gratify 
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tills  desire  to  perform  a  sarice,  most  wo- 

fiilly   lacerates    the    "  jolly   nose/'      Now, 

without  fmther  oomment  upon  this^enter- 

tUDing    and   im^trocting  tale   of  the  olden 

time,  I  will   leave  the   matter  entirely  for 

his  xnercifid  consideration. 

Honest,  sound,  worthy,  and  to-be-regarded 

oitic,  you  will  know  to  whom  I,   in  the 

)nttem.<S8  of  my  soul,  am  alluding — ^it  is  to 

the  quack  and  shadow  upon  your  calling,  the 

lean  and  lank-jawed  Puff.     He  it  is  who 

punts  the  skeleton^   who  gilds  the  dry-rot, 

iriio  sticks  plate-glass  into  the  windows  of 
tbe  insolvent :  he  it  is  who  gains  a  credit  by 

false  means  and  representations,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  fair  trader ;  and  from  his  injudicious 
and  provoking  emetics  may  be  traced  the 
present  ill-conditioned  state  of  literature,  the 
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bankruptcy  of  the  national  drama,  and  the 
linen  drapery  trade. 

Not  that  I  would  be  mistaken  in  these 
remarks.      Cap    in  hand,   I    again  am  an 

humble  candidate  for  the  favours  of  all  who 

» 

will  charitably  bestow  them  upon  me;  I 
seek  the  praise  of  those  who  have  praised 
me  before,  and  most  particularly  of  those 
who  may  have  considered  it  a  duty  or  a 
pleasure  to  censure  my  preceding  attempts 
to  win  their  approbation. 

To^one  and  to  all  who  may  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  English  Fireside,  I  say 
with  fear  and  with  hope,  be  just,  but  pray 
be  merciful. 

J.  M. ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

If  lusty  loTe  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  sealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanch  ? ' 


Woodland  Bookert,  as  the  Hall  was  gene- 
raUy  called,  was  an  old  house,  a  very  old 
house,  indeed.  Overhanging  stories  bulged 
out  and  exhibited  countless  gable  ends  patched 
here  and  there  with  moss,  and  blackened  with 
age.  Its  small,  but  innumerable  stone-set 
casements  consisted  of  diamond-paned  lat- 
tices, and  over  a  massive  oak  door  thickly 
studded  with  stubborn  nails,  and  creaking 
upon  two  grotesquely- wrought  and  giant  hinges, 
was  a  stone  porch,  quaintly  carved  and  yel- 

VOL.  L  B 
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lowed  by  time.  The  chimnies,  rearing  them- 
selves out  of  the  sloping  eaves,  had  huge 
buttresses;  and  many  a  zig-zag  curve  and 
twining  figure  wound  about  their  gaping  and 
ponderous  jaws.  In  sheltered  nooks  and 
crannies  made  by  the  winter's  wind  in  the 
grim  old  walls,  colonies  of  noisy  jackdaws 
had  been  reared ;  and  in  the  lingering  shades 
of  the  autumn  sun-set,  crowds  of  fleet- winged, 
chattering  swallows  skimmed  round  and 
round  the  faded  sun-dial  over  the  door- way. 
The  angular  index  was  rusted  and  snapped 
from  the  face,  and  hung  dangling  in  the  air 
by  a  piece  of  clasping  ivy;  and  the  motto, 
"  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  was  so 
faintly  legible,  that  had  not  the  intricately 
flourished  characters  been  cut  deeply  in  the 
stone,  the  warning  monitor  would  long  since 
have  been  expunged  in  the  storms  and  showers 
of  ages. 

In  disused  chimnies,  in  rotten,  crumbling 
water  spouts,  and  beneath  projecting  tiles. 
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jutting  from  the  roof,  progenies  of  sparrows 
domiciled  themselves,  and  twitted  and  chirped 
on  and  nigh  the  time-worn  walls  the  live- 
long year.  A  grove — ^no,  not  a  grove — a 
forest  of  sturdy  oaks  reared  themselves  and 
stretched  their  thick  and  stately  limbs  aroimd, 
about,  above  the  frowning,  grey  old  house ; 
and  scarcely  a  branch  but  bore  a  nest  of  some 
noisy,  loquacious  rook.  Here  and  there  a 
sombre  and  hollow  tree  cast  its  gloomy  shade 
upon  the  ground ;  and  all  looked  the  wear  and 
tear  of  times  long  since  passed  away. 

Whir-r-r! — it  was  the  flap  of  a  pigeon's 
wing  from  that  dark  fir;  and  although  the 
tinge  of  the  early  dawn  scarcely  marks  the 
east,  away  she  speds  to  glean  her  scanty, 
wintry  meal.  Proudly  that  antlered  stag 
rises  from  beside  his  timid  mate,  crouched 
beneath  the  sheltering  thorn,  and  after 
stretching  his  pliant  limbs,  sees,  with  epicu- 
rean eye,  a  bimch  of  berries  hanging  tempt- 
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ingly  some  three  yards  above  his  head.  His 
tongue  twines  restlessly  about  his  jaws  in 
feverish  anticipation.  He  backs  some  dozen 
feet,  with  watchful  look  still  bent  upon  the 
berries,  and  then  with  a  rush  springs  into 
the  air,  and,  dashing  his  horns  among  the 
boughs,  tears  the  fruit  to  the  ground,  to  be 
devoured  at  leisure.  Rook  now  calls  to  rook, 
and  stoops  from  his  lofty  branch  to  prey  upon 
drowsy,  crawling  things  hiding  from  the  day. 
The  wakefid  robin  hies  to  his  wonted  perch 
and  warbles  his  thrilling  song,  while  the 
screech  owl  seeks  the  hollow,  deeply  scooped 
in  some  old  tree,  to  hide  her  lidless  eyes  from 
the  coming  light. 

The  heavy  door  under  the  porch  squeaked 
— nay,  almost  screeched — ^upon  its  rusty 
hinges,  as  it  was  thrown,  or  rather  wheeled, 
back ;  for  such  was  its  weight  that,  notwith- 
standing rivets  were  clenched  to  the  trunk  of 
an  oak  which  occupied  centuries  to  rear,  its 
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iron  clasps  would  have  been  torn  from  their 
fastenings,  but  for  a  supporting  roller  fixed 
under  its  massiye  pressure. 

With  a  playful  gambol  a  large,  red  blood- 
hound bounded  into  the  porch,  followed  by 
his  mistress,  Blanch  Sinclair.  And  where 
was  there  one  more  beautiful  and  blessed  than 
she  ?  The  lady  Blanch,  as  the  country  folk 
were  wont  to  call  her,  had  more  admirers, 
surely,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any,  however 
good  and  sweetly  fair.  The  rustics  vied  with 
each  other  in  evincing  their  regard  for  her 
charms  and  excellence;  and,  although  no 
^^  pleasings  of  a  lute"  or  serenade  were  heard 
within  tiie  precincts  of  her  chamber,  ^'  times 
and  often"  did  the  village  bells  ring  right 
merrily  by  reason  of  its  being  known  how  well 
she  loved  to  hear,  at  eventide,  their  tinkling 
tongues  swelling  and  sinking  in  the  breeze. 
Squires,  knights  of  the  shire,  old,  young,  rich 
and  poor,  were  candidates  all  for  her  smiles 
and  friendly  greetings.      The  most  humble 
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felt  the  glow  of  her  joyous  look;  and  when 
she  visited  their  lowly  hamlets  on  missions  of 
charity — ^which  was  so  often  that  that  day 
was  an  exception  when  a  portion  of  it  was 
not  so  occupied — ^many,  ay,  many,  declared 
^^  There  was  more  comfort  in  a  glance  at  the 
sweet,  good  young  lady's  face,  and  the  hear- 
ing her  tell  of  things  to  benefit  'em,  here  and 
hereafter,  than  all  the  sermons  they  ever 
heard." 

At  the  harvest  home,  at  the  Christmas 
revel,  frolic,  and  fun,  and  merry-making, 
Blanch  was  the  talisman  that  inspired  all 
hearts ;  and  when  the  scene  of  affliction  bowed 
them — ^the  consolation. 

If  ever  grace  at  the  heart  was  portrayed 
in  a  footstep,  if  ever  good  blood  and  breeding 
were  palpable,  as  they  always  are,  in  the 
bearing  of  "  the  mould  of  form,"  then  Blanch 
Sinclair's  evinced  the  untutored  charms, 
manipulated  by  the  unrivalled  hand  and 
chisel  of  nature  in  her  happiest  mood.     Light, 
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but  no  languor  was  in  her  tread.  Proud 
and  springy  as  a  roe,  she  bent  her  course  over 
the  dewy  greensward.  With  a  tall  and 
dender  figure,  Blanch  possessed  a  face  that 
seemed  neyer  to  have  had  a  firown  iipon  it. 
Smiles  hung  around  her  lips  and  sparkled  in 
her  hazel  eyes,  as  naturally  and  constantly  as 
the  evergreen  bears  its  leaves  throughout  the 
long  and  varying  year.  Unsceptical,  and 
even  ignorant  of  the  world's  deceit  and  surface, 
she  r^arded  all  things  as  they  appeared,  and 
cared  not  to  study  that  philosophy  which 
might  prove  her  belief  to  be  in  error.  Blithe, 
kind,  honest  Blanch!  will  the  flowers  be 
always  fair  in  thy  path,  and  the  painted 
butterfly  a  bright,  flitting,  merry  herald  of 
summer? 

A  first,  pale,  thin,  fitful  gleam  of  sunshine 
now  burst  through  the  veiling  mist,  and  struck 
itself  into  the  bosom  of  a  noisy,  rippling  stream, 
towards  which  Blanch  was  proceeding.  As 
she  was  passing  a  knot  of  thick  brushwood, 
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mingled  with  tall  seared  grass,  a  hare  sprung 
from  her  form,  and  hastened  away.  With 
a  bound  the  dog,  who,  until  now,  had  been 
pacing  by  the  side  of  his  mistress  in  sober 
gravity,  sprung  forwards,  and  making  the 
tone  of  his  deep  tongue  load  the  air  with 
music,  rushed  after  the  scared  and  fleeing 
animal. 

"Orion,  Orion,"  called  his  mistress.  "Orion. 
Back,  sir,  back,  I  say." 

Orion  had  been  a  graceless,  unmannerly 
dog,  and  belied  his  gentlemanly  appearance, 
had  not  .he  obeyed  so  courteous  and  inviting 
an  order.  To  the  side  of  his  fair  mistress  he 
therefore  turned,  and,  after  expressing  his 
contrition  for  leaving  it  by  humbly  crouching 
at  her  feet,  and  pleading  forgiveness  in  the 
eloquent  wagging  of  his  tail,  they  continued 
their  ramble. 

A  shout — it  sounded  like  the  cheer  of  a 
huntsman — startled  the  lady  and  her  com* 
panion.     Both  looked  towards  the  quarter 
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from  whence  the  noise  came,  and,  although  the 
mist  was  so  dense  as  to  prevent  their  seeing 
but  a  short  distance  off,  the  near  approach 
of  swift  feet  was  obvious  from  the  heavy 
beating  on  the  greensward.  Within  some 
fifty  yards  the  indistinct  form  of  a  stag  swept 
by,  closely  followed  by  a  couple  of  large  grizzly 
deerhounds.  One  was  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  fellow,  and  just  as  he  was  abreast  of 
Blanch  he  made  a  spring  at  the  throat  of  the 
deer,  but  missing  his  hold,  he  fastened  for  a 
moment  upon  his  haunch,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  For  the  deer,  with  a  sudden  bound, 
shook  him  off,  and  with  a  mighty  leap  rose  in 
the  air  with  the  lightness  of  a  gossamer,  as  if 
he  had  wings  to  lift  his  body  from  the  tame 
earth,  and  then,  turning  short  round,  faced 
his  foes.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
second  hound  ran  into  his  victim,  but  the 
stag  received  him  on  his  bent  antlers,  and 
ripped  his  chest  open  from  the  throat  down- 
wards.    The  warm  current  of  his  life  issued 

B2 
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from  the  gaping  wound,  but  still  he  gave  his 
bold  front  to  the  enemy,  and  as  a  voice  cheered 
him  on  with  "  Have  at  him,  Ringwood,"  the 
noble  dog  fixed  his  fangs  deep  into  the  deer's 
throat  and  pulled  him  to  the  ground. 

A  loud,  ringing,  triumphant  halloo  now 
burst  from  the  lips  of  an  approaching  form, 
looming  through  the  mist,  and  the  succeeding 
second  brought  a  man  of  herculean  mould 
in  view,  who  Blanch  at  once  recognised  as  a 
notorious  poacher  and  outlaw,  called  Ned 
Swiftfoot.  He  was  little  more  than  six  feet 
in  height,  with  the  broad  shoulders  and  ex- 
panded chest  of  a  gladiator  of  old.  His 
limbs  were  thick  and  round,  and  the  full 
muscles  were  as  palpably  developed  in  them 
as  the  fibres  upon  a  vine-leaf.  Beneath  a 
cap  roughly  constructed  of  a  badger's  skin, 
short,  crisp,  light-brown  curls  strayed  negli- 
gently,  and  as  it  was  placed  jauntily  on  one 
side,  it  gave  the  wearer  a  swaggering,  daring 
appearance.     Courage  and  a  reckless  spirit 
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glistened  in  his  large,  full,  fiery  eyes,  and 
health  beamed  in  his  dark  olive-tanned  cheeks. 
Over  a  Uack  vdveteen  jacket  a  short  pouch 
was  slung,  and  across  it,  from  the  other 
shoulder,  a  deep  and  capacious  game-bag. 
His  legs  were  incased  in  short  leather  gaiters, 
fast^ied  to  a  pair  of  coarse  corduroy  breeches, 
and  from  the  tips  of  his  lace  boots  some  short 
spikes  abutted,  to  facilitate  his  jump  when 
pursued.  Sound  his  waist  a  belt  was  buckled, 
holding  a  sheath  knife,  and  a  coil  of  thin 
rope  was  twisted  in  it. 

Intent  upon  the  prostrate  game,  he  did  not 
perceive  that  he  was  closely  watched  by 
Blanch  and  Orion,  who  were  partly  concealed 
by  a  thick  bush,  a  few  yards  distant. 

" Who-whoop !"  shouted  Ned,  "who- whoop !" 
and,  rushing  to  the  head  of  the  deer,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  unsheathed  the  knife 
fastened  to  his  girdle. 

"  Hold  ! "   cried  Blanch,  coming  forward, 
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"  I  beseech  ye  not  to  kill  him.  Pray  do 
not.     He  is  my  pet  of  the  whole  herd." 

With  a  look  of  profound  surprise  the 
poacher  started  to  his  feet,  and  gazed  at 
the  interrupters  to  his  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings steadfastly  and  in  silence. 

**  Do  not  fear  my  having  accid^tally 
witnessed  this  act,"  observed  Blanch,  colour- 
ing slightly  under  the  steady  look  of  the 
outlaw.  "  Although  you  are  known  to  me," 
continued  she,  "  believe  me  there  is'  no 
cause  to  apprehend  my  voice  being  joined 
in  the  many  to  bring  you  to  punishment. 
I  care  too  little  about  your  general  depre- 
dations ;  but  this  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
forego." 

**  I  never,  till  now,"  replied  Ned,  taking 
off  his  cap  and  bowing  with  all  the  grace 
he  possessed,  "  I  never,  till  now,  my  lady, 
felt  the  pleasure  of  setting  a  buck  free, 
although  I  have  in  many   a  one's   capture. 
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But/'  continued  he,  calling  off  his  hounds 
and  permitting  the  prisoner  to  fly  from  the 
scene  of  his  discomforture,  ^^  I  take  far 
more  delight  in  letting  him  go  than  I  did 
in  the  first  I  ever  pulled  down,  and,  (Jod 
knows!  that  was  a  gratifying  moment  to 
me." 

"  I  have  heard  you  were  polite,"  rejoined 
Blanch,  ^^  and  now  I  know  that  you  are 
so.  Accept  of  this,"  continued  she,  offer- 
ing him  some  gold  from  her  purse,  ^'  as 
an  equivalent  for  your  compliance." 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  re- 
turned the  poacher,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  ill-concealed  haughtiness  as  he 
waved  his  hand  in  refusal ;  "  but  I  never 
receive  money,  except  that  which  I  earn." 

**  Your  forbearance  has  earned  this," 
added  Blanch,  still  extending  the  gift. 

"  *Tis  too  tame  a  mode  to  profit  by," 
said  the  outlaw.  ^^  I  must  beg  to  decline 
receiving    jt.       And    yet,"     continued    he. 
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smiling,  '^  I  should  like  something  to  remind 
me  in  after-days  of  this  morning.  It  is 
one  I  shall  never  think  of  but  with  pleasure, 
my  lady.  You  look  so  kind  and  speak  so 
different  to  any  one  I've  ever  heard,  when 
discovered  at  this  sort  of  work,  that  I'm 
sorry,  very  sorry,  to  have  set  foot  upon 
your  grounds." 

"  From  Mr  Branishaw's  innumerable  de- 
scriptions of  your  success,"  replied  Blanch, 
laughing,  "  I  believe  you  have  good  cause 
to  rejoice  in  the  trespassing.  However, 
as  you  generously  spared  Saint  Hubert 
— as  we  call  the  stag,  so  nearly  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  the  united  intrepidity  of  your- 
self and  hoimds — I  consid^  myself  your 
debtor.     What  can  I  offer  you?" 

"  Do  you  value  the  collar  on  your  dog  ?" 
inquired  Ned. 

"  K  I  did,  I  should  more  readily  give 
it  you,"  replied  Blanch,  stooping  to  un- 
buckle the  silver-mounted  strap  round  Orion's 
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neck,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
poacher. 

*^  Thanks,  many  thanks,"  returned  Ned. 
"  And  now,  Bingwood,"  continued  he,  "  you 
shall  wear  this." 

^^  Is  your  hound  much  injured  ?"  asked 
Blanch,  shudckring  to  see  the  blood  trick- 
ling down  his  stalwart  limbs. 

"  'Tis  a  severe  flesh  wound,"  replied  the 
poacher,  ^^  but  he's  a  hardy  fellow,  and 
»K>n  forgets  such  scratches." 

"  Which  is  your  favourite  of  the  two  ? " 
inquired  Blanch. 

^*  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Ned,  looking 
f<Midly  at  his  couple  of  noble  companions, 
^^  they  are  both  so  good.  If  there  be  a 
lurking  favour,  however,  it  is  for  old  Ring- 
wood,  here." 

^^  Are  they  always  associates  in  your  ad- 
ventures ?"  said  Blanch. 

"  Never ;  save  in  coursing  a  deer  at  day- 
break now  and  then,"  returned  the  poacher. 
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"  They  would  be  of  little  use,"  continued 
he,  laughing,  ^^  to  drive  hares  into  gate 
nets,  dragging  stubbles,  or  bagging  long- 
tails  at  roost." 

"  Tour  frankness  pleases  me,"  returned 
Blanch,  ^^and,  although  I  could  wish  you 
to  amend  the  ways  of  your  unlawful  liveli- 
hood, yet  take  with  you  my  best  wishes  for 
your  safety  and  well-doing." 

With  this  the  lady  turned  on  her  heel ; 
and  Ned,  acknowledging  the  expression  of 
her  friendly  disposition  towards  him,  by 
many  a  respectful  bend,  q^uitted  the  spot 
with  a  vow — silently  breathed,  but  not  a 
wit  the  less  binding — ^never  to  chase  deer 
again  in  the  park  of  Woodland  Rookery. 

His  way  was  down  a  long,  narrow,  winding 
.  lane,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  wide  en- 
closure,  and  as  he  strode  along,  closely 
tracked  by  Ringwood  and  Dart,  the  last 
words  of  Blanch  Sinclair  were  muttered 
upon  his  lips. 
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"  Amend  the  ways  of  my  unlawftd  live- 
lihood ! "  ejaculated  he.  "  What  can  I  do  ? 
Plough,  dig,  sweat,  and  toil  for  tenpence  a 
day,  as  long  as  my  health  and  strength  last, 
and  then  be  sent  to  die  in  a  workhouse. 
No,  by  heaven !  Not  if  the  gibbet  was  as 
certain  for  this  work  as  that  end  would  be 
to  the  other.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  unll  live  ; 
not  slave  and  starve  for  others'  luxury. 
What  have  I,  too,  ever  known  but  theft  and 
the  life  of  a  vagabond !  My  mother  a 
gipsy,  and  my  father  ?  God  knows  who ! 
Unlawful  livelihood  !  Yours,  sweet  mistress, 
might  have  been  more  so  if  your  eyes  had 
first  seen  daylight  under  that  roof,''  and  as 
he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  hut  at  the  comer 
of  the  lane,  above  the  roof  of  which  a  thin, 
straight  volume  of  smoke  curled  upwards. 

It  was  a  rudelyH5onstructed  dwelling.  The 
thatched  eaves  of  the  roof  drooped  within 
some  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  and  its  walls 
were  made  of  mud  and  straw.     The  door 
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was  divided  in  two  equal  parts,  and  at  this 
moment  the  top  division  was  open  while  the 
lower  one  was  closed.  Resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  portal,  with  folded  arms,  was  the 
figure  of  an  old  woman.  Suspended  by  that 
which  appeared  to  be  the  sinew  of  some 
animal,  and  wound  round  a  finger,  was  a 
highly-polished  crutch  stick,  which  she 
dangled  on  the  outside,  and  kept  time « to 
a  song  she  was  crooning  to  herself.  A 
handkerchief,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
was  twisted  quaintly  round  her  head,  and 
brought  close  to  a  pair  of  thick,  frosted 
brows,  shading  eyes,  black  and  glowing  as 
a  snake's.  Her  features  were  long  and 
sharp,  and  the  ravages  of  time  and,  per- 
haps, passion  had  left  indelible  stamps 
there.  Wrinkles,  carved  deeply,  lined  her 
face,  and  her  veins  seemed  bloodless ;  so 
sallow  and  withered  was  her  flesh.  Her 
toothless  gums  were  sunken,  and  permitted 
her  fine  aquiline  nose   ahnost  to  meet  her 
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aptumed  <diin.  Long  and  curionsly-wrouglit 
sOrer  earrings  hung  nearly  to  her  shoulders, 
and  a  crowd  of  like  ornaments  bedizened 
erery  finger  from  nail  to  knuckle.  A  bright 
scarlet  and  coarse  cloth  gown,  or  rather  robe 
— ^for  its  shape  was  unlike  that  general 
article  of  dress  so  termed  in  milliner's  nomen- 
clature— covered  her  tall  and  gaunt  form, 
and,  all  in  all,  she  looked  the  witch  held 
in  stem  awe  by  lad  and  lassie,  ay,  and 
matron  too,  for  many  a  mile  away. 

"  An'  well,  Ned,  my  brave,  my  hare- 
brained boy  ! "  said  the  old  woman,  checking 
her  chant  and  hdling  the  approach  of  her 
son.  "  Where's  the  &tted  buck  ?  Buried, 
in  be  bound,  in  fresh-pulled  fern,  or 
smothered  in  dried  leaves  so  careftilly,  that 
not  even  the  sunshine  can  steal  between  a 
chink." 

"  You're  no  witch    to  say  so,    mother," 
returned  the  poacher,  arriving  at  the  door. 
No  one  questions  Kit  Macrone's  powers 
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of  spell  and  mystery,"  returned  she,  holding 
up  her  staff  and  drawing  her  commanding 
figure  to  its  height.  "This,"  continued 
she,  pointing  to  the  stick,  "  is  the  branch 
of  a  mistletoe,  torn  from  an  oak  centuries 
ago.  I  have  heard  some  of  our  tribe  declare 
it  was  once  a  Druid's  crook.  Be  that  as 
it  may ;  let  me  draw  a  circle  with  this 
charmed  staff,  and — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  her  son,  "  that's 
all  very  well  for  those  who  pay  for  listen- 
ing ;  but,  as  I'm  in  no  humour  for  anything 
but  eating,  perhaps  you'll  get  my  breakfast 
ready." 

"  It  w  ready,  my  peppery,  blazing  boy," 
replied  his  mother,  regarding  him  with 
fondness  and  throwing  open  the  door ; 
"  and,"  continued  she,  placing  a  chair 
before  a  small  table  well  covered  with  sub- 
stantial fare,  "  if  you've  the  unbounded 
stomach  of  a  justice,  here  is  food  to  tempt 
your  dainty  palate." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

**  Hypocrisy,  the  thriring'st  ealling. 
The  only  sunt*8-bell  that  rings  all  in  ; 
A  grift  that  is  not  only  able 
To  domineer  among  the  rabble. 
But  by  the  laws  empowered  to  rout, 
And  serve  the  greatest  that  stand  out" 

. 

In  a  cottage,  before  a  blazing  fire  piled  upon 
a  spacious  hearth,  sat  a  man  with  his  chin 
bent  upon  his  breast,  and  the  sonorous  noise 
issuing  from  his  parted  lips  proclaimed  that 
sweet  slumber  was  rocking  him  in  the  charm 
of  his  soothing  lullaby.  At  his  feet,  in 
various  postures,  more  remarkable  for  their 
ease  than  elegance,  four  small  dogs  were 
sprawling  upon  a  roughly-twisted  straw  mat, 
and  each  was  joining  in  the  general  chorus 
of  a  snore. 
The  room  was  small,  and  the  white-washed 
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ceiling  low ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  comfort 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  furniture  and  little 
ornaments  which  showed  no  want  of  taste, 
although,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  rude  and 
uncultivated  one.  In  each  polished  oak  chair 
was  a  soft  woollen  cushion  and  mattress  for 
the  lounger's  back.  The  table  of  black 
waJnut-wood  had  been  so  rubbed  by  time 
and  industry  that  its  surface  rivalled  the 
mirror  over  the  mantel-shelf.  The  walls 
were  thickly  studded  with  gaudy  representa- 
tions of  "  The  Contented  Shepherd,"  "  The 
Sportsman's  Return,"  "  The  Happy  Grardener," 
and  other  rural  subjects,  decked  in  glowing 
tints,  and  suspended  in  ebony  frames.  Oppo- 
site to  the  hearth  the  mask  of  a  fox  was 
nailed,  his  brush  curled  round  it,  and  the 
four  pads  underneath.  An  old  drowsy  mavis, 
in  a  wicker  cage,  was  hung  so  as  to  feel  the 
genial  influence  of  the  fire,  and  there  he  sat 
upon  his  perch  winking  and  blinking  in  the 
fitful  light,  as  if  too  comfortable  to  yield  all 
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consciousness  to  sleep.  A  weather-beaten 
species  of  hat,  denominated  ^^  a  sou'-wester/' 
with  a  heavy  ground-ash  bludgeon,  dangled 
upon  a  peg  flanked  by  some  gins  and  dog- 
couples.  A  long  antiquated  gun  rested  in  a 
comer,  and  a  coil  of  wire  was  suspended  on 
a  hook  dose  to  it.  Some  nets  were  thrown 
in  a  hei^  under  the  swaying  pendulum  of  the 
clock,  which  tick-tocked  in  the  piping  tone 
of  second  infancy.  The  flowered  dial  was 
smoked  and  brown  with  age,  and  it  all  looked 
so  old  and  dry  that  a  spark  might  have  spread 
upon  its  surface  as  on  light  and  combustible 
tinder. 

Through  a  crevice  in  the  shutters  the 
bright  rays  of  the  moon  streamed;  and  a 
kitten  that  had  been  slumbering  before  the 
fire  with  her  canine  companions,  rose  from 
her  posture  of  ease  and  began  the  sports  of 
the  night  by  chasing  her  tail  in  the  pale  but 
cheerful  light. 
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With  a  stretch  and  a  yawn  the  sleeper 
roused  himself,  and,  after  rubbing  his  eyes, 
turned  them  heavily  upon  the  time-keeper. 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  he,  "  humph !  it's  time 
to  be  afoot.  Come,  ye  lazy  curs,  wake  up,  I 
say,"  and  lifting  a  ponderous  foot,  he  raised, 
rather  than  kicked,  a  dog  from  the  mat,  and 
sent  him,  head-over-heels,  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor. 

As  if  used  to  such  rough  usage,  the  animal 
merely  shook  himself,  and  then  squatted  upon 
his  haunches  in  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
so  unceremoniously  thrust,  to  watch,  at  that 
respectftd  distance,  the  ftirther  proceedings 
of  his  uncourteous  master.  The  other  dogs 
now  leaped  from  their  recumbent  postures, 
and  sat  in  similar  attitudes  with  upturned  and 
attentive  features. 

^^  Ha,  ha ! ''  laughed  the  man,  keeping  his 
eyes  steadily  bent  upon  the  crackling  yule  log 
flaring  before  him,  and  still  they  appeared 
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witless  of  their  object.  "  Ha,  ha !  I  love  dreams. 
It's  fighting  one's  fim  over  again.  Only  to 
think  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  these  parts, 
twenty-nine  year  ago,  and  more,  I've  always 
been  called  poor  old  Bob,  the  ratcatcher,  old 
rhemnatic  Bob,  old  soaking  Bob,  or  some  snch 
object  of  pity  or  frolic.  Oh,  yes ! "  continued 
he,  with  a  chuckle,  '^the  little  village  lads 
cry  ont  there's  limping  Bob,  let's  trip  him 
up ; '  and  the  old  quaking  gossips  inquire  ^  how 
my  aches  and  pains  are?'  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'tis 
glorious;"  and  the  speaker,  rising  from  his 
chair,  stood  with  his  back  crooked,  his  knees 
sank,  and  dropping  his  lower  jaw,  looked  an 
attenuated,  feeble,  decrepit  mian.  Changing 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  he  jeeringly  said,  "  The 
old  man  looks  worse  and  worse.  Poor  Bobby's 
going  fast.  Another  summer  and  the  daisies 
will  speckle  his  sod.  WiU  they?^^  continued 
he,  suddenly  throwing  out  a  chest  as  broad 
as  that  of  a  fattened  ox,  and  drawing  himself 
to  his  fiill  height,  whUe  the  contracted  muscles 

VOL.  I.  c 
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of  his  limbs  showed  the  iron  strength  of  his 
firm,  wiry  frame.  "  Will  they?"  and  a 
roar  of  laughter  burst  from  his  lips,  and 
rattled  far  away  in  the  clear  frosty  air.  "  But 
hush!"  said  he,  ^*  I  may  be  heard;"  and 
going  to  a  cupboard  he  took  out  a  flask  and 
drinking  horn,  and,  filling  it  with  brandy, 
tossed  it  off  at  a  draught. 

The  soliloquizer  might  have  seen  three 
score  winters.  His  hair  was  thin;  and  the 
.few  locks  crisping  themselves  upon  his  head, 
were  white  as  a  snow-drift.  His  eyes  were 
deeply  set  in  his  head,  shrouded  by  a  pair  of 
grey  shaggy  brows,  through  which  they 
twinkled  and  glowed,  and  looked  fraught  with 
the  cunning  of  a  monkey  in  a  devilish  mood. 
Health  was  stamped  in  his  hard,  ruddy,  wea- 
therbeaten  visage;  and  the  effects  of  potent 
drinks  were  painted  on  the  thick  end  of  his 
scarlet-tipped  nose  and  bloated  cheeks. 

^^  Wasp  and  Snap,"  said  he,  addressing  two 
of  his  terriers,  who  remained  watching  every 
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moYement  of  tbedr  master.  ^^Wasp  and 
Snap,"  repeated  he,  replenishing  his  horn, 
"  I  love  good  liquor,  as  ye  well  know.  Yes, 
yoaVe  seen  me  pack  away  as  much  as  would 
drown  a  kennel  of  Jemmy  Day's  fox-hounds 
at  a  single  dip.  Ha,  ha!  and,  please  God 
we're  all  spared — ^not  excepting  you,  Tartar 
and  Trim — ^you  shall  see  me  drink  as  much 
more."  With  this  he  again  drained  the  oon- 
tents  of  the  horn,  and,  as  a  proclamation  of 
his  prowess,  began  whistling  shrilly  upon 
completing  the  draught* 

His  kmd  notes  prevented  his  hearing  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door,  but  upon  its  being 
repeated  more  violently,  he  checked  the  drown- 
ii^  sounds  and  inquired,  in  his  foimer  thin, 
piping  voice,    "Who.  "w^is  there?" 

"  Out  with  your  nonsense,"  replied  a  voice. 
"  Be  quick  and  open  the  door." , 

'^Ohl  it's  you,  is  it?"  rejoined  he,  flinging 
back  the  door  upon  its  hinges*  ,  "  What,  Ned, 
my  boy!     I  thought  we  were  to  meet  at 

c  2 
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Ringdove  wood,"  continued  he,  as  Ned  Swift- 
foot  entered,  with  a  gun  thrown  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  new  comer,  placing  his 
piece  upon  the  table,  spuming  a  dog  out  of 
his  way,  and  dropping  into  the  yacant  seat 
before  the  fire.  "  Yes,  I  believe  that  was  your 
arrangement." 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  here?"  asked  the 
other,  in  a  somewhat  ill-tempered  tone. 

"  Because  I  felt  inclined,"  was  the  reply,  in 
a  careless  voice ;  "  because  I  knew  you  didn't 
want  me,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  old 
Soaker." 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  the  party  addressed  as  old 
Soaker,  "  how  often  must  I  say  to  you,  Ned, 
never  to  tell  the  truth.  Bless'd  if  it's  any 
use  preaching  to  you." 

"  But  I  wiU  speak  the  truth !"  returned  the 
young  man,  passionately,  "think  the  truth, 
act  the  truth,  and  defy  the  truth!" 

"  And  get  transported !"  added  old  Soaker. 
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"  Hung ! "  continued  the  other,  striking  his 
clenched  fist  upon  the  table,  making  the  room 
echo  with  the  Wow:  "hung!"  repeated  he, 
"if  I'm  ever  pinned  in  a  comer." 

"What,  you'll  turn  upon  'em?"  observed 
(M  Soaker  with  a  sneer. 

"  Ay,  and  woe  to  those  I  reach !"  was  the 
reply. 

"WeD,  Ned,"  added  old  Soaker,  resting 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table — ^folding  his 
arms,  and  peering  at  his  companion  through 
tiie  grizzly  bristles  which  shaded  his  eyes — 
"  you're  a  brave  boy ! — a  fine  boy ! — a  hand- 
some boy !  and  I'm  not  surprised  at  half  the 
women  in  the  country  being  swamped  in  love 
with  ye.  I'm  not  surprised  to  hear  ballads 
being  sung  of  ^  Young  Ned,  the  Dorsetshire 
poacher.'  I'm  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
you're  the  object  of  fear  with  the  keepers — 
of  admiration  with  the  ladies— and  the 
deepest  hatred  with  the  squires.  Ladies  don't 
value  venison  and  long-^tails,  but  their  hus- 
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bands  do.  Tm  not  surprised  at  all  these 
things;  and,  of  course,  you  retel  in  them. 
But  I'm  not  a  crack  man,  or  hero,  as  folks 
call  ye.  I'm  fond  o'  the  solids,  Ned,  and 
mean  to  stick  to  'em.  '  Our  plans  and  notions 
are  quite  different;  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  fixture,  my  dear  Ned,  when  we  go 
partners  in  an  expedition,  for  you  to  follow 
my  generalship,  or  else  to  say  you  won't,  and 
that  will  cut  the  matter  short." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  inquired 
the  young  man,  while  his  eyes  flashed  on  old 
Soaker's  unquailed  physiognomy. 

"  Simply  this,  my  peppery  blade,"  repli^ 
the  other.  "  Listen.  For  five-an'-thirty 
years  I've  been  a  poacher,  and  during  that 
time  I  not  only  have  never  beeii  trapped,  but 
haven't  been  even  suspected  of  the  trade. 
Ratcatching — " 

"  Ratcatching!^^  interrupted  his  companion 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Enables  me  to  keep  a  team  of  dogs,"  con- 
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tinned  dd  Soaker,  without  noticing  the  inter- 
niption,  ^^  without  a  passing  renxark  fix)m 
any  one-  The  sport — ^for  I  «ven  love  that — 
let's  me  creep  about  in  the  day-time  unob- 
sirred;  and,  apeing  the  cripple,  not  a  soul 
whispers  the  saq)icion  of  my  real  crafb.  And 
what's  the  consequence  of  this  manceuyring  ? 
The  doing  of  a  nice  little  snug  business  in 
quiet  and  comfort.  I  drink  with  the  keepers, 
touch  my  beaver  to  the  nobs,  and  laugh  in 
my  sleeve  at  everybody.  There's  never  any 
wanrant  out  against  me^  and  yet  my  bags  are 
as  heavy  as  yours ;  except,  indeed,  when  you 
do  a  little  bit  of  fancy  work,  and  slice  the 
throat  of  a  good  fat  buck!" 

.   ^*I   cut    oue    last   night,"    observed    the 
listener. 

*'  From  the  Hall  park,  I  suppose?"  rejoined 

dd  Soaker. 

"No,"  replied  his  companion;  "but  hard 

by." 

^^Ah!"  continued  the  monitor,  "it's  dash- 
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ing  work,  Ned;  but  it  rings  too  loud  for  me. 
It's  a  high-scenting  drag  for  justices,  and 
such-like  worthies  to  whiff  at.  I  admire  the 
deed;  but  I  ayoid  it  as  an  example." 

"  You'd  shirk  anything  with  a  spice  of 
danger  in  it/'  returned  the  young  man,  con- 
temptuously. 

"To  be  sure  I  would,  Ned,"  replied  old 
Soaker ;  "  to  be  sure  I  would.  And  if  being 
driven,  hunted — " 

"  But  never  taken,"  interrupted  his  com- 
panion ;  "  but  never  taken,  you  white-livered, 
croaking  owl ! "  and  he  struck  his  hands  toge- 
ther exultingly,  and  made  the  welkin  echo 
with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Old  Soaker  waved  his  hand  for  silence^ 
and  continued  his  admonitory  lecture. 

"  No,  thanks  to  your  legs  and  courage, 
Ned,  you've  never  been  taken  yet;  but  you 
must  be  in  the  long  run.  With  such  a  pack 
after  ye,  nothing  can  prevent  the  who- whoop 
at  the  end.      And  then  what  can  save  ye 
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from  a  saUing  trip  under  special  orders?" 
Whereas,  if — ^if  you  would  but  be  advised 
and  follow  my  quiet  ways — " 

'^  rd  rather  be  a  rat,"  said  his  impetuous 
companion,  "  slink,  crawl,  and  creep  through 
filthy  holes — ^to  be  seen  but  to  be  loathed ! " 

"  So  I  have  heard  you  say  before,"  resumed 
the  old  poacher,  in  the  same  quiet,  impertur- 
bable manner;  ^^so  I  have  heard  you  say 
before,"  repeated  he,  "  But  a  time  will  come 
when  that  opinion  must  give  place  to  a  more 
discreet  one,  Ned.  In  the  meantime  this 
bargain  can,  perhaps,  be  struck  between  us, 
that  whenever  you  agree  to  join  a  proposed 
plan  of  mine,  the  affair  is  to  be  carried  out 
according  to  my  directions.  And  whenever 
I  consent  to  couple  with  one  of  your  forming, 
it  is  to  be  managed  how,  when,  and  where 
you  please." 

"And  when  will  that  be?"  inquired  his 
choleric  friend.  "When  will  ye  join  me, 
Ringwood,  and  Dart,  and  pull  down  a  buck 

c  2 
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things  that  the  moon  has  only  witnessed, 
and  no  tongue  can  blab  of." 

"  Self,  self,  self ! "  ejaculated  his  com- 
panion. ^^  You  think  of  no  one  and  nothing 
but  your  almighty  self." 

"  K  I  did  not  build  my  own  nest,  Ned," 
returned  the  other,  "  who  the  devil  would 
bring  the  sticks?  But  as  to  my  thinking 
of  no  one  save  myself,  do  I  not  give  ye 
the  advice  of  a  tender-hearted  mother? 
Haven't  I  brought  you  up  from  a  little 
puny  boy,  and  taught  ye  every  artful  dodge 
a  poacher  can  know  ?  And  haven't  ye  long 
since  broken  the  tether,  started  on  your 
own  account,  and,  with  your  coltish  daring, 
made  the  whole  coimty  ring  again,  while 
I've  been  dunning  into  your  ears  the  better 
course  of  doing  a  quiet,  snug  business, 
instead  of  a  bubbling,  frothy  one?  And 
yet  you  complain  of  my  selfishness." 

"  Well,  well,  let  it  pass,"  replied  the 
young  man.    "  You  follow  your  bent,   and 
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I'll  Mow  mine.  What's  in  the  wind  to- 
night?" 

"  A  dear  floor,  on  which  we'll  dance," 
rejomed  the  old  poacher,  quitting  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and,  taking  his  gun  from  the 
comer  o!  the  fire-place,  he  commenced 
charging  it.  ^^  There's  a  frolic  at  the  Hall 
to-night,"  continued  he,  "  among  the  ser- 
vants. I  heard  it  was  to  keep  the  young 
lady's  birth-day,  and  all  are  to  be  at  supper 
at  nine  o'clock." 

"  The  keepers,  too  ?"  inquired  the  young 
man,  starting  from  his  chair  and  clutching 
his  piece. 

Old  Soaker  approached  him,  and,  giving 
him  a  playfrQ  dig  in  the  ribs  with  a 
straightened  finger,  said,  ^'  Keepers,  too. 
Tom  told  me  so  himself." 

"  What,  the  head  one  ?"  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

^^  The  same,"    briefly  responded  the  old 
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poacher ;    and  then  both  indulged  in  a  fit 
of  uproarious  mirth. 

"  We'll  have  every  long-tail  —  ay,  to 
the  last  feather/'    said  the  young  man. 

'^  In  the  springs  and  woods  on  the  out- 
skirts,"  added  the  old  poacher. 

"And  why' not  in  the  home  coverts?" 
asked  his  companion. 

"  There  you  go  again,"  returned  the 
ratcatcher.  *"  Never  satisfied,  except  when 
risks  are  to  be  run.  We  can  safely  get  as 
many  as 'we  can  carry,  and  what  more  do 
you  want  ?" 

"  None,  if  that's  the  case,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  you  put  me  in  mind  of  some  tender 
woman,"  continued  he,  smiling,  at  seeing 
his  mentor's  preparations  for  the  night's 
work. 

"  I've  often  thought  of  a  story,"  replied 
old  Soaker,  pulling  on  a  scarlet  nightcap, 
with  two  holes  scalloped  in  it  to  leave  his 
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cars  dear,  "  of  the  boy  calling  out  *  Wolf ' 
a  number  of  times  without  its  comiDg ;  but 
9t  last  the  animal  came  and  hashed  Uim 
to  a  moral.  Now,  F re  so  often  croaked 
of  chills,  colds,  and  rheomatiz,  that  I'  some- 
times fear  they  ihay  arrive  when  I  least 
expect  'em,  and  therefore,  as  part  of  my 
nile  in  all  matters,  I  stick  to  prevention 
instead  of  cnre." 

Without  further  observation,*  old  Soaker 
continued  his  toilet  by  drawing  on  a  pair 
of  thick,  long,  woollen  hose  over  his  lamb- 
skin leggings,  the  feet  purposely  lopped  off 
to  let  his  thick-soled  boots  through,  and, 
wrapping  a  pilot-jacket  over  his  well-rubbed, 
greasy  shooting-jacket,  announced  its  com- 
pletion by  sticking  on  the  *  sou'-wester,'  and 
saying,  "  There,  Ned,  now  I'm  ready 
for  ye/' 

"  Shall  we  want  the  gate  nets  ?"  inquired 
his  companion* 
"  Yes,  if  we've  time  to  spare,   and  not 
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sufficient  of    the  long-tails,   we'll  make  up 
with  a  few  brace  of  Sarahs." 
:    "  Come  along,  then,"  rejoined  Ned  Swift- 
foot,    "  for  I  want  to  be  at  them." 

^^  Stop  a  moment,"  returned  old  Soaker, 
replenishing  the  horn,  ^^  I  must  have  a 
clear  eye.  Wilt  wipe  the  cobwebs  out  of 
thine  own,  Ned?"  continued  he,  offering  the 
bumper. 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  would 
spin  them  in  mine." 

.  "  Poor  lad  I "  observed  old  Soaker,  com- 
miseratingly.  "  It's  the  want  of  use.  Faugh  ! 
what  would  life  be  without  good  liquor?" 
And  down  the  stinging  dram  was  poured, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  limpid  draught  from 
"  the  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  by  the 
weU." 

Whistling  the  dogs,  the  poachers  issued 
from  the  dwelling  into  the  cold,  bracing 
air,  on  their  lawless  errand.    . 

The  wind  moaned    through  branch    and 
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through  bough,  no  other  sound  breaking 
the  stilly  night,  save  the  distant  deep-toned 
bay  of  the  watch-dog,  the  occasional  lowing 
of  the  hind,  and  bleating  from  the  fold. 
All,  aU  were  hushed  to  rest.  Light  fleecy 
clouds  scudded  before  the  breeze,  veiling, 
bat  not  hiding,  the  pale  moonbeams  as  they 
danced  on  the  hill  and  flashed  in  the  stream. 
Myriads  of  sparkling,  twinkling  stars  peeped 
and  peered  from  the  transparent,  yapourish 
curtains ;  and 

**  Now  the  heftTy  ploughman  snores. 
All  with  weary  task  foredone. 
Whilst  the  seritch-owl,  seritehing  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud.** 

"  It's  a  lonesome-feeling  night,"  observed 
the  ratcatcher,  striding  by  the  side  of  his 
companion,  while  the  dogs  tracked  their 
beds  closely. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  It's  just  the  sort 
we  want." 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  is,"    rejoined  the 
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old  poacher,  giving  himself  a  shake,  and 
pourtraying  a  kind  of  inward  dissatisfaction, 
"  but  I've  a  fit  of  the  twitters  come  over 
me/' 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  his 
friend,  stopping  and  staring  into  his  face. 

^^  I  wish  I  had  taken  another  horn,"  re- 
turned old  Soaker,  thoughtfully. 

"Eh?"  added  his  companion.  "Why, 
damn  me,  if  you're  not  struck  with  the 
frights!" 

"  No,  no,  Ned,"  replied  the  old  poacher. 
"  No,  no,  lad.  It's  only  the  cold  ;  but  there 
was  something  peculiar  about  his  maimer 
which  evinced  a  lurking  cause,  other  than 
frosty  ills,  for  the  blanched  cheek  and 
trembling  limbs. 

"  Cold  ! "  exclaimed  his  companion.  "  I 
never  knew  cold  to  serve  you  so  before." 

"  I'm  getting  old,  Ned,"  was  the  re- 
joinder ;  "  and  dry  bones  can't  stand  the 
nip  that  young  ones  can." 
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^*  Pooh,  pooh  r  that  nonsense  may  do  for 
joar  daylight  humbug/^  ol)6eryed  Ned. 
**  Don't,  pray  don't,  act  the  hypocrite  both 
ni^t  and  day." 

They  were  now  on  the  verge  of  a  thick 
covert,  and,  after  a  brief-whispered  con- 
ference, the  young  man  crashed  through  a 
thick  hedge  into  it,  followed  by  old  Soaker 
and  his  canine  assistants. 

Not  far  from  this  scene  a  figure  was 
ftonding  at  the  open  casement  of  a  cottage, 
darkened  by  clustering  ivy  and  wild-creeping 
plants.  It  was  that  of  a  girl ;  and,  although 
the  keen  wind  whistled  through  the  leaves, 
and  toyed  with  the  thin  kerchief  which 
poorly  sheltered  her  bosom,  she  stood  as 
if  unconscious  of  its  rude  embrace,  and 
kept  a  "watchAil  ear  turned  towards  the 
dark  outline  of  a  wood  looming  through 
night's  murky  darkness.  At  length  a  roar 
from  some  ringing  gun  was  heard. 
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^^  Grod  have  mercy  and  protect  him ! " 
she  exclaimed,  falling  upon  her  knees,  and 
lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  a  prayer  was 
whispered  from  the  heart  of  a  young,  lovely, 
and  doating  woman. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  mu*t  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mountetb  with  occasion/* 

■ 

^'  Hist  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  poacher,  stopping 
suddenly,  and  taming  an  ear  attentively  to  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  covert.  "  I  thought 
I  heard—" 

"  Out  with  your  thoughts,"  interrupted  his 
companion.  ^'What  on  earth's  the  matter 
with  ye !  Have  an  eye  to  business,  and  leave 
your  ears  to  shift  for  themselves." 

Peering  upwards  into  the  thick,  dark  shade 
of  a  fir  tree,  through  which  the  pale  silver 
rays  of  the  moon  streaked,  he  saw  a  pheasant 
stretching  his  long  neck  downwards,  and 
peeping  at  the  disturbers  of  his  slumber.     In 
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an  instant  his  gun  was  brought  to  bear — a 
flash — a  roar,  and  down  the  gay-plumed  bird 
plumped,  fluttering  in  the  last  struggles  of 
life. 

The  deafening  peal  echoed  through  wood 
and  dell,  startling  their  denizens,  and  making 
them  hurry  from  the  scene  of  their  fears. 
The  wild  pigeon  whirred  from  her  roost  on 
the  chosen  topmost  bough,  and  the  drowsy 
rook  reared  his  head  reluctantly  from  beneath 
his  broad,  strong  wing,  and  cawed  hoarsely 
to  his  mate.  The  frightened  hare  pricked 
her  long,  sleek  ears,  and,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  swept  through  briar  and  brake,  while 
nimble  rabbits  skipped  from  cropping  the 
short,  palatable  weed,  and  dived  into  burrows 
scooped  deeply  in  many  a  bank  and  cozy  nook. 

^^What  a  noisy,  blaring  piece  that  is  of 
yours,"  observed  old  Soaker,  irritably.  "  One 
would  think  a  powder  magazine  had  burst." 

^^Ha,   ha,   ha!"   laughed  his  companion. 
^^  She  is  a  smoker  certainly,"  continued  he, 
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reloading  his  gun ;    '^  but  her  roar  is  music 
to  me." 

^^Like  all  women,"  rejoined  old  Soaker, 
^^  her  charms  would  be  increased  tenfold,  to 
my  mind,  if  she  was  dumb  as  a  pebble." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  terriers  gave  a 
deep,  inward  growl. 

* "  There's  something  amiss,"  whispered  the 
ratcatcher  between  his  teeth,  and  clutchii^ 
hold  of  his  Mend's  arm.  "  A  strange  foot's 
withm  hearing,  I  know, — eh.  Trim?" 

The  query  was  addressed  to  the  dog,  who 
again  issued  a  grumble  of  dissatisfaction. 

''  Let's  hold  back,  Ned,"  said  his  master, 
anxiously.  "I'm  certain  there's  a  screw 
loose.  Trim  is  never  wrong."  Ned  stooped 
his  head  to  the  groimd,  and,  resting  on  one 
hand,  listened  for  a  few  seconds  without 
drawing  his  breath. 

^'  I  tdl  you  this,  Bob,"  said  he,  springing 
from  his  recumbent  posture,  my  hearing  is 
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as  good  as  Trim's.  There's  no  footfall  within 
the  compass  of  his  lugs  or  mine ;  and  the  fa<^t 
is,"  continued  he,  "  you're  not  worth  the  salt 
to  your  porridge  to-night.  You  were  firightened 
before  we  burnt  a  grain  of  powder,  and  now 
that  we  only  hare  just  done  so,  you  fancy 
every  stick  and  hedge  must  hide  a  keeper." 

"  Listen  to  that  dog,"  returned  old  Soaker, 
as  the  terrier  hung  at  his  heels  snarling 
and  whinhig,  with  every  hackle  staring  upon 
his  back.  "Listen  to  that  dog,  Ned,"  re- 
peated he. 

"  Listen  and  be  damn'd ! "  exclaimed  his 
companion,  striding  onwards ;  and,  again 
levelling  his  gun,  another  pheasant  fell  dead 
from  his  perch. 

"  I  shall  back  out  for  a  short  time,"  said 
the  ratcatcher,  "  and  see  what  comes  o'  this." 

"  And  I'll  work  in  the  meantime,"  replied 
his  companion,  with  a  jeering  laugh. 

"  But  all  shall  be  yours  while  I'm  idle," 
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returned  the  old  poacher.  "Oh,  yes,  Ned!" 
continned  he,  "  honour  and  Bob  Fulton  have 
ran  in  couples  for  many  a  long  year." 

"Bnt  courage  has  never  made  a  leash  of 
ye,"  returned  his  friend. 

"You  po6tes8  that  safeguard,"  added  the 
old  poacher,  "while  I  prefer  prudence.  A 
beautiM  bitch  Prudence  is,  Ned,  and  you'll 
think  so  some  day,  particularly  when  Courage 
has  his  fangs  drawn.  Good-bye,  Ned,  for  the 
present,  and  God  bless  ye!" 

With  this  benediction  the  old  poacher 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and,  pushing  his  prickly 
path  through  some  thick  gorse,  he  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  a  high  bank  sloping  to  a 
muddy  pool,  while  his  dogs  arranged  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  their  careful  master. 

For  a  short  time  all  was  still,  save  the 
crackling  of  the  boughs  as  Ned  threw  them 
asunder,  and  rudely  separated  them  from 
man^a  twist  and  loving  twine.  Then  the 
echo  of  his  gun  rang  far  and  wide,    and 

VOL.  I.  D 
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scarcely  had  it  ceased  to  rattle  from  hill  to 
hill,  when  again  and  again  the  flash  and  roar 
were  seen  and  heard  so  quickly,  that  a  dozen 
seemed  to  be  employed  in  that  continuous 
volley. 

"He's  a  brisk  lad,  Ned  is,"  soliloquized 
the  old  poacher — "very  brisk;  but—" 

He  stopped  short.  A  sound  caught  his 
ear.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  It  was 
a  stealthy  foot-tread  approaching  the  spot 
where  he  was  sitting.  Quick  as  thought  he 
cuffed  the  terriers  from  his  side,  and  hissed, 
rather  than  said,  "home,"  when  away  they 
hurried  to  the  order,  and  left  him  alone  to 
slide  noiselessly  down  the  bank  into  the  pool; 
The  soft  pliant  mud  reached  his  knees,  and 
the  tall  rushes  and  rank  grass  towered  thickly 
above  his  head,  as  he  sank  into  a  crouching 
form  to  watch  for  the  anticipated  danger. 

A  long  shadow  flitted  for  a  moment  on  the 
side  of  the  bank  close  to  the  ratcatcher's  head ; 
and,  without  moving  it,  he  turned  his  eyes 
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upwards,  and  there  he  saw,  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  which,  at  that  moment,  burst 
from  between  the  masses  of  heavy  floating 
clonda,  the  stalwart  figure  of  the  head-keeper 
at  the  Hall.  For  only  a  short  second  did  he 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him ;  the  next  moment  all 
was  impenetrable  darkness. 

"  Thare's  Tom  Brdnshaw,  by  all  that's 
mdancholy ! "  said  the  old  poacher  to  himself; 
bat  while  he  said  it  not  even  his  tongue 
touched  a  tooth. 

"Dick,"  whispered  the  keeper. 

"Yes,*'  replied  a  voice. 

"  They're  coming  this  way,"  rejoined  the 
keeper.  "Let  us  tie  down  and  wait  for 
'em.  We  can  cripple  one  or  two  afore 
they've  a  chance  at  us." 

"  Let's  go  and  get  some  mates  to  help  us 
bdbre  we  begin,"  suggested  the  voice. 

"  Ah ! "  mentally  exclaimed  the  ratcatcher ; 
"  I  wish  you  would,  Dick,  my  angel." 

What  nonsense  you  talk!"  returned  the 
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keeper.  "  Is  there  a  man  or  big  lad  sober, 
on  this  night,  within  three  miles  round?" 

"I  didn't  think  there  was,"  inwardly  re- 
plied the  old  poacher;  "but  I  find  to  my 
sorrow  the  mistake." 

"What  can  we  do  against  numbers?" 
inquired  Dick. 

"  Our  duty,"  shortly  returned  the  keeper. 

"  There  it  is  again,"  observed  Soaking  Bob, 
in  that  language  which  not  even  a  whispering 
gallery  could  convey  a  syllable.  "  There 
it  is  again,"  repeated  he.  "  Duty  I  Tom,  I 
religiously  believe,  would  go  to  hell  with 
pleasure  if  he  considered  it  his  duty.*^ 

Without  further  observation  the  game- 
keepers  stretched  themselves  flat  on  the  top 
of  the  bank,  immediately  opposite  the  place 
where  the  old  poacher  had  ensconced  himself, 
to  pounce  with  advantage,  as  they  thought, 
upon  the  approaching  marauders. 

Every  now  and  then  Ned's  destructive 
piece  loaded  the  air  with  its  pealing  roar; 
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and,  from  the  increasing  sound,  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  neaiing  the  fatal  locality. 

"He's  doing  a  pretty  business,"  thought 
the  old  poacher — "a  Toy  pretty  business, 
and  it's  a  grievous  pity  that  he's  doing  it 
all  to  no  profit.  You'll  have  to  drop  every 
feather,  Ned,  and,  if  not  taken,  be  within 
touch-an'-go  of  it,  I  know." 

The  boughs  and  twigs  snapped  and 
cracked,  and  the  tramp  of  a  heavy  footstep 
was  heard  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot 
where  the  keepers  laid  in  ambush. 

"I  wish  that  I  could  warn  ye,  Ned," 
thought  the  ratcatcher;  ^^but  a  skeleton 
attempt  would  betray  myself,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  self  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
To  break  such  a  law  would  be  deserving  of 
the  punishment  it  would  bring;  and,  there- 
fore, Ned,  I  must  leave  ye  to  chance  with  my 
heartfelt  blessing." 

A  careless,  devil-may-care  snatch  of  some 
old  ballad  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  poacher, 
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which  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  a 
shrill,  merry  whistle  took  the  place  of  it. 

The  ratcatcher  could  hear  the  keepers 
gathering  themselves  up  for  the  onset;  and, 
as  if  the  rustle  of  the  grass,  or  some  such 
sound,  caught  Ned's  quick  ear,  he  checked 
his  iU-timed  mirth,  and  paused  as  if  in  doubt. 

"Is  that  you—" 

"  '  Tis  us, "  interrupted  the  head-keeper, 
leaping  from  the  ground,  followed  by  his 
fellow.  "Stand  and  surrender!"  continued 
he,  advancing. 

Like  an  antlered  hart  startled  from  his 
lair,  the  daring  outlaw  sprang  yards  at  a 
single  bound,  and,  facing  his  enemies,  brought 
his  gun  to  his  shoirider.  "  Not  while  I  live," 
replied  he.  "  Hold  back,  if  ye  value  your 
lives.  I'll  shiver  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lead 
through  ye  if  ye  move  an  inch. " 

"  Tut,  tut !  man,"  returned  the  game- 
keeper. "  Put  down  your  piece :  I  know 
you  haven't  a  heart  to  back  the  threat." 
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"  Put  trust  in  no  such  belief,"  added  the 
poacher.  "I  tell  you,  Tom  Brainshaw," 
continued  he,  "  as  IVe  told  ye  before,  when 
I'm  taken  it  must  be  when  Fm  like  that ;" 
and  he  pitched  a  dead  pheasant  close  to  the 
feet  of  his  enemies. 

"And  before  I'll  give  up  the  trial  to 
nab  ye,'*  said  the  keeper,  "you  shall  make 
me  as  stiff  and  lifeless." 

Conscious  that  the  poacher  would  not  fire 
upon  them,  the  keepers,  who  were  armed  only 
with  heavy  bludgeons,  rushed  forwards  to 
endeavour  to  dose  with  him ;  but  as  they  did 
80,  Dick,  who  was  rather  in  advance,  received 
a  blow  from  the  but-end  of  Ned's  gun,  which 
dropped  him  lifeless  upon  the  ground,  and, 
ducking  from  the  bludgeon  aimed,  with  direM 
intent,  by  Tom  Brainshaw,  he  flung  away  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  weapon,  and  seized 
the  keeper  by  the  throat.  It  was  scarcely 
the  work  of  an  instant  to  wrest  the  bludgeon 
from  his  grasp,  and  throwing  it  high  into  the 
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air,  it  skimmed  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  fell  into  the  pool  secreting  the 
wary  ratcatcher. 

"  I*m  more  than  a  match  for  you,  Tom," 
said  he,  holding  his  enemy  from  him.  "  Don't 
— ^for  God's  sake,  don't  make  me  hurt  ye." 

"Hurt  me!"  repeated  the  keeper,  indig- 
nantly; "rhave  a  care  for  yourself,"  and, 
dealing  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist,  it 
crashed  between  Ned's  eyes,  and  made  the 
warm  red  blood  spurt  from  his  nostrils  in  two 
thick,  trickling  streams. 

"  A  curse  on  your  foolhardiness ! "  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  twining  his  fingers  into  the 
keeper's  neckcloth,  and,  holding  him  at  arm's 
length,  was  about  to  return  the  assault  with 
tremendous  interest  with  his  freed  hand,  when, 
suddenly  dropping  it,  he  dived  his  fingers 
into  his  capacious  pockets,  and  dexterously 
emptied  them  of  their  contents. 

"  What,  you'll  make  a  run  of  it,  eh  ? "  said 
his  half-strangled  victim,   gasping  with  his 
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Stifled  breath ;  and,  making  a  desperate  effort, 
he  managed  to  entwine  his  limbs  within 
those  of  the  poacher,  and,  by  "  a  crook, "  en- 
deavoured to  throw  him. 

For  less  than  a  second — ^the  briefest  ima- 
ginable space  of  time — ^the  young  man  stag- 
gered upon  his  feet,  and  seemed  to  be  about 
to  kiss  mother  earth  with  no  gentle  embrace ; 
but,  recovering  his  footing,  he  clasped  the 
keeper  round  the  middle,  and,  with  super- 
natural strength,  hurled  him  violently  down, 
fidling  upon  him,  and  pinning  him  to  the 
ground. 

For  a  short  period  the  two  foes  laid  face 
to  face,  gasping  and  weary  with  the  fray. 

"  FU  have  ye  yet,"  said  the  keeper,  still 
holding,  in  a  firm  grasp,  the  collar  of  Ned's 
jacket. 

"  Not  to-night,"  replied  he. 

"Dick!  Dick!" 

*^It's  no  use  caDing  fot  him,"  returned 
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Ned;    "I've   settled  his  active  powers  for 
to-niglit." 

Now  Dick  was  certainly  injured,  and  very 
much  injured ;  but,  luckily  for  him,  the  blow, 
which  would  have  felled  an  ox,  was  struck 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  his  head;  and, 
although  a  sudden  obliviousness  of  all  worldly 
matters  was  the  immediate  effect,  added  to 
the  meeusniring  his  length  upon  the  greensward, 
he  had,  by  this  time,  so  far  recovered  as  to 
distinctly  hear  the  call  of  his  superior,  and  to 
reason  upon  the  policy  of  pretending  not  to 
hear  it.  "  IVe  felt  the  weight  of  one  whack," 
tliought  he,  "  and  I'll  take  precious  good  care 
not  to  feel  another  as  long  as  I  live  from 
the  same  arm.  No,  no ; — ^you  may  call  Dick, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  afore  he  comes.'* 

The  struggle  was  now  renewed.  Tom 
Brainshaw  reared  himself,  twisted,  turned, 
rolled — dug  his  knuckles  into  the  throat  of 
his    adversary,    drove    his    fists  into    Ned's 
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ribs,  and  did  all  that  a  man  could  do  to  beat 
his  enemy.  But  his  attempts  were  fiitile. 
Securely  the  poacher  held  him,  and,  notwith- 
standmg  his  violence,  returned  no  blow  or 
act  of  wy  kind  to  revenge  the  injuries  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  his  body.  The 
poacher's  object  was  evidently  to  wear  his 
opponent  out,  and  to  reserve  his  own  strength 
for  some  decisive  measure. 

At  length,  after  some  minutes  of  continued 
straggling,  Tom  Brainshaw  gathered  his  re- 
maining force  for  one  last  effort,  and,  expend- 
ing it  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
pahn  of  victory,  he  relinquished  the  fight, 
and  laid  powerless  and  gasping  like  a  fresh- 
landed  trout. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  Ned  relaxed  his 
vice-like  grip  of  the 'throat  of  his  enemy. 
With  a  spring  he  cleared  himself  of  the  faint 
clutch  which  the  keeper  still  made  upon 
bun,  and  snatching  up  the  fractured  gun, 
away  he  went  through  thorn  and  thistle,  and, 
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leaping  the  bank,  cleared  the  pool,  and  con- 
tinued a  straight,  and  little  less  as  swift,  a 
course  as  an  arrow  winged  from  the  bow  of 
Robin  Hood  of  yore. 

A  light,  exulting  laugh  was  carried  back 
upon  the  breeze,  which  sounded  anything  but 
musical  to  the  ears  of  Tom  Bndnshaw,  as  he 
raised  himself  with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  moan  of  mental  anguish,  to  con  over 
the  unhappy  terminus  of  the  fray. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Dick's  killed,"  said  he, 
proceeding  to  the  spot  where  the  fallen 
Richard's  form  was  perceptible — stretched 
upon  the  earth.  ^^I  wonder  if  Dick's  done 
for,  or  whether  he's  only  pardy  done,"  said  he. 

"Oh!"  groaned  the  individual  referred  to. 

"That's  a  cheering  sound  under  present 
circumstances,"  remarked  the  keeper.  "So 
you're  not  quite  a  gone  kitten,  eh,  Dick?" 
continued  he,  stooping  over  the  fallen  man. 

"Not  quite,"  groaned  Dick.  "But  I'm 
afeard  my  goose  's  cook'd  brown." 
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"To  a  turn?"  said  Tom  Brainshaw, 
haying  a  doubt  flitting  in  his  brain  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  Dick's  helpless  condition. 

"  To  a  dead  stop,"  replied  Dick. 

"Was  it  a  body  blow?"  inquired  the 
keeper. 

"  No" Dick  was  going  to  "  thank  God ; " 

but,  correcting  himself  with  the  thought 
that  a  cracked  pate  was  anything  but  au 
object  of  thanksgiying,  directly  or  indirectly, 
he  checked  himself  with  a  sort  of  hiccup,  and 
rq>eated  "  no." 

"Where,  then?"   asked  the  keeper. 

Dick  took  the  fingers  of  his  superior  and 
directed  them  to  the  middle  of  his  cerebrum, 
and  there,  indeed,  was  conclusive  proof  of  the 
weighty  injury  he  had  received.  Puffed, 
swollen,  and  gashed,  his  head  presented  fright- 
ful evidence  of  the  earnestness  of  the  assault. 

"You  certainly  got  a  topper,"  observed 
Tom  Brainshaw.     "  Do  you  feel  dizzy  ?  " 

"  As  a  tee-totum,"  replied  Dick. 
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"  Give  me  your  hand/'  said  the  keeper. 
"  There,  lean  on  me,"  and,  propping  the 
wounded  man  with  his  broad  shoulder,  he 
conducted  him  gently  and  tenderly  from  the 
scene  of  his  discomfiture. 

^^  Blessings  on  both  of  ye ! "  exclaimed  old 
Soaker,  raising  himself  from  the  depths  where 
the  green  rush  springs,  and,  shaking  the  mud 
from  his  bespattered  and  clogged  limbs,  he 
crawled  from  his  form  of  security.  "  Bless- 
ings on  both  of  ye  for  leaving  me  alone  so 
snug  and  comfortable  in  my  little  cozy  comer/' 
said  he,  chuckling  with  delight.  ^^  There's 
Ned,"  he  continued,  "victorious,  certainly,  but 
well  thrashed  notwithstanding.  There's  Dick 
with  a  broken  crown  and  an  aching  heart. 
There's  Tom  half  scragged,  and  none  the 
better  for  his  motion ;  and  here  I  am,  cool  and 
pleasant  with  mankind  in  general,  and  myself 
in  particular." 

Climbing  the  bank,  the  ratcatcher  rubbed 
his  hands  together  violently  for  two  purposes 
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—one  to  occasion  a  free  circulation  in  his 
benombed  fingers,  and  the  other  as  an  expres- 
^on  of  the  inward  self-satisfaction  glowing 
in  his  breast  like  a  red-hot  coal  fanned  by  a 
strong  current  of  the  north-east  wind. 

"  Ah !  **  he  soliloquized,  "  one  man's  loss  is 
another  man's  profit.  Poor,  impetuous  Ned ! 
Here's  every  head  o'  game ;  five  brace  and  a 
half  of  as  fine  pheasants  as  ever  a  guard  to 
a  miul  shouldered  to  a  London  poulterer,"  said 
he,  hastily  counting  the  number  strewn  upon 
the  ground.  "  What  a  pity  there  isn't  a  few 
more !  However,  I  must  be  content  with  these 
to-night,"  and,  picking  up  the  slaughtered 
birds,  he  bagged  them,  and  hastened  home- 
wards with  a  light  heel  and  lighter  heart. 

Skipping  with  the  ease  of  a  kid  leaping 
from  crag  to  crag,  in  sportive  pranks,  on 
some  old,  grey,  towering  steep,  Ned  held  his 
way  over  ditch,  field,  gate,  and  fence,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  wicket  of  a  garden  in 
which  stood  a  whitewashed  cottage.     Not  a 
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light  was  visible  except  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  that  was  so  faint  from  straggling  through 
a  clump  of  ivy  leaves  shading  the  narrow 
panes,  that  it  looked  sickly  pale  with  the 
attempt. 

"  I  must  have  one  word  with  her,"  said  he, 
and,  taking  a  small  pebble  fi^m  the  road,  he 
jerked  it  with  precision  against  the  window. 

To  the  summons  the  casement  was  quickly 
opened,  and  a  tremulous  voice  inquired — 
"  Who  is  there?" 

"  'Tis  me,  Mary,"  returned  Ned. 

"  Heaven  be  praised ! — ^heaven  be  praised !" 
ejaculated  the  voice,  and  a  pair  of  hand^ 
seemed  to  be  clasped  together  with  fervour. 
"  I  thought,  dear  Edward — ^but  stay  one  mo- 
ment, and  I  will  be  with  ye.  Stay  one 
moment,"  and  the  emerged  head  was  with- 
drawn. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  poacher,  thoughtfully,  "  and 
you  thought  right,  Mary.  The  roar  that 
disturbed  your  slumber  came  from  a  throat 
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shrewdly  gaessed ;  but  which  now,"  added  he, 
holding  up  the  splintered  stock  of  his  gun, 
^^is  like  the  old  church  bell,  cracked  with 
use." 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  cottage  door 
creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  up  the  gravel 
path  tripped  a  form  thickly  shawled.  Throw- 
ing open  the  gate,  Ned  hastened  forwards 
&nd  folded  in  his  arms  one  who  loved  him 
warmly,  passionately — ^far,  far  too  well. 

She  was  a  fair  and  beautiM  girl,  who 
could  scarcely  have  seen  twenty  summers,  and 
the  traces  of  tears  still  hung  upon  the  long 
lashes  fringing  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  mark- 
ing, in  their  course,  the  fiirrows  of  care 
sheady  carved  in  that  flushed  and  blooming 
cheek. 

^^  I  thought — I  feared  the  sounds — But  God 
have  mercy  on  me!"  she  shrieked,  rather 
than  exclaimed.  "  You're  bleeding.  Say,  say 
— are  you  hurt?  Speak,  in  the  name  of 
heaven ! " 
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"No,  no,"  he  replied,  "Tm*  not  hurt- 
Gahn  your  fears;  it  is  but  a  scratch — a  mere 
nothing." 

"  Then  you've  met — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  poacher,  "we 
met  when  I  least  expected  it.  I  heard  that 
he  was  to  be  at  the  merry-making  to-night." 

"  And  he  was  there,"  returned  Mary ;  "  but 
I  suppose,  hearing  your  guns,  he  left  it.  But 
tell  me — ^is  he  iigured?" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  hope,  and  believe,"  added 
Ned.  "  I  was  about,  though,  to  give  him  a 
return  for  this  tap  in  the  face,"  said  he, 
"when  I  remembered — " 

"What?"  asked  the  girl,  anxiously. 

"  That  he  waa  your  father,  Mary,"  re- 
joined he. 

"  And  Grod  bless  ye  for  the  thought ! "  said 
she,  with  fervour.  "  But  where  did  you  leave 
him?" 

"  Upon  his  back,"  replied  Ned,  laughing, 
"  with  no  other  damage  than  the  loss  of  his 
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strengdi  and  breath.  But  I  think  he'll  re- 
member the  hug  I  was  compelled  to  give  him, 
for  some  weeks." 

"  The  poor  old  man ! "  exclaimed  his 
daughter,  compassionately.  '^  He's  always 
praying  that  he  may  meet  with  you." 

^^  I  believe  youll  not  hear  that  supplication 
again,"  replied  Ned — "  at  least,  not  for  a  long 
time  to  eome." 

"Hark!" 

Both  paused  and  listened. 

"  That's  his  tread,"  said  the  poacher,  in  an 
under  tone.     "  One  kiss.     Good  night." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  Though  now  this  gnined  hee  of  mine  be  hid 
In  Mp-consuming  winter's  driuled  snow, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory." 

In  a  lofty,  oak-panelled  room,  upon  the 
walls  of  which  were  hung  deep  and  wide 
arras,  the  scenes  now  faded  and  obscure  from 
age,  sat  a  lady  whose  bleached  locks  and 
deeply-lined  features  told  the  winter  of  her 
life  had  long  since  began.  And  yet  there 
was  a  laughter-loving  humour  in  her  eyes 
which  seldom  accompanies  the  full-ripened 
sheaf  of  life.  Time,  alas!  and  the  ills  and 
heartaches  attendant  on  the  chequered, 
mingled  course,  blots,  for  the  most  part, 
all  such  traces  of  the  heart's  sunshine.  Age, 
"  with  nothing  of  gladness  to  be,"  looks 
with  jaundiced  eye  on  the  past,   and,  for- 
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get^  of  its  pleasures,  views  sadly,  and  even 
bitterly,  the  joys  of  youth  and  the  merry, 
careless  days  of  childhood. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Miss  Deborah  Sin- 
clair. No,  although  three  score  years  and 
ten  had  rolled  onwards  from  her  introduction 
to  the  first  spoonful  of  farinaceous  food  to 
this  introduction  to  our  readers ;  and  al- 
though she  had^  like  a  nun  mewed  in  a 
shady  cloister,  permitted  her  days  to  wend 
away  in  single  blessedness ;  and  although 
she  kept  a  favourite  cat — and  a  fat,  sleek, 
tabby  Tom  he  was,  ever  basking  in  the 
son,  or  immediately  before  the  blazing  fire 
on  the  very  centre  of  the  hearth-rug — and, 
in  short,  although  Miss  Deborah  Sinclair 
was,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  an 
old,  very  old  maid,  there  was  not  a  happier 
— I  could  almost  say — jovial  old  soul  that 
ever  drank  tea  or  joined  in  a  rubber ;  both 
of  which  she  was  especially  fond  of.  And 
yet  she  had  had  her  afflictions,   and  very 
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grave  ones  they  were.  She  had  witnessed  a 
young  wife,  loving  and  well-beloved,  die  the 
same  hour  that  she  gave  birth  to  her 
beautiful  niece  Blanch.  Within  two  years 
from  that  time  she  knelt  at  the  bedside  of 
her  only  brother,  and  received  in  his  last 
gasps  the  sole  trust  and  guardianship  of 
his  infant.  Well  had  that  trust  been  per- 
formed, and  well  requited. 

And  there  sat  aunt  Deborah,  as  usual, 
with  her  cap  as  white  aa  a  snowdrift,  quaint 
in  shape  and  trimmed  with  white  satin 
ribbon,  deeply  and  richly  edged  with  lace, 
while  a  plain  cambric  neckerchief  was  pinned 
high  to  the  throat  and  across  the  bosom  of 
her  long-waisted  dark  silk  dress,  somewhat 
long,  but  still  allowing  the  end  of  a  very 
pointed  slipper  to  be  seen  incasing  a  small 
and  pretty  foot.  I  say,  there  she  sat,  as 
usual,  with  good  humour  and  patience,  wait- 
ing breakfast  for  her  niece. 

The  clock  on  the  high  oak  mantel-shelf, 
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and  a  queer,  grim-looking  timekeeper  it  was, 
had  struck  eight  some  twenty  minutes,  and 
still  Blanch  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
Bat  if  aunt  Deborah  controlled  the  cravings 
of  her  matin  appetite  within  the  leash  of 
placid  endurance,  that  was  no  reason  why 
tabby  Tom  should  bottle  up,  cork,  or  her- 
metically seal  his,  and  so,  rising  from  the 
8oft  rug  on  which  he  had  been  airing  him- 
sdf,  he  stretched  his  limbs  leisurely,  turned 
his  tail  to  the  fire  in  a  most  free  but 
gentlemanly  manner,  and,  after  a  refresh- 
ing yawn,  made  his  wants  known  to  his 
mistress  by  a  loud,  double-bass  mew. 

^'  And  so  he  wants  his  breakfast,  does 
he?"  replied  his  mistress,  interrogatively. 
"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  Blanch  has  taken 
a  longer  morning  stroll  than  is  her  wont, 
for  she  was  up  with  the  lark,  and  is  not 
returned  yet." 

At  this    moment    two  figures  were  seen 
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crossing  the  park  towards  the  Hall,   which 
attracted  the  old  lady's  attention. 

"  Ay,  here  she  comes,"  continued  aunt 
Deborah,  "  and  Grace,  I  see,  is  with  her. 
We  shall  soon  have  breakfast  now,  tabby 
Tom." 

Shortly  afterwards  Blanch  and  her  com- 
panion, the  neighbouring  vicar's  eldest 
daughter,  entered  the  room,  and  perhaps 
two  more  lovely  girls,  or  better  suited  for 
each  other's  society,  were  scarcely  ever 
beheld. 

Grace  Wells  had,  indeed,  all  that  beauty 
which  "  needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of 
our  praise,"  and  yet  not  to  describe  her 
would  be  the  voluntary  denial  of  a  pleasure. 
How  dark  this  world  would  be  were  it  not 
for  eyes,  bright,  sparkling,  laughing,  be- 
witching eyes,  and  although  such  as  thine, 
pretty  Grace,  are  of  the  order  rare,  still,  thank 
heaven,    numbers  are  to  be  found  to  cast 
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their  bright  rays  into  benighted  hearts  to 
leaTe  for  ever  their  reflections.  And  did 
Grace  Wells  know  that  her  eyes  were  large, 
and  almost  as  purple  as  the  violet?  And 
did  she  know  that  her  nose  was  aquiline — 
that  her  lips,  red  as  the  hawthorn  berry, 
looked  the  very  essence  of  temptation? 
And  did  she  know  that  her  complexion 
bore  such  an  artificial  appearance,  that  a 
comet,  on  full  pay,  once  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  she  should  so  overpaint  herself? 
And  did  she  know  that  her  figure  was  round 
and  full,  and  with  as  few  faults  as  some 
perfect  specimen  of  the  handicraft  of  a 
sculptor?  If  Grace  was  aware  of  all  these 
facts,  respectively  and  collectively,  she  had 
sn  uncommon,  but  most  desirable  mode  of 
keeping  the  secret.  For  no  one  would 
imagine  that  a  young  lady,  between  the 
spring  and  summer  of  her  existence,  could 
be  in  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  and 
Tet  so  apparently  indifferent  to  its  value. 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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However  this  might  be^  a  more  iina£fected 
girl  has  seldom  been  seen,  or  one  so  careless 
of  her  own  natural  powers  ci  attraction. 

^*  We  have  had  quite  an  adventure  this 
morning,  dear  aunt/'  said  Blanch,  advancing 
and  saluting  her  kind  guardian. 

"  Adventure ! "  repeated  Miss  Deborah 
in  surprise. 

*'  Yes,"  returned  Grace,  laughing,  "  and 
GOBj  ma'am,  that  I  am  glad  you  were  no 
^arer  in,  otherwise  there  might  have  been 
quite  a  scene." 

^^  Ye  prating  children !  '^  rejoined  the  old 
lady,  ^^sit  down,  and  let  me  hear  all 
about  it." 

"  As  we  were  returning  home,"  said 
Blanch,  ^^  and,  singular  enou^  talking  of 
my  meeting  with  that  notorious — ^" 

^  And  handsome,"  chimed  in  Grace. 

^^  Beer-st^er,''  continued  Blanch,  smiling. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  Grace.  "  Deer- 
stalking it's  called;   not  deer-stealing." 
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"Wdl,  wdl,  Grace,''  replied  Blanch,  "as 
yoQ  i^eaae,  althoBgh  I  think  your  definitioft 
woold  be  ealled  by  some,  not  far  distant,  a 
misnomer.  But/'  continued  she,  addressfaig 
ha  aunt,  ^'  as  we  w^re  talking  of  my  meeting 
with  Edward  Maerone,  or  Ned  dwiftfoot,  as 
he  18  generallj  called,  and  Grace  was  saying 
bow  much  she  should  like  to  see  him,  a  form 
qmmg  oyer  the  fence  into  the  lane  where  we 
were,  quite  startling  us  with  the  suddenness  of 
the  jump,  and  who  should  stand  before  us, 
within  some  dozen  feet,  but  the  very  person 
we  were  speaking  of." 

^^  If  I  had  been  there,"  said  aunt  Deborah 
delibertttdy,  and  dispossessing^  her  fingers  of  a 
fieee  of  buttered  toast  about  to  be  conveyed 
to  her  questionable  poweis  of  mastication, 
producing  a  truly  imposing  effect, — >^^  if  I  bad 
been  there,"  repeated  she,  '^I  would  hare 
ealled  for  the  constable." 

This  detetmination  on  the  part  of  aunt 
DebOTah  caused  much  merriment  <m  the  part 
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of  the  two  girls,  as  the  resolution  appeared 
to  them,  and  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  con- 
sistency, somewhat  devoid  of  the  essentials  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

^^  That  idle  scapegrace,''  continued  aunt 
Deborah,  warming  up  with  indignation, 
^^  whose  repeated  acts  of  daring  malpractices 
of  various  kinds  are  the  constant  subjects  of 
conversation  from  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen 
throughout  the  county,  should  be  handcuffed 
and  dragged  to  the  village  cage — ^put  in  the 
stocks,  whipped,  and  transported!" 

"So  many  think,"  replied  Blanch,  "who 
have  more  cause  to  regret  his  delinquencies 
than  ourselves ;  but  they,  hitherto,  have  found 
all  attempts  to  attain  their  wishes  leagued 
with  insurmountable  difficulties." 

"And  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,"  rejoined 
Grace  with  enthusiasm.  "  He  is  quite  a  hero, 
and  I  should  very  much  lament  his  capture ; 
or,  indeed,  any  harm  that  might  befal  him." 

"  Miss  Wells ! "  added  aunt  Deborah  with  a 
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serious  deportment,  "  I  wonder  what  your 
Tesgecbed  father  would  say  to  such  a  senti- 
ment? As  a  county  magistrate,  my  dear," 
continued  the  old  lady,  ^*  I  wonder  what  that 
praiseworthy  man  would  think  of  his  daugh- 
ter's adrocating  the  cause  of  a  man  against 
whom  he  has  issued  at  least  fifty  warrants  ?" 

"That  I  was  unfit  for  the  execution  of 
them,  perhaps,"  returned  Grace;  and  then 
a  loud,  merry  laugh  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Blanch,  and  was  echoed  by  Grace; 
and  then,  after  aunt  Deborah  had  surveyed 
both  with  a  gravity  which  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  maintain,  even  for  a  very  limited 
period,  she  too  joined  in  the  mirth  not  a  whit 
less  heartily. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  "  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  sharp 
tcmgue.  I  sometimes  fancy  that  I  could  make 
a  very  good  reply  if  I  had  sufiScient  time;  but 
it  always  comes  too  late.  However,  tell  me 
more  concerning  this  characterless  and  lawless 
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fellow.     Whflt  did  he,  upon  aeeing  you  so 
unexpectedly?" 

^^  Take  off  his  cap/'  replied  Grace,  ^^  and 
made  such  a  bow  that  many  a  gentleman 
might  imitate  to  advantage,  and  few  could 
surpass." 

^'  Yes,"  said'Blanch ;  ^^  and  although eyidentily 
rather  confiised,  from  the  sadden  flush  on  his 
face,  he  bade  me  'good  morning'  in  a  manner 
that  I  never  shall  forget.  It  was  an  inde* 
scribable  mingUng  of  respect  and  haughtiness/' 

'' Haughtiness ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Deborah. 
'^ Haughtiness,  forsooth!  Oddsfish,  but  W6 
shall  have  our  grooms  and  horseboys  stiff* 
backed  soon,  I  suppose!" 

"  Really,  aunt,"  returned  Grace,  who,  with* 
out  possessing  any  rightful  claim  to  consan- 
guinity, invariably  addressed  Miss  Deborah 
Sinclair  by  this  title  of  a  relative,  "  really, 
aunt,"  repeated  she,  '^  among  all  this  unfortu* 
nate,  hunted,  and  driven  man's  persecutors, 
not  one  is  more   inveterate  than  yourself, 
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which  is  80  directlj  opposite  to  the  general 
charitj  of  your  disposition." 

'^  I  can  fed  no  mercy  for  one  who  shows 
none,"  replied  aunt  Deborah.  ^^  Think  of 
diat  sad  knock  on  the  head  poor  Richard, 
Mr  Brainshaw's  assistant,  received  on  Blanch's 
birthnight,  together  with  a  sadly  squeezed 
throat  given  to  the  head-keeper  himself. 
Think  of  the  many  knock-downs,"  continued 
she,  ^^whidbi  the  constables  and  special  consta- 
bles have  met  with  when  endeavouring  to 
capture  this  marauder.  Seflect  on  the  bad 
example  he  sets  to  numbers  of  youth  who  sing 
songs  and  tell  stories  in  praise  of  his  deeds 
and  misdoings.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  quite 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings;  and 
when  young  Mr  Merton  comes  this  morning 
to  look  at  tabby  Tom,  as  he  now  does  daily, 
I  shall  tell  him  so." 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Grrace,  looking  slyly  and 
arcUy  at  Blanch,  ^^  Mr  Merton  comes  to  see 
the  cat,  does  he?" 
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A  slight — ^yeiy  slight  crimson  tint  spread 
itself  over  Blanch's  features.  It  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
chocolate. 

"  I  suppose  so,  child,"  replied  aunt  De- 
borah, ^'  for  he  takes  more  notice  of  him  than 
anybody  else.  Sometimes,  I  may  say  truly, 
he  takes  not  the  smallest  notice  of  anything, 
after  the  usual  salutations,  btU  tabby  Tom. 
There  he  sits,"  continued  aunt  Deborah,  point- 
ing to  a  particular  chair,  ^^  gently  stirring 
up  the  cat  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  as  he 
purrs  about,  and  for  an  hour  together  keeps 
the  most  silent  tongue  of  any  young  man  of 
five-and-twenty  that  I  ever  met  with." 

"  The  proverb  says,  *  it's  a  sign  of  a  wise 
head,'"  replied  Grace. 

"  It  may  be,"  rejoined  aunt  Deborah;  "  but 
the  symptom  is  a  very  disagreeable  one.  I 
love  to  talk  myself,  exceedingly,  and  am  not 
at  all  disposed  to  believe  that  the  rule  is 
unexceptionable.     But  tell  me,  child — so  oc* 
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copied  have  I  been  with  this  fellow  Swiftfoot 
that  the  inquiry's  been  neglected — ^how  is  my 
poor  Ellen  this  morning?" 

^^  She  passed  a  restless  night/'  replied 
Grace,  while  a  deep  shade  of  sorrow  passed 
across  her  brow;  "and  I  fear,"  continued 
she,  "the  disease  gains  hourly  upon  her* 
My  father,  however,  stiU  continues  to  think 
diferently,  and  speaks  exultingly  of  her  ap- 
proaching  recovery,  and  talks  of  her  flushed 
cheeks  as  if  they  were  ruddy  with  health." 

"The  poor,  dear,  good,  confiding  soul!" 
said  aunt  Deborah,  while  tears  rose  and 
trembled  in  her  eyes.  "  I  fear  the  worst  will 
come,  and  then  his  heart  will  break.  But 
come,  it's  time  that  we  should  pay  our 
morning  visit  to  the  vicarage." 


D  2 
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CHAPTER   V. 

**  Didit  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  lore. 
Thou  wouldst  M  90on  go  kuidk  ftra  with  iiiow» 
Ab  seek  to  quench  tb«  fire  of  lore  with  words.** 

The  winter's  wind  hummed  and  whistled 
throu^  the  baxe,  naked  branches  of  the 
wood^  rustling  the  last  few  leaves  still  clinging 
to  them  like  hope  to  despondency.  Not  a 
flower — ^not  even  a  daisy  speckled  the  turf: 
all  were  withered,  dead,  and  passed  away. 

^^And  so  the  whispered  reports  of  our 
meetings  have  at  length  reached  the  ears  of 
your  father,  Mary,"  said  Ned  Swiftfoot,  with 
his  arm  passed  carelessly  but  fondly  round 
the  waist  of  Tom  Brainshaw's  fayoured  and 
fayourite  daughter,  as  they  sauntered  in  the 
sinking  shades  of  evening  up  a  sequestered 
lane,  flanked  by  two  high  banks,  not  far  from 
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his  mothef  8  cottage.  ^^  The  news  must  have 
somewhat  surprised  him/'  continued  he. 

^'The  apparent  absurdity  of  the  report 
astonished  him  not  a  little/'  replied  Mary; 
^nothing  more." 

**  He  gaye  no  belief  to  it,  then/'  rejoined  he. 

^  None  whatever/'  added  Mary.  "  He 
laughed  at  the  joke,  as  he  termed  it,  most 
lieartily;  and  without  putting  a  question  to 
me,  said,  as  I  looked  very  conftised,  ^  don't 
Uofih,  girl — ^never  care  what  the  gossips  say. 
When  you're  courted,  I'll  be  bound  it  11  be 
by  no  poacher ! ' " 

^'He  may  chance  to  discover  an  error  in 
that  positive  assertion,"  returned  Ned,  laugh- 
ingly. 

^'I  pray  heaven  that  he  may  not!"  said 
Mary,  trembUng.  "  And  yet,"  continued  she, 
clasping  her  hands,  ^Hime,  accident,  some- 
thmg  will  betray  us,  and  then — God  help 
me! — it  will  prove  a  sorrowful  day  to  me." 

^^And  to  me,  also,"  replied  he,  drawing 
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her  to  him,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her 
lips;  ^^  because/'  he  continued,  ^^I  am  selfish 
enough  to  fear  that  you  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  me  at  once  and  for  ever." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  rejoined  quickly.  "  Not 
for  every  earthly  blessing  beside :  not  to  avoid" 
—and  the  words  feU  in  a  whisper  soft  and 
low,  and  sunk  into  his  ears  with  sincerity 
in  every  syllable — "not  to  avoid  becoming 
a  homeless,  wandering  outcast,  with  misery 
echoing  in  every  footfall.  No,  Edward," 
continued  she,  clinging  to  his  arm  and  look- 
ing into  his  face,  like  a  fond  woman  only  can, 
"  I  could  not  leave  you  by  a  bidding  from 
any  mortal  lips!" 

"  Perhaps  it  may  come  from  your  own 
heart,  some  day,"  returned  he,  regarding  her 
with  a  penetrating  and  steadfast  gaze. 

"  It  must  become  changed,  indeed,  for  that 
to  be  the  case,"  added  Mary,   firmly. 

"  That  would  prove  no  wonder,"  said  the 
outlaw.     "  We  change,  and  all  things  change. 
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It  is  a  lesson  I  early  learned/'  continued  he, 
"and  one  that  is  fraught  at  once  with  pain 
and  joy  :  with  pain  that  our  pleasures  are 
sinking,  and  joy  that  our  sorrows  are  on  the 
wane." 

"When  you  speak  thus,"  said  Mary, 
smiling,  "  I  cannot  think  you  to  be  Ned 
Swiftfoot,  but  some  learned  scholar  who  has 
q)ent  his  days  'mid  books  and — " 

"Books,"  interrupted  he,  "I  have  read 
but  one  that  ever  gave  me  pleasure,  and 
that's  a  volume  which  can  never  be  ex* 
hausted." 

"  And  what  is  it  called?"  inquired  Mary, 

"JVaftirtf,"  replied  he.  "A  work  open 
to  the  eye  of  the  peasant  as  it  is  to  the 
prince,  and  as  capable  of  being  admired  by 
both  and  equally  enjoyed." 

"Few  would  give  you  credit  for  such  re- 
flections," said  Mary,  "your  name  is  ever 
associated  with  deeds  of  violence." 

"Becaoae  few-none  save  yourself-know 
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me  as  I  really  am,"  replied  he.  ^^Circum- 
stances  may  render  all  men  desperate;  they 
have  me.  But  still  I  am  no  hardened 
ruffian." 

^'  By  heaven,  you  are  not ! "  exclaimed  the 
girl  with  enthusiasm. 

^^I  have  often   thought,"    he   continued, 

^^and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  wrong- 

doers  apply  the  like  poor  consolation  to  them- 

selves — that  I  might  not  be  so  culpable  as 

many,  even  of  my  clamorous  accusers.     I 

have  not  an  uneasy  thought  concerning  one 

act  of  mine  against  man,  woman,  or  child. 

I  am  no  master  to  live  out  of  the  toU  of  my 

servants ;  no  landlord  to  drag  the  rent  from 

the  needy ;  no  justice  to  hoodwink  the  law 

or  to  stretch  and  strain  it  for  oppression; 

no  preacher  of  morality,  and  the  last  to  set 

it;    no  dealer  to  cheat    and    overreach  in 

barter  and  traffic.     These  set  many  a  heart 

ill  at  ease,  and,  in  their  turn,  have  to  bear 

sufferance  and  trouble.    I,  at  least,  cannot 
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be  accused  of  such  trespafsingY  and  whw 
weighed  in  the  balance,  as,  'tis  said,  the  sins 
of  all  men  shall  be,  I  have  little  fear  of  my 
oalawful  trespasses  kicking  the  beam,  when 
those  called  lawfiil  here  shall  sink  the  com* 
mitters  of  them." 

Jnst  now  a  man  appeared  suddenly  round 
a  diarp  comer  of  the  lane,  having  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  pedlar.  A  large,  dark,  wooden 
box  was  strapped  upon  his  shoulders,  upon 
which  a  package  was  fastened  bearing  the 
q>pearance  of  a  knapsack.  He  walked  bent, 
perhaps  from  the  weight  of  his  burthen,  and 
leaned  heayily  on  a  long  staff,  as  he  approached 
at  a  slow  and  measured  pace. 

^^Yfho  is  this?"  said  Mary,  startled  as 
she  caught  a  first  glimpse  of  the  stranger. 

^^  One  who  cannot  tell  tales  of  us,"  replied 
Edward,  "for  want  of  better  acquaint- 
anee." 

*^  He  looks  like  a  hawker,"  rejoined  Mary ; 
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♦*  but  I  never  saw  him  in  this  neighbourhood 
before." 

^^  Friend/'  said  the  stranger,  stopping 
within  a  few  feet  of  Edward,  "can  you 
point  me  out  Robert  Fulton's  cottage?" 

"What,  Soaking  Bob,  the  ratcatcher's?" 
inquired  Ned. 

"  Aye,"  replied  the  other  with  a  smile,  "  so 
he  used  to  be  called  many  a  long  year  ago. " 

"  Are  you  a  friend  of  his?"  asked  Ned,  "  or 
do  you  wish  to  sell  some  of  your  ware?" 

"I  may  wish  to  exchange  a  friendly  wd- 
come  with  him,"  returned  the  stranger ;  "  but 
that  is  all  the  merchandize  that  will  pass 
between  us;  and  if  you  were  old  enough," 
continued  he,  "  you'd  know  that  even  greet- 
ings are  marketable  commodities." 

The  speaker  was  a  man  somewhat  below 
the  middle  height,  and  might  have  been 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  eyes  were 
small,  black,  and  twiokling,  and  were  deeply 
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set  into  protruding  sockets.  His  nose  was 
flat,  and  his  lips  were  rather  prominent  and 
thick,  giving  an  expression  of  the  monkey 
to  his  features  generallj.  Down  his  cheeks 
and  round  his  chin  a  thick,  dark-red  beard 
grew  luxuriantly,  and  bore  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  some  newly  untwisted  rope- 
yam.  From  beneath  a  hat  long  exposed  to 
the  Tarying  seasons,  unshapen  and  dilapidated, 
crisp,  wiry  hair  curled  in  hard  knots,  and 
romid  a  short  thick  neck  a  flabby  comforter 
was  twisted,  composed  of  wool,  and  dyed  a 
bright  scarlet.  The  remainder  of  his  costume 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  black  knee  breeches, 
much  too  long  for  the  present  wearer,  and 
which  afforded  covering  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  thickest  part  of  the  leg;  and  the  coat 
puzzled  the  observer  as  to  its  original  design. 
It  might  have  been  a  great  coat  for  a  small 
po^n,  or  a  small  coat  for  a  great  one.  At 
any  rate  it  was  never  intended  for  the  bulk 
or  stature  now  stretching  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  bagging  its  ungaiiilj  proportions.  A 
very  short  buff  waistcoat,  exposing  certajn 
buttons  and  localities  better  secreted  than 
exposed,  and  a  pair  of  thick-soled  and  high» 
laced  boots  conipleted  the  attire. 

"  That  is  the  way  to  SoaMng  Bob's  cot,'* 
said  Ned,  pointing  down  the  lane.  ^^E^eep 
this  path,"  continued  he,  ^^  until  you  are 
through  the  fir  trees  yonder ;  then  bend 
to  the  left  past  the  gravel  pit,  and  you 
will  see  his  cozy  cabin,  as  he  calls  it, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  large  hollow 
oak,  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  your  view." 

"  Thanks,"  bri^y  replied  the  stranger, 
as  he  took  his  course  in  accordance  with 
received  instructions. 

^^  He  bears  somewhat  of  an  odd  outside," 
observed  Edward,  as  the  man  departed. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  I  have  seen  him  before. 
His  face  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me." 

"  And    not    a    very    prepossessing    one, 
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either/'  rejoined  he,  laughiBg.  ^^  But  when 
and  where  do  70a  think  that  you  saw 
hhtt?" 

"  In  the  gipsy  camp  that  was  here  three 
jem  ance,"  retamed  Mary,  ^^  or  I  am 
?eiy  much  deceived*" 

^^  Ned  Swiftfoot  started  at  this  answer, 
and,  after  a  brief  communing  with  himself, 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  until  the 
welkin  rang  i^in.  '^  Ton  are  right,"  said 
he,  "  you  are  right,  Mary  ;  and  for  me 
not  to  know  him  ! " 

"  Who  is  he,  then  ? "  inquired  she. 

^^  Bamfield  Carew,  king  of  the  gipsies," 
rallied  Edward ;  ^^  by  birth  a  gentleman, 
a  rogue  and  vagrant  by  profession  and 
choice." 

^<  Was  that  Bamfield  Moore  Carew,  who 
I  have  heard  so  much  spoken  of?"  asked 
Hary. 

"  Yea,"  returned  he,  "  and  his  disguise 
of   this   morning   deceived   me,    as  it  fre- 
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quentlj  does  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  him  constantly." 

"  Were  you  ever  wsquainted  with  him?" 
inquired  she. 

"  Acquainted  with  him  ! "  he  repeated. 
"  His  majesty  nursed  me  when  a  little  puny 
child,  and  many  a  rough  game  have  we 
played  together  since." 

"  I  wonder,  then,  that  he  did  not  recog- 
nise you,"   observed  Mary. 

"  That  you  may  be  certain  he  did," 
replied  he ;  "as  certain  as  he  would  know 
his  own  face  in  his  shaving  glass." 

"  Then  why  not  address  you  as  an  ac- 
quaintance, instead  of  treating  you  as  a 
perfect  stranger?"   asked  she. 

"  Because  it  is  the  chief  delight  of  his 
life  thus  to  disguise  and  alter  his  person," 
returned  he,  "  in  order  to  create  astonish- 
ment at  his  extraordinary  powers  of  de- 
ception. He  will  now  relate  to  old  Soak^ 
how  completely  I  was  imposed  upon,   and 
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be  more  pleased  than  a  child  with  a  new 
toy.  The  way  in  which  he  will  badger  me 
about  it,  too  ! " 

''  Although  king  of  the  gipsies,"  said 
Mary,   "  he  comes  quite  alone." 

'^  A  large  camp  is  pitched,  not  far  distant, 
I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  he,  "  as  it  is 
a  custom  to  hare  one  on  Winterton  heath 
every  three  years.  But  his  majesty,"  con- 
tinued he,  laughing,  ^*  always  wanders  un- 
attended." 

"  The  evening  is  closing  fast,"  said  Mary, 
"we  must  not  remain  longer  here." 

"  Where  did  you  leave  your  father  ? " 
mquired  Edward. 

'^  Taking  his  sleep,  previous  to  his  night 
watch,"   replied  Mary. 

"  Then  hasten  away,  dear,"  rejoined  he, 
"  for  the  old  man 's  too  regardful  of  duty 
to  remam  much  longer  slumbering." 

If  the  lovers  had  not  been  too  occupied 
with  those  soft  and  all-engrossing  dalliances 
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hand  pressed  in  hand^  and  lip  to  lip — 

<Ae  or  other  might  chanced  to  have  dis^ 
covered  an  nnwelcome  witness  peeping  throngh 
a  neighbouring  bnsh  at  their  warm  and 
tender  embrace. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

*"  Hark  you  this,  Bmhmuo, 
The  deril  can  cite  scripture  for  bis  purpose. 


n 


ksb  there  sat  Mr  Bobert  Fulton^  or,  in 
the  familiar  nomaiclatare  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  known,  ^^  Soaking  Bob,"  in  the 
very  same  posture  of  ease  and  comfort,  and 
exhibiting  a  corresponding  mental  eompla- 
oeQcj,  that  we  first  discovered  him  in* 
Stretched  in  his  easy  chair  before  a  crac&« 
hng  log,  sending  forth  a  glowing  warmtiL 
and  cheerfiil  light,  he  rested  in  that  dreamy^ 
wakefaMesB,  now  closing  his  eyes  and  then 
partly  opening  them  with  the  dnll,  leaden 
look  a  cat  exhibits  when  basking  in  the 
noontide  sun.  The  terriers  were  snoozing 
at  Ids   feet,    in    yarious   postures,    but  all 
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betokening  the  most  entire  enjoyment ;  and 
the  old  thrush,  in  the  wicker  cage,  had 
settled  himself  on  his  perch  in  a  dozy  mood, 
but  fixed  determination  not  to  yield  all  con- 
sciousness to  the  pleasurable  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  snug  appearance  of  all  things 
around.  On  a  table,  within  reach,  a  flask 
stood — and  one  capable  of  holding  a  good 
honest  quart,  too — and  by  its  side  a  drink- 
ing horn  was  placed,  from  which  many  a 
stoop  of  strong  drink  had  passed  the  rubicon 
of  Soaking  Bob's  palate. 

"  Humph,  ha ! "  exclaimed  he,  roused 
from  his  lethargy  by  the  sudden  whiz  and 
pop  of  a  charred  piece  of  wood  falling 
between  his  legs ;  and,  regardless  of  the 
smouldering  ember,  he  filled  a  dram  fr^m 
the  gurgling  bottle,  and  disposing  of  it  in 
a  way  best  suited  to  his  inclination,  com- 
menced ruminating  npon  matters  both  per- 
spective and  retrospective.  "  I've  heard 
folks    talk    about    this    being    a    miserable 
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world,"   said  he,  smacking  his  lips;   ^^but, 
upon  my  life,  they  must  be  terribly  mis- 
taken.    I  never  could  find  out  the  misery 
80  commonly  spoken  of.     Perhaps  we  never 
bimted  for    it,  eh,   Trim?"    continued  he, 
addressing   a  canine  companion.     ^^  And  if 
we  had,  and  turned  it  up,  I  really  believe 
we  should  have  drowned  him  in  wholesome 
liquor.     I    never    think    of   it,"    said    he, 
holding  up  the  flask  before  the  rays  of  the 
fire,  and  looking  at  its  contents,    ^^  but  with 
the  most  lively  satisfaction ;    and  never  see 
it  but  with  an  eye  of  a  lover— ay,  just 
like  Ned  looked  at  pretty  Mary  Brainshaw 
as  they  parted    to-night ;    that's   the  way 
I    regard    my    bottle.       Poor    hairbrained 
boy  ! "  continued  old  Soaker,  commiseratingly , 
^^  I  litiile  thought  you'd  spread  that  net  for 
a  fresh  covey  of  danger.     Out  of  the  mob 
of  girls  ready  to  fly   into  his   arms,    like 
nlly  moths  into  a  candle,   he  must  choose 
her  of  all  others.     Not  that  I  am  surprised 
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at  it.  Oh,  no !  nothing  surprises  me  where 
he's  concerned.  I  daxe  say  he  picked  her 
out  of  the  bunch  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Miss  Sinclair's  head-keeper,  and 
consequently  about  the  greatest  enemy  he's 
got.  Yes,  yes,  that  was  it,  no  doubt,  and 
when  Tom  Brainshaw  arriyes  at  the  dis- 
covery, as  in  the  end  he  must,  I  shan't 
be  the  least  astonished  to  hear  of  an  inte- 
resting case  of  murder  enlirening  the  dulness 
of  these  parts." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence  the 
soliloquizer  replenished  his  horn,  and  drank^ 
with  an  appearance  of  relish,  to  the  sagacity 
of  this  supporition.  ^^  It  was  very  odd  that 
I  should  just  drop  upon  'em,"  resumed  he, 
"just  in  the  very  act  of  billing  and  cooing, 
too.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ned  little  thought  who 
was  peeping  through  the  brier  hard  by. 
And,"  continued  the  prudent  and  self-preser- 
vating  Mr  Fulton,  coming  to  a  sudden  check 
in  his  mirth,  "  it  was  quite  as  well  he  did 
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not  Ned  is  a  very  peppery  blade,  and  it 
might  hare  ruffled  the  hackles  of  his  temper 
if  he  had  chanced  to  have  foond  me  so 
interested  in  his  a&irs,  and  one  cannot  help 
being  reminded  how  very  swift  and  straight 
his  fists  are  on  those  occasions." 

An  approaching  footstep  interrupted  his 
further  meditations.  He  tnmed  his  watch- 
ful ear  to  the  sound,  and,  as  it  tramped 
nearer  and  nearer,  proceeded,  with  con- 
siderable  agility,  to  secrete  the  evidence  of 
his  recent  potations,  and  to  assume  forthwith 
the  condition  and  decrepit  appearance  of 
debilitated  age. 

"  It*s  a  stranger's  foot,"  said  he,  in  that 
v^  still  voice  which  is  sometimes  indulged 
in  by  persons  holding  confidential  communi- 
catioDS  with  themselves;  ^^  it's  a  stranger's 
footfall." 

The  hitherto  indifferent  terriers  now  sprung 
from  their  recumbent  postures,  and,  with 
ill-suppressed    growls    and    grumbles,    stood 
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with  pricked  ears  sniffing  at  the  threshold. 
A  loud  knock  at  the  door  produced  a 
responsive  chorus  of  yaps  and  other  angry 
demonstrations ;  but  the  voice  of  their 
master  quieted  the  noise,  and  as  he  gave 
the  "  Come  in,  neighbour,"  to  the  sum- 
mons, the  dogs  fell  back,  and  the  opened 
door  revealed  the  form  of  the  pedler. 

"  Forgive  me,  friend,"  said  he,  remaining 
in  the  doorway,  "  but  a  heavy  load  and  a 
long  journey  have  beaten  me  to  a  stand- 
still.    Will  you  give  me  a  night's  lodging  ?" 

Now  it  was  a  fixed  maxim  with  Mr 
Kobert  Fulton  to  give  away  nothing,  except 
that  which  is  ever  ungraciously  received, 
and  that  is,  advice.  He  therefore,  with 
two  or  three  significant  shrugs  of  the 
shoulder,  replied  to  this  efiect,  in  a  garrulous, 
piping  tone,  like  some  old  man  crumbled 
Into  second  infancy,  ^^  That  he  supposed 
board  and  lodging  were  to  be  had,  like 
other  necessaries,  for  money,  and  that  if  he, 
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the  staranger,  possessed  the  wherewithal,  he 
would  find  a  public-house,  not  half  a  mile 
distant,  called  the  ^Bog  and  Duck,'  and 
under  the  sign,  in  conspicuous  black  and 
white  letters,  a  board  intimating  good  accom- 
modation was  to  be  had  there  for  man 
and  beast.  For  his  part,  he  was  very  par- 
ticular in  not  depriving  that  establishment 
of  any  custom,  however  humble  or  insig- 
nificant, and  therefore,  whatever  pain  it 
might  occasion  him  by  refusing  the  traveller's 
request,  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  fi*om 
force  of  circumstances." 

"  Ah ! "  briefly  exclaimed  the  traveller, 
limping  into  the  room,  as  if  one  leg  had 
beaten  the  other  in  a  race  of  which  should 
become  the  longest.  ^^  Ah  ! "  repeated  he, 
occupying  a  chair,  without  further  obser- 
vation or  ceremony,  and  beginning  to  unstrap 
the  burthen  on  his  back. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said?"   inquired 
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the  astonished  Mr  Fulton,  rising  saddenly 
from  his  seat,  and  almost  forgetting  the 
character  he  had  so  felicitoosly  assumed. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  replied  the  stranger,  in  the 
most  cool  and  imperturbable  manner  possible 
to  be  conceived,  and  continuing  to  unfasten 
the  buckles,  he  quickly  dispossessed  himself 
of  the  box  and  pack,  and  placed  both  upon 
the  floor.  "  There,"  continued  he,  giving 
his  relieved  shoulders  a  shake,  ^^  that's  what 
I  call  comfortable." 

The  ratcatcher  witnessed  these  proceedings 
with  the  same  amiable  expression  that  a 
bull-dog  evinces  when  worried  at  the  end 
of  his  chain.  For  a  short  period  he  was  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  convey  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  his  indignation.  At  length  he 
said,  in  a  voice  ill  according  with  the  purport 
of  his  speech,  '^  I'm  a  man  of  peace.  Poor 
old  Bob's  a  man  of  peace.  But,"  continued 
he,  rising  from  his  seat  and  clenching  his 
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fists,  ^*  if  you  don't  budge  out  of  this  house 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  the  devil  to  scorch 
a  feaUier,  111  try  a  bout  with  ye." 

''  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  returned  the  other,  cross- 
ing his  feet  and  looking  into  ihe  ratcatcher's 
oonntenance  with  eyes  twinkling  with  mirtli. 
'*  You're  too  old  and  weak  for  that  now. 
Tye  taken  possession  for  the  night,  and  mean 
to  keep  it." 

"  Not  if  a  stout  cudgd  will  crack  your 
crown,"  rejoined  the  irate  ratcatcher,  seizing 
his  tmsty  cudgel  and  whirling  it  dexterously 
aboTe  his  head. 

^'  You're  more  nimble  than  I  expected 
to  find  ye,"  added  the  other,  still  retaining 
his  oomposnre. 

^^  You  may  find  me  a  match  for  ye,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  over,"  returned  Mr  Fulton, 
adyaneing  in  a  threatening  manner. 

^^  Come,  come,"  said  the  other,  clutch* 
ing  his  staff  in  the  centre,  and,  springing 
upon  his  feet,  he  spun  it  above  his  helul 
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80  rapidly  that  it  looked  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion.  ^^  I  could 
beat  off  a  dozen  such/'   continued  he. 

The  wai7  ratcatcher  was  taken  some- 
what by  surprise  at  the  adroitness  exhi- 
bited by  the  obstinate  stranger,  and  it  being 
a  rule,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  that 
discretion  was  the  considerable  better  part 
of  valour,  he  quickly  stayed  his  hostile 
demonstration,  and  essayed  once  more  to 
try  the  policy  of  negotiations. 

"  I  never  struck  a  blow  under  my  own 
roof  yet,"  said  he,  "  and  at  my  time  of 
life  I  don't  think  it  would  become  me ; 
but,  nevertheless,  out  you  go,"  contuiued 
he,  ^^  and  the  only  question  is,  whether 
Tm  to  fetch  the  constable,  with  a  few 
assistants,  to  drag  you  before  Mr  Wells 
the  magistrate,  who'll  commit  you  to  the 
cage,  or  whether  you'U  take  my  blessing, 
with  a  glass  of  good  brandy,  and  depart 
like  a  Christian." 
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^'  I  always  take  the  best  offer  on  all 
occasions/'  replied  the  pedler,  reseating  him* 
sel^  '^  and  therefore  give  me  yonr  dram, 
bnt  I  eschew  the  Uessing/' 

Mr  Fnlton  eyed  the  stranger  narrowly, 
as  if  donbtfiil  of  the  sincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions; bnt  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he 
poured  forth  a  liberal  glass  of  the  promised 
liqnor,  and  offered  it  in  silence  to  his  nn* 
welcome  guest. 

"  Hole's  to  your  health,"  said  he,  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  as  he  quaffed  the  dram  he 
plucked  the  false  and  bushy  beard  from 
his  chin,  and  pitching  his  slouched  and  bat- 
tered hat  upon  the  floor,  burst  into  a  loud, 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

Mr  Fulton  was  amazed.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes  to  brighten  his  optical  powers ;  thert 
dowly  surveyed  the  laughing  pedler  from 
Bed  to  head,  and,  after  assuring  himself  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  identity,  grasped  his 
hand,  which  he  wrung  with  friendly  fervour, 
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and  joined  in  the  roar  with  not  a  jot  less 
heartiness. 

^^  Bamfield  Carew ! "  ezdaimed  he.  ^^  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Still  at  the  same  old  trade,  eh? 
Deceiving  your  best  friends,  man,  and 
making  game  of  yoor  subjects.  It  isn't 
every  king,  I  wot,  that  has  such  privileges." 

"  No,"  replied  his  majesty ;  "  but  I 
govern  in  a  nightcap  instead  of  a  crown^ 
and  there  is  always  more  fim  and  fellowship 
under  one  than  the  other.  I  found  you, 
however,  in  a  similar  mood,"  continued  he. 
"  Poor  old  BoVs  a  man  of  peace.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!     Yes,  when  it  suits  his  purpose." 

"  You  know  whose  apprentice  I  was," 
returned  the  ratcatcher. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  king  of  the  wandering 
tribes,  ^^  and  the  most  promiMng  one  that  I 
ever  had.  Only,"  continued  he,  "  when  you 
had  learned  your  trade  you  forgot  to  reward 
your  master." 

^^  I  didn't  like  going  from  place  to  place," 
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added  the  ratcatcher,  seating  himself  opposite 
to  liis  friend  before  the  fire,  and  replenish- 
ing the  horn  to  the  brim;  '^  and,  as  I  have 
told  yon  before,  although  bom  in  the  camp,  I 
never  relished  sleeping  under  a  tent,  or  a  tree, 
or  a  rick,  or  a  hedge,  or  a  bam.  Qive  me 
walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  a  good 
aonnd  weather-proof  roof.  I  hate  your  chilly 
damp  ^ts  for  a  dwelling,  and  always  did." 

"  Few,  not  one  that  I  ever  knew  of," 
returned  the  prince  of  vagrants,  ^'  except 
ycmrself,  ever  deserted  his  tribe  to  settle 
by  himself.  A  gipsy  loves  the  wild  in 
which  he  first  felt  the  rough  kiss  of  the 
wind  and  the  fall  of  the  dew,  as  the  eagle 
does  her  aerie.     There's  no  taming  either." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  old  Soaker,  taking  a 
capacious  sip  of  the  best  distilled,  *^  I  never 
had  any  peculiar  liking  for  an  eagle's  life. 
I  hate  your  flim-flams.     Give  me  the  solids." 

"  Ever  thus,"  replied  his  majesty.    "  From 
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a  little  idle  boy  self  was  the  thought;  g^lf 
the  study,  self  the  spring  to  action.  And 
now  you're  somewhat  grizzled  with  age, 
such  is  the  one  reflection." 

*'  There's  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  rejoined  old  Soaker ;  "  there 
always  was,  and  I'm  of  the  opinion  now  that 
I  was  when  a  pilferer  of  hen-roosts — if  folks 
would  take  care  of  themselves,  mind  their 
own  business,  and  leave  others  to  do  the 
same,  there  wouldn't  be  the  quantity  of 
fools  and  daft  nincompoops  to  grumble  at 
mishaps  and  misfortune.  Take  care  of 
yourself  is  my  motto,  and  I'm  always  re^ 
peating  it  to  young  Ned  Swiftfoot,  but 
it's  no—" 

"  Ay,"  interrupted  his  royal  companion, 
and  a  deep  flush  spread  over  his  olive-oom- 
plexioned  cheek,  while  a  light  flashed  in 
his  eyes  as  if  a  silent  chord  had  been 
struck,    "  what  of  that  young  gallows  bird  ?" 
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"  What,  haven^t  you  paid  a  visit  ta  Kit 
Hacrone  before  you  called  on  me?"  asked 
die  ratcatcher,  while  a  snule  quiyered  upon 
his  lips. 

"  Tes,"  replied  the  king,  looking  at  or 
tiiroQgh  his  glass  as  he  lifted  it  to  his 
lips,  ^^  I  saw  her ;"  and  as  he  quaffed  the 
Hqnor  he  muttered  something  which  sounded 
like  a  malediction. 

"  It  wasn't  like  one  of  your  meetings  of  old, 
FD  be  bound  to  say,"  rejoined  old  Soaker, 
with  something  like  mischief  in  the  tone; 
"when  by  the  woodside  and  daisy  mead 
ye  used  to  whisper — ^" 

"  Out  upon  the  thought ! "  interrupted 
his  companion  ftuiously ;  but,  as  if  sud- 
denly recollecting  the  ill-timed*  ebullition  of 
tonper,  he  smoothed  his  brow  and  said 
blandly,  "  We  were  young  then.  Bob ;  poor, 
foolish,  sUly  things,  talking  nonsense  and 
dreaming  of  life  as  if  it  was  a  summer's 
day,    teeming    with    endless   joy.     We   are 
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old  now,  Bob,  ugly,  and  wise,  and  have 
long  since  woke  from  all  sach  idle  fancies." 

^'  Ah ! "  exclaimed  old  So^er,  with  a 
wondrous  expression  of  self-satisfaction,  "  I 
never  had  any  of  that  kind.  But  tell  me," 
continued  he,  "  what  did  our  once  comely 
Kate  say  to  ye?" 

"  As  usual,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  1 
was  worse  than  frantic  to  persist  in  my 
endeayours  to  discover  the  name  of  her 
seducer,  and  the  cause  of  all  my  misery  ; 
for  that  her  lip  was  sealed,  and  no  eaf 
should  ever  have  it  breathed  into." 

"  I  think  you  swore  to  take  what  is 
called  revenge,  some  six-and-twenty  years 
ago,  on  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  should 
you  ever  find  him  out,"  observed  Mr  Fulton, 
carelessly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  .the  gipsy  king,  with  a 
husky  voice  and  clenched  fingers,  "  and  I'd 
take  it  with  more  pleasure  now  from  having 
waited  so  long." 
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"  I  believe  you  promised  to — "  and  Mr 
Folton  drew  his  finger  significantly  across 
lis  throat. 

His  majesty  nodded,  and  said,  *^Yes,  if 
tJie  highest  gibbet  ever  raised  was  to  be 
my  doom  the  next  moment." 

^^  And  if  dead  and  buried  ?"  inquired 
M  Soaker. 

^^  To  rake  up  his  bones  and  fire  them 
with  his  coffin/'  replied  his  companion. 

"  Humph ! "  exclaimed  Soaking  Bob. 
"  Silly  proceedings  in  either  case.  How- 
ever, tastes  differ.  I'd  offer  no  helping 
hand  to  such  profitless  labour." 

^^  There  you  are  again,"  said  his  com- 
panion. ^^  Self  and  profit.  But  you  couldn't, 
if  you  would,"   continued  he. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  in 
a  tone  which  partook  slightly  of  equivo- 
cation. 

^^  Perhaps  notT^  repeated  his  majesty. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
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"  Decidedly  not,"  returned  old  Soaker, 
^^  if  that  will  suit  you  better,  as  I  have 
often  told  you  before." 

"Well,  well,  let  it  pass!"  added  his 
regal  companion.  "  I  saw  Ned  on  my  way," 
continued  he,  "  but  he  didn't  recognize 
hie." 

"  Who  should  ?"  briefly  remarked  Mr 
Pulton. 

"  When  he  was  first  bom,"  said  the  gipsy 
king,  "  I  had  a  great  inclination  to  try  the 
effects  of  his  head  under  my  heel." 

"  You  would  have  stopped  the  growth  of 
a  fine  child,"  replied  old  Soaker,  "  but 
one  of  doubtful  pedigree  in  my  mind." 

"  Hark  ! "  exclaimed  his  guest,  catching 
the  sound  of  a  footstep  approaching. 

The  cottage  door  was  thrust  rudely  back 
upon  its  hinges,  and  the  object  of  their  dis- 
course entered. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

**  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted?" 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  early  spring. 
The  primrose  and  violet  decked  the  bank, 
and  a  few  adventorons  bees  were  rifling 
tiidr  petals,  although  glistening  beads  of  the 
thawing  frost  still  hung  upon  them  like  tears 
on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  Birds  —  happy, 
wild,  roving  birds ! — were  singing  on  bush 
and  bough,  and  twittering  and  chirping  in 
the  spirit  of  their  joy,  as  if  their  trilling 
throats  would  split  with  merriment.  Oh ! 
what  is  there  like  a  morning  in  spring? 
^ad,  pretty  spring !  It  is  the  budding  of 
hope  and  joy's  herald  to  nature :  it  is  the 
childhood  of  the  seasons,  which  comes  and 
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goes,  and  still  is  ever  young.  There's  not 
a  heart — no,  not  one — ^but  feels  its  throb 
quickened  'neath  the  influence  of  her  advent. 
The  old  smile  at  the  flower-bedecked  god- 
dess, and  chafe  their  wrinkled  hands  with 
glee  as  she  trips  o'er  moor  and  mead,  while 
children,  kissed  by  health,  join  in  her  gam- 
bols and  pluck  the  blossoms  that  she  strews. 
Pleasure  is  her  handmaid,  and  waits  upon 
her  footfall  like  edio  to  the  sound. 

Li  a  large  church  of  ancient  architecturo, 
with  its  tower  so  clamped  with  ivy  that 
scarcely  a  stone  was  visible,  and  whose 
gaudily  stained  panes  and  sainted  niches  told 
that  those  storms  which  swept  away,  in  the 
burly  reign  of  Cromwell,  the  remnants  of 
religious  fiinaticism,  had  passed  harmlessly 
by,  an  old  man  knelt  praying  for  his  only 
earthly  solicitation.  Alone,  and  before  the 
altar  he  knelt,  and  thus  breathed  his  earnest 
prayer. 

"  Father  of  mercy,  hearken  to  the  petition 
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of  the  aJ99ictecL  Dispenser  of  eveiy  blessing, 
Director  of  all  things,  an  hnmble  supplicant 
kneels  for  the  blest  extension  of  thy  power. 
Bestore,  0  God!  the  health  of  my  patient, 
mffeiing  child.  Be  pleased  to  stay  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  fell  disease.  Let  her  once 
more  raise  her  voice  in  thankfulness  and 
joy  to  thy  holy  name,  and  be  freed  from  in- 
eieasing  agony.  Grant  this,  I  beseech  thee. 
But  shonld  it  please  thy  inscrutable  provi- 
deoce  to  chasten  me  with  her  loss,  so  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  that  I  may  be  * 
enabled  to  suffer  resignedly.  Support  me 
in  the  affliction.  And  this  I  beseech  thee, 
throngh  the  mediation  of  the  Sufferer  and 
Saviour  of  mankind." 

Tears  chased  each  otiier  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  heart-sore  parent  as  he  rose  from  his 
attitude  of  devotion,  and  his  features  were 
pale  and  haggard  from  intense  suffering. 
Tottering  to  a  seat,  he  seemed  overcome  with 
emotion,   and,   bending  his    chin    upon  his 
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name,  when  death  snatched  the  being  of  his 
love  from  him,  and  he  felt  the  sadness  of  the 
heart  bereft  of  sunshine.  Time  and  resigna- 
tion, however,  restored  his  demeanour  of 
happiness,  when  one  of  his  children,  Ellen, 
evinced  symptoms  of  an  early  decay.  Scarcely 
fourteen,  and  a  hectic  flush  spread  itself  upon 
her  fair  alabaster  cheek,  burning  like  a  fanned 
cinder,  and  throwing  its  hateful  brightness 
in  her  eyes.  The  consumptive,  hacking 
cough,  too,  commenced  to  weary  night  and 
day,  and  the  gradual  wasting  of  her  fragile 
frame,  left  to  none,  but  her  doting  father,  a 
hope  of  life  remaining.  He  hoped  against 
hope,  and  dwelt,  like  a  child,  on  the  shadow 
of  his  own  conjuring. 

And  the  good  old  man  had  come  thus  to 
pray  for  his  child.  For  minutes  the  channds 
of  his  grief  continued  open;  but  at  length, 
regaining  composure,  he  arose  from  his  seat, 
and  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  vicarage. 
And  where  was  there  a  prettier  little  cozy 
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spot  than  this  said  vicarage?  Deep  in  a 
deQ  the  hoajae  stood,  about  a  mile  from  the 
efaurch,  its  walls  covered  with  woodbine  and 
creeping  plants,  and  the  trees  spreading 
thdr  branches  over  its  roof,  protected  it  from 
manj  a  rough  angry  blast  of  the  winter's 
wind  On  a  small  but  pretty  lawn  before 
its  portal,  flower-beds  were  dotted,  and  the 
order  of  their  arrangement  showed  the  taste 
and  care  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  or* 
diard  adjoining  there  was  a  dove-cot,  in 
which  many  a  pigeon  was  reared  to  spread 
its  wing  and  cleave  the  air  without  the  chance 
of  ever  being  required  to  exhibit'  its  heels 
beneath  a  pasty  crust.  A  stable,  or,  more 
properly,  a  loose  box,  in  the  immediate 
▼icfaiity,  contained  the  fattest  pony  eyes  ever 
beheld  walking  behind  a  four-wheel  chaise 
occasionally ;  for  it  was  sddom  that  Bob  was 
required,  and  when  he  was,  up-hill  and  down- 
hiU  and  level  were  all  the  same  to  him;  he 
never  altered  his  pace,  and  that  was  a  walk, 
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remarkable  for  its  perfect  ease  and  leisure. 
In  a  warm  sunny  nook,  close  to  Bob's  domain, 
a  row  of  hives  stood,  and  the  vicar  has 
been  known  to  stand  many  an  hour  of  a 
summer's  evening  to  assist  the  weak,  ex- 
hausted, and  overloaded  bees,  as  they  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  lift  them  into  their  homes. 
Before  the  closed  casement  of  a  lower  room 
the  vicar's  debilitated  daughter  lounged  upon 
a  couch.  It  required  no  skill  of  an  expe- 
rienced leech  to  discover  that  she  soon  would 
be 

"  A  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing.** 

And  yet  how  beautiful  she  looked.  Her  long 
silken  chestnut  hair  swept  down  her  neck, 
white  as  ivory,  in  thin  waving  curls.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  blue,  fringed  with  lashes 
that  hid  them  from  their  length.  A  flush 
of  the  hue  of*  a  pink  was  on  her  cheek ;  but 
not  of  the  healthful  glow.  It  came  from 
the  insidious  fire  consuming  her  young  life, 
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aod,  like  a  spark  burning  more  brightlj 
towards  its  close,  seemed  about  to  be  ex- 
tiDgaifihed.  Carefhlly  wrapped  up,  she  laid, 
tonung  a  look  somewhat  anxiously  to  the 
lawn  gate,  as  if  impatiently  waiting  the 
niTal  of  somebody.  By  her  side  sat  her 
sister  Grace,  arranging  a  bouquet  of  early 
flowers. 

"There,  dear  EUen,''  said  Grace,  giving 
her  the  flowers,  ^^  I  could  not  gather  a  better 
nosegay." 

"My  best  thanks,  dear,"  replied  the  in- 
Tslid,  extending  her  thin,  almost  transparent 
hand  for  the  presaoit.  "But  I'm  an  ex- 
travagant pensioner  upon  your  flowers, 
Craoe,''  continued  she.  "  Not  a  morning 
passes  but  you  rifle  the  garden  of  its  yet 
scanty  productions." 

"They  are,  indeed,  few  at  present,"  re- 
jomed  her  sister;  "but  each  succeeding 
morning  brings  a  large  accession  to  my  store. 
But  see,  here  comes  our  father." 

VOL.  I.  0 
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"  Fm  truly  glad  that  he's  come,"  returned 
Ellen,  bending  a  look  of  delight  on  the  ap- 
proaching form  of  her  fatiier.  ^^I  began 
to  get  quite  impatient  for  his  arrival/' 

As  soon  as  the  vicar  saw  who  occnpied  the 
window,  he  hurried  forward  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  quickly  was  in  the  tender  embraces 
of  his  children. 

"And  how  is  my  Ellen  this  morning?" 
said  he,  imitating  a  cheerftdness  of  manner 
in  ill  accordance  with  his  feelings. .  "  Has 
she  passed  a  tranquil  night,  and  does  she 
feel  improved?"  continued  he,  with  that  soli- 
citude which  a  fond  parent  can  only  feel. 

"  Yes,  dear  father,"  she  replied,  "  I  was 
very  quiet  during  the  night.  My  cough 
was  less  wearisome,  and  I  am  much 
better." 

Yes,  she  always  said  so ;  when  most  pained 
and  exhausted,  still  to  that  question  there 
was  but  one  answer — "I  am  much  better." 
And  if  all  untruths  be  recorded  sin%  stiU 
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this  one  be  excepted,  and  counted  in  the 
balance  of  her  virtues. 

But  the  £Either's  watchfiil  ear  had  heard 
tiie  frightM  symptoms  of  the  insidious 
malady.  He  listened  in  the  dead  stillness 
of  the  night  to  the  oft-repeated  cough  and 
half-suppressed  groan  of  anguish.  It  was 
his  light  footstep  that  trod  now  and  then 
to  the  door  of  the  invalid's  apartment,  and 
when  sotnething  like  repose  had  soothed  her 
anguish,  the  whispered  thanksgiving  arose 
fix>m  his  lips  in  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the 
gnnting  of  his  prayer. 

I  expect  to  see  aunt  Deborah  and  Blanch 
directly/'  said  Grace,  preparing  the 
offices  for  breakfast.  ^^  They  intend  coming 
esilier  than  usual  on  account  of  taking 
a  long  but  slow  drive  in  the  carriage." 


u 


** It  is  yet  chilly,"  relied  the  vicar.     "I 
ahould  prefer  their  going  about  noon." 
^^  I  am  fond  of  the  morning  air,   father," 
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rejoined  Ellen.      ^^It  reyives  me,  and  gives 
me  spirits." 

^^But  there  is  danger  attending  it  at  this 
season  of  the  year/'  returned  he,  ^^and 
we  cannot,  must  not  incur  the  shadow  of 
one." 

At  this  moment  a  large  old  family  carriage, 
that  seemed  to  have  been  built  in  the  primi- 
tire  age  of  coach-building,  stopped  at  the 
lawn  gate,  and  from  it  descended  light-footed 
Blanch  and  her  worthy  old  aunt,  Miss 
Deborah  Sinclair. 

"  My  dear  Mr  Wells,"  said  the  antiquated 
lady,  panting  with  the  exertion  of  keeping 
pace  with  her  niece  up  the  gravel  path, 
and  refreshing  herself  with  a  seat,  "I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you,  and  yet  you  look  un- 
usually pale.  And  how  is  my  darling 
Ellen?"  continued  she,  in  the  same  stop 
and  short  breath ;  "  not  worse,  Fm  sure,  by 
her  looks."    And  so  aunt  Deborah  always 
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8ai(l  in  the  presence  of  the  vicar*  ^^  But, 
Mess  me!  IVe  something  to  say  of  an  ex^ 
traordinaiy  nature — ^what  do  yon  think 
has  happened?" 

Now  it  occnned  to  the  yicar,  as  it  would 
to  any  reasonaUe  and  collected  mind,  that 
this  hypothetical  interrogatory  was  of  the 
order  difficult  to  solve,  and  so  he  briefly 
replied  that  "he  could  not  conjecture.'' 

"Yesterday  morning/'  resumed  aunt  De- 
borah, bk  a  portentous  tone,  and  making 
each  word  tdl  upon  the  curiosity  of  h^ 
auditors  by  the  deliberate  way  she  let  it  fall 
from  her  tongue,  "  an  old  man  met  me  whOe 
strolling  in  the  park,  particularly  lame  with 
one  of  his  legs — ^but  which  I  quite  forget — 
and  begged  alms  of  me.  I  gave  him  six- 
pence, and  told  him  to  go  his  way.  Upon 
my  return  home,  an  old  woman  accosted 
me,  and  asked  for  some  broken  victuals. 
I  told  her   to   go  into  the   servants'   hall. 
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sad  directed  provisic^ns  to  be  set  before  her. 
In  a  short  time,  it  istppears,  she  Vegan  tell- 
ing fortunes,  and  such  were  her  flattering 
prognostications  that  each  servant  in  the 
house  became  a  candidate  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  After  her  departure,  a  lad 
<iQme  begging,  and  firom  the  glassy  ex> 
pression  of  his  eyes,  and  the  mumeaning 
smile  upon  his  features,  there  could  be  but 
little  doubt  that  he  was  an  idiot.  I  re* 
lieved  the  poor  fellow,  and  he  departed.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  womw,  somewhat  younger^ 
desired  to  see  me,  and,  afber  an  interesting 
statement,  that  she  was  about  becoming  a 
mother,  I  was  induced  to  accede  to  her 
somewhat  exorbitant  wants.  Well,  Mr 
Wells ! "  continued  aunt  Deborah,  a  little 
pufled  for  the  want  of  breath,  "withm  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  suinmoned  into 
the  drawing  room,  as  Colonel  Clyde  wished 
most  particularly  to  see  me.     Rather  asto- 
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nisfaed  at  the  xeqwst;  I  went  into  the  room, 
and  diere  :stood.  a  very  well-dressed  many 
with  the  air  of  a  gentleman. 

"  *  Madam,  ^  said  he,  ^I  have  to  offer 
joa  my  apologies  for  xntrading  upon  you; 
|mt  being^  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  could  not 
d^y  myaelf  the  pleasure  of  vkiting  a  place 
replete  with  some  of  the  most  pleasant  asso- 
dations  of  my  life*  Your  brother,  Mr 
ffindair^  was  one  of  my  earliest  friends,' 
contmued  he,  ^  and  we  passed  several  vaca- 
tioDS  here  when  boys  at  £ton«' 

^^I  was  quite  delighted,  of  course,"  said 
amit  Deborah,  ^Vto  see  a  friend  of  my  late 
dear  brother,  and  although  his  name  did 
not  sound  £Euniliar  to  my  ear,  I  was  certain 
his  claim  to  intimacy  was  genuine,  from 
rariooa  circumstances  and  incidents  he  re- 
lated connected  with  the  boyish  life  of 
Blanch's  father. 

*^I  inquired  if  the  friendship  continued 
up.  to  hia  death?" 
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^^^No/  he  replied,  ^we  met  several  times 
after  our  separation  from  school;  but  our 
course  in  life  was  very  different,  and  we 
saw  little  of  each  other  afterwards.' 

*^  After  some  more  unimportant  remarks, 
and  I  was  silently  repeating  his  name,  to 
see  if  I  could  conjure  up  a  recollection  of 
it,  he  observed  with  a  smile,  *1  think  you 
are  endeavouring  to  remember  me;  but  you 
will  not  unless  1  correct  the  error  I  made 
in  giving  the  name   of  Clyde.'      I  started 

« 

at  this  unlooked-for  declaration. 

^^ '  Yes,'  he  continued,  ^  1  as  often  change 
my  name  as  1  do  my  habits.  Do  you  see 
any  likeness  between  me  and  any  of  the 
objects  of  your  munificence  this  morning?' 
inquired  he,  pulling  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of 
flannel  and  two  pairs  of  worsted  stockings. 

^'  I  stared,  as  you  may  suppose,"  said 
aunt  Deborah,  ^^as  if  moonstruck.  There 
were  the  very  things  I  had  given  to  the 
young  woman  about  to  become  a  mother. 
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^ '  Be  not  surprised,  Madam,'  he  observ^ 
lao^iiDg  heartily,  and  taking  his  hat,  ^Fm 
Bamfield  Carew/ 

^  THiat,  king  of  the  gipsies  ?    I  exdaimed* 

"**Te8,'  he  replied,  ^and  who  feds  ho- 
noured by  taking  leave  of  a  lady.^ 

^With  this  he  left,  making  a  most  ele- 
gant bow  as  he  closed  the  door  on  my 
astonished  sdf,"  said  aunt  Deborah,  at  length 
c<Himig  to  a  dose  in  her  narrative. 

'^And  did  this  extraordinary  man  know 
Mr  Sindair  at  Eton?"  inquired  the  vicar. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ! "  replied  the  old  lady, 
^'and  for  some  time  afterwards.  I  recollect 
them  being  companions  qaite  well." 

^*It  was  from  that  sdiool  he  first  ran 
away  to  join  a  tribe  of  gipsies,  I  have 
heard,"  remarked  Blanch. 

^Tesy  and  from  that  time  no  exertions 
of  his  friends  could  redaim  him,"  rejoined 
aunt  Deborah.  ^^My  brother  was  among 
the  most  energetic,"   continued  she,    '^  and 

02 
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frequently  went. to  his  camp  to  reason  with 
him  on  the  extravagant  improprietj  of  his 
conduct;  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
quit  his  roving  career.  He  loved  its  hard- 
ships, he  said,  better  than  the  luxuries'  of 
refined  life." 

"  How  very  strange  ! "  remarked  Grace. 
^^  But  is  there  not  some  romantic  tale  mixed 
up  with  the  cause  of  his  becoming  a  gipsy  ?'- 

"I  believe  there  is,"  replied  aunt  De^ 
borah ;  ^^  something  about  a  girl  of  exceed- 
ing beauty  gaining  his  affections,  and  leading 
him  to  quit  station  and  friends  f<»r  her 
society.  I  often  asked  my  brother  if  it 
was  true ;  but  he,  frt)m  some  cause  or  oth^, 
never  gave  me  a  satisfactory  answer.  I 
think,"  continued  she,  ^Hhat  there  was  a 
secret  and  mystery  concerning  that  part  of 
the  matter  which  has  not  yet  been  unriddled." 


4 
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CHAPTER    Vm, 

*<  O,  SUf  to  wilful  men 
The  ixguries  that  they  themaelTcs  procure, 
Must  be  their  aehoolmaelerB.'* 

Within  three  nules  of  Woodland  Rookery 
there  was  a  yeiy  different  kind  of  a  mansion, 
M  roomy  withal,  but  a  perfect  waste  of 
brick  and  mortar.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  describe  the  style  of  its  architecture,  or 
the  probable  date  of  its  erection.  It  might 
be  an  old  house  renoyated  half  a  century 
rfnce,  or  a  modem  one  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  blast,  without 
due  regard,  or  indeed  any,  to  dilapidations, 
painting,  and  repairs.  A  large,  square,  gaunt- 
looking,  neglected  place  was  Merton  Park. 
Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen — ^yes,  there  were 
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three  or  four  lopped  and  stunted  pollards, 
growing  at  long  distances  apart,  the  only 
crippled  remains  of  timber  standing — all  had 
long  since  fell  nnder  the  sharp  dick  of  the 
axe.  The  land  soirounding  it,  which  was  of 
great  extent,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
prairie,  instead  of  park-like  grounds;  for  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  scarcely  a  twig 
intercepted  the  yiew.  Stripped,  bare,  and 
naked  looked  all  and  everything.  A  few 
old,  impoverished  deer  browsed  disconsolately 
together,  forming  a  lean  and  meagre  herd, 
and  had  it  not  been  that  they  were  wedded 
to  the  domain  fix.m  many,  many  yea«'  ac- 
quaintanceship,  would  doubtlessly  have  wan^ 
dered  elsewhere ;  for  the  shattered  fences 
and  broken-down  gates  formed  no  barriers 
to  their  inclination.  There  had  been  an 
extensive  rookery  near  the  house ;  but  the 
felling  of  the  trees  had  driven  the  colony 
from  their  homes,  with  the  exception  of 
some  dozen  or  two  of  sable  hoarse-throated 
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fdlows,  who,  come  weal  come  woe,  resolved 
to  stick  hj  the  old  house  at  home ;  which 
they  did  figuratiyely  ami  literally.  For 
when  they  had  to  take  a  perspective  view, 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  perch  upon 
but  the  roof  or  chimney-pots  of  the  building. 
In  a  large  lofty  room,  particularly  remark- 
able for  the  dearth  of  its  furniture,  sat 
Squire  Merton,  as  he  was  called  far  and 
wide,  diUgently  at  work  in  winding  some 
waxed  thread  round  the  dilapidated  thong 
of  his  hunting  whip.  The  squire  was  just 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  present 
good  looks  denoted  that  be  must  once  have 
been  an  exceedingly  handsome  man.  His 
1hx)w  was  lofty  and  smooth,  and  his  counte- 
nance scarcely  marked  with  a  wrinkle,  and 
but  for  the  thin  bleached  locks  covering 
his  head,  few  would  believe  that  so  many 
winters  had  passed  o'er  it.  His  figure  was 
tan  and  rather  portly,  and  bore  that  aris- 
tocratic appearance  which  is  seldom  to  be 
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found  exospt  in  those  whose  ^^  aerie  was  in' 
the  cedar  top."  He  was  dressed  with 
scrupulous  qare  for  hunting,  and  lool^  the 
sportsman  in  every  point. 

Just  opposite  to  him  sat  his  son  Charles, 
the  very  prototjrpe  of.  his  father,  when  some- 
thing less  than  half  his  age.  With  a 
finely  developed  and  muscular  frame  he 
possessed  features  of  singular  delicacy  and 
regularity ;  but  the  expression  upon  them 
at  this  moment  was  very  dbBTerent. 

The  squire  continued  to  bind  the  thread, 
humming  a  merry  tune  the  while,  and 
looked  as  if  there  was  no  sigh  in  his  heart,, 
or  care  in  his  brain ;  as,  indeed,  there  was 
not.  But  his  son's  chin  rested  upon  his 
bosom,  and,  with  outstretched  limbs,  he 
lent  back  in  his  chair,  with  inward  thought 
and  melancholy  reflections. 

^^  Ton  appear  more  than  usually  gay  this 
morning,  Charles,"  observed  his  father,  in  a 
bantering  tone.     "  Mount   your  .  horse,    my 
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boj,^  contmued  lie,  ^^and  try  irlietfaer  the 
tallj-ho  cannot  raise  your  spirits." 

^  Ko/'  replied  Charka,  ^^  I  shall  not  join 
tbe  hunt  to-day." 

^^  Can  philosophy  to  aid  ye,"  TCJoined  the 
sqniie.  ^^ What's  done  cannot  be  undone; 
and  if  we  are  poor^  and  not  quite  free  from 
pestilential  duns  and  other  troubles  entailed 
npon  people  in  reversed  drcumstances,  still 
let  us  liTe  while  we  may,"  continued  he. 
^  There's  a  good  horse  in  the  stable — to  be 
sore  there's  but  one — at  your  service;  fifteen 
couples  of  well-bred  foxhounds  in  the  kennel, 
and  if  a  little  out  of  condition  for  want 
of  meal  and  kit,  yet  they  can  pull  a  fox 
down  in  gallant  style.  No,  no,  no,  Charles, 
we're  not  stripped  of  all  our  comforts." 

But  if  the  squire  was  not,  his  son  ap- 
peared to  be  so;  for  the  shades  on  his 
face  became  deeper,  and  he  sighed  like  one 
not  to  be  consoled. 

"For  my  part,"   resumed  his  father,  "I 
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never  repent  of  things  that  are  gone.  Now^ 
you  are  always  regretting  for  them.  If  it 
would  free  the  estate  of  mortgages,  repro- 
duce the  timber,  get  me  out  of  debt,  and 
leave  some  of  that  very  pleasant  stuff  called 
ready  money  in  hand,  Td  purse  my  brow  like 
you,  and  groan  with  unequivocal  sincerity. 
But  as  none  of  these  desirable  consumma- 
tions can  be  attained  by  these  means,  I 
prefer  enjoying  the  skeleton  to  quarrelling 
with  the  picked  bones.  The  past,  my  dear 
fellow,  is  digested,  whether  consisting  of 
acids  or  sweets ;  the  future  is  an  indefinite 
period,  which  has  ever  beaten  the  sagest 
brain  to  anticipate.  It  is  "ihe  present^ 
Charles,  that  we  should  pay  court  to.  The 
moments  as  they  flee  are  the  grains  by 
which  men  should  measure  their  existence 
in  this  temporary  vale  of  foxhunting.  Fve 
ever  done  so ;  and,  although  a  few  of  my 
acquaintance  have  ventured  to  question  the 
prudence  of  my  theory,  from,  perhaps,  what 
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thgr  would  consider  practical  errors,  yet  no 
man  has  ever  lived  in  greater  conformity 
to  his  indinatioiis  than  myself.  This  I  con* 
aider  to  be  the  apex  of  earthly  happiness. 
To  have  one's  desires  gratified  is,  of  course, 
an  that  we  can  expect,  and,  I  may  add,  a 
little  oyer.  This  has  been  my  study,  and 
if  somewhat  in  the  decline  and  autumn  of 
my  life  I  find  bnt  the  scanty  remnants  of 
a  feast,  still  I  have  health  and  spirits  to 
eqoy  them.  Put  on  your  spurs,  Charles." 
The  squire  spoke  the  truth;  not  a  sylla- 
Ue  but  was  the  very  essence  of  his  re- 
ligions belief.  Left  at  an  early  age  the 
master  of  a  fine  property,  and  without  the 
compass  of  a  friend  or  relative,  he  formed 
the  opinions  just  expressed,  and  acted  up 
to  them  in  the  very  spirit  of  their  concep- 
tion. To  his  licensed  impulses  he  gave  full 
rein  and  scope,  so  long  as  the  means  could 
be  raised  for  their  gratification.  And  yet, 
in  its  literal   sense,  vice  formed  no  feature 
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in  them-  His  house  was  thrown  open  to 
all;  the  worthy  and  unworthy  partook  of 
his  boundless  hospitality  cheek  by  jowL 
The  board  teemed  with  its  daily  weight. 
<<  Wel^me,  and  good  cheer  to  aU,"  was  the 
siquire's  motto.  His  stables  fiill  of  horses, 
his  kennel  of  hounds,  his  cellars  of  wine, 
money,  credit,  all  were  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  his  boundless  acquaintance.  Each  con* 
sidered  the  squire  in  affliction,  distress,  or 
temt)orary  trouble,  an  unfailing  certainty. 
No  matter  what  was  asked,  he  never  re- 
fused. ^^With  all  my  heart,"  was  his  con- 
stant reply  to  any  request,  and,  therefore, 
it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  in  his 
declining  years  he  found  himself  beggared 
of  his  resources,  and  next  to  friendless. 
Such  are  the  damned  effects  of  unaeJfish, 
liberal  natures !  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  squire  never  repined  at  the  returns  of 
his  ill-placed  generosity.  ^^It  pleased  me 
to.  give  more  than  it  did  those  to  receive," 
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he  used  to  say,  ^^  and  there  is  no  obligation 
due/' 

With  his  estates  mortgaged  to  the  last 
farthing  they  would  bear,  the  trees  felled  to 
tibe  remaining  marketable  foot,  his  honse 
in  rains,  his  very  movables  snatched  from 
their  wonted  nooks  and  places,  and  still  he 
neither  uttered  a  lament  nor  breathed  a 
wgret. 

His  poor  hnnting  e^^iblishment  was  now 
the  principal  resource  of  his  income.  He 
had  kept  hounds  for  years,  and  never  re^ 
ceiyed  a  shilling  towards  their  support,  and 
DOW  he  was  compelled  to  ^f  live  out  of  hounds,'' 
S8  it  was  called,  and,  heaven  knows  !  who- 
ever attempted  it  foimd  the  task  a  burthen 
of  profitless  magnitude.  The  blood  was  of 
the  choicest  kind,  and  occasionally  a  few 
coupes  were  disposed  of  at  a  liberal  price, 
and  what  with  the  capping  and  the  sub* 
scriptions,  which  came  in  driblets  few  and 
&r  between,  the  squire  was  still  able  to  be 
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a  master  of  a  hunt  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  of  his  life. 

^^  I  wonder  how  the  stud  is  this  morning? '* 
observed  the  squire,  pulling  the  bell.  ^^It's 
a  very  limited  one,  which  makes  it  the  more 
precious.  When  a  man  has  forty  or  fifty  horses 
in  his  stable,  as  we  had  of  yore,  Charles,** 
continued  he,  ^^  it  signified  but  little  if  half 
a  dozen  were  lame  and  amiss ;  but  when 
there  are  but  three,  as  in  our  case,  for  master, 
huntsman,  and  whip,  the  afiair  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect." 

Charles  groaned  audibly. 

^^  Bouse  ye,  lad,"  continued  the  squire. 
^^Don  your  pink  and  leathers,  and  I'll  be 
bound  you'll  soon  forget  the  misery  of 
thinking." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  an 
old,  silver-headed  servant  entered  to  answer 
the  sununons.  He  was  about  the  only 
domestic  remaining  out  of  the  herd  effectually 
helping  to  waste  the  substance  of  their  easy. 
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prodigal  master.  He  was  somewhat  feeble 
in  his  limbs,  and  his  back  was  bent ;  but 
still  a  green  old  age  was  portrayed  in  his 
dteerfhl,  ruddy  countenance,  and  bright 
laughing  eyes. 

'^  Inquire  of  the  head-groom  how  the  horses 
are,  fiobert/'  said  the  squire,  chuckling  as  if 
he  had  perpetrated  a  joke  of  the  first  water. 

fiobert  appeared  to  entertain  a  lively  con- 
ception of  the  wit,  for  he  rubbed  his  hands 
(joickly  together  and  looked  monstrously  pre- 
pared for  the  deliyerance  of  a  hearty  roar. 

^'And  tell  the  huntsman  to  draft  fifteen 
couples — ^not  one  more ! "  resumed  his  master. 

The  touchhole  of  Robert's  mirth  was  primed, 
and  all  but  ready  to  go  off. 

"  And  you  can  mention  to  the  kepnelsman, 
in  answer  to  a  reftisal  to  let  him  have  more 
barley  this  morning,"  continued  the  squire, 
'^that  I  can  devise  no  other  expedient 
than  the  sawing  up  a  few  planks  into  saw- 
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dust,  and  trying  the  hounds  on  that,  mixed 
with  broth  from  the  pump!" 

This  was  the  match — this  was  the  electric 
spark  that  ignited  Bobert's  magazine. 

^'Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  he— *'^ha,  ha,  ha! 
I  can't  stand  it  no  longer.  Oh,  mast^  !  if  I 
don't  feel  my  wery  witals  all  awilly-wab- 
bling.  Head-groom,  huntsman,  and  kennels- 
man  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  Jemmy  Day ! — he's 
three  in  one!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  squire,  with  little  less 
good  humour.  ^^  Those  three  offices  are  re- 
presented by  one  person;  and  it  saves  an 
infinite  deal  of  trouble  when  directions  are 
necessary  for  each." 

Bobert,  by  the  way,  combined  also  in  his 
own  proper  person,  a  variety  of  employments, 
such  as  steward,  butler — alas!  the  fulfilment 
of  this  duty  was  quite  a  sinecure — ^porter; 
the  exercise  of  this,  however,  quite  made  up 
for  the  ease  of  the  other.     The  oft-repeated 
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and  contmued  applications  at  the  ball  door, 
by  unwearied  creditors,  kept  poor  Robert's 
legs  in  a  state  of  perpetaal  motion,  wbile  tbe 
inexhaustible  resources  of  bis  doquence  were 
taxed  for  excdses  for  dday.  Cbamberlain, 
valet,  footman,  and  the  subordinate  services, 
were  aD  conc<mtrated  in  the  faithful,  unpaid 
Bobert. 

^  Now,  Charks;''  said  the  squire,  after  the 
Rtirement  of  Robert,  ^let  me  advise  you 
to  stir  the  lazy  current  of  your  blood  with 
heaitbful  exercise.  To  sit  moping  thus,  like 
a  bat  in  a  church,  savours  of  selfishness/' 

The  young  man  started. 

"  Ay,'*  repeated  his  father,  "  of  selfishness. 
Ton  of  late  have  given  way,"  continued 
he,  ^^to  fits  of  melancholy  and  murmuring; 
and,  instead  of  a  cheerAil  bearing  towards 
the  cause  of  our  poverty,  as  of  old,  you've 
sonk  into  the  character  of  accuser,  and 
sometimes  damp  my  jest  and  song.  Pray, 
my  dear  boy,  remember  how  singularly  useless 
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this  proceeding  is;  and,  I  believe,  directly 
opposed  to  one  of  the  commandments,  which 
directs  young  persons  to  bear  especial  honour 
to  their  fathers  and  mothers  that  their  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land  which  is  awarded 
to  them.  Now,  although  that  awarded  to 
you  is  very  heavily  mortgaged,  yet  you, 
Charles,  hive  the  land,  or  will  have  it,  which 
amounts  precisely  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,  and  therefore  can  console  yourself  by  the 
reflection,  and  me  by  the  portrayal  of  it, 
that  you  are  not  so  badly  off  as  many  young 
men  suffering  from  the  difficulties  created  by 
their  impolitic,  thoughtless  progenitors.'* 

^^  My  dear  father ! "  exclaimed  his  son, 
passionately,  and  springing  from  his  chair, 
^'  for  God's  sake  do  not  misjudge  me.  I  do 
not — cannot  accuse  you.  If  I  am  wretched, 
or  appear  to  be  so,  still  do  not  think  that  I 
can  so  forget  my  duty  or  my  love.  Heaven 
forbid!" 

'^  There's  heartiness  in  that  tone,"  rejoined 
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the  squire,  rising  and  shaking  his   son  by 

the  hand.     ^^  I  like  to  hear  ye  speak  so, 

Charles.    Come,   come,  pnt  on  your  spurs*" 

^  I  prefer  your  excusing  me,"  returned  his 

son.    ^  I  have  affidrs  of  greater  importance 

to  attend  to  than  joining  the  hunt  to-day." 

^^  As  yon  please,"  added  the  squire.     ^^  I 

like  that  every  man  should  enjoy  his  bent; 

80  felicitate  in  your  own.      Till  we  meet, 

adieu." 

Upon  his  father  leaving,  Charles  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  began  pacing  the  room  with  a 
honied  tread  and  gesture  of  mental  agony. 
He  wrung  his  hands,  and  his  features  became 
deeply  marked  with  excitement. 

"It  IS  quite  true,"  he  said  aloud,  "I 
could  bear  the  frowns  of  poverty  with  as 
light  a  heart  as  my  good,  careless  father;  but 
now  they  come  upon  me  in  all  their  hideous 
leality.  Bom  a  gentleman,  nursed  in  ease 
and  luxury,  trained  to  no  profession  by  which 
independence  can  be  procured,  and  now  the 
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very  sport  and  bye-word  of  those  who  have 
fattened  upon  ns.  Such  pov^y  is  always 
pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  soom.  Where 
one  man  rejoices  in  another's  welfue,  there 
are  a  hundred  to  feel  pleasure  in  witness* 
ing  his  downfal.  But  it  mattered  little-*^ 
or,  at  least,  I  thought  so/'  continued  he, 
^^  until  now.  Now  it  is  beyond  the  endur- 
ance of  my  patience.  What  would  be  said 
if  I  pressed  my  suit?  That  I  was  a  poor, 
mean  fortune-hunter,  having  nothing  to  lose, 
must  seek  to  better  my  condition  through 
marriage.  Even  Blanch  herself  might  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  my  affection,  and  ascribe 
to  mercenary  motives  the  object  of  such  an 
alliance.  Her  aunt  doubtlessly  would;  and 
such  is  her  influence  that,  opposed  to  me,  I 
cim  soarcely  hope  for  success.  Great  God !  V 
exclaimed  he,  passionately, ''  is  there  a  greater 
worldly  pang  than  poverty?" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*  l^t't  iwift  diagoos  eat  the  clouds  full  iut^ 
And  jonder  ihina  Aurora's  hsrbinger ; 
At  whose  sppfosch,  i^iosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 
IVoop  home  to  eharehjardsb** 

TmtouGfioUT  the  long,  weary  night — and  a 
Ueak  and  boisterous  one  it  had  prored — Tom 
Bninahaw  and  his  assistant,  Dick,  kept 
strict  watch  in  a  small  straw  hut  built  in 
the  centre  of  a  thick,  deep  coyert.  Their 
€818  had  been  strained  to  catch  the  slightest 
Kimd  of  a  marauder's  footstep,  and  the 
snapping  of  the  smallest  twig  in  the  rough 
kind's  sweep  often  made  both  to  start  from 
their  recumbent  postures  and  grasp  their 
weapons. 
^'  It's  just  break  of  day,"  said  Dick,  in  an 
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under  tone,  by  way  of  a  hint  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  leave.  ^^  There's  not  much  chance 
of  his  coming  now." 

"  There's  no  knowing  when  he^U  come," 
replied  the  keeper,  in  a  peculiarly  thick,  out- 
of-sorts,  drowsy  tone.  "  He's  a  kind  of  will- 
o'-the-wisp — ^here  now,  gone  the  next  mo- 
ment, and  up  to  erery  move  of  more  than  a 
mortal  poacher.  Upon  my  soul  I "  continued 
Tom  Brainshaw,  a  little  roused  from  the 
lethargy  caused  by  exhausted  nature,  ^when 
I  think  of  Ned  Swiftfoot's  exploits,  I  feel  a 
kind  of  inward  rumble  of  admiration  that 
regularly  smothers  a  keeper's  sentiments. 
And  yet,  let  me  grab  him — ^" 

"You  did  once,"  interrupted  Dick^  with 
unpleasant  reminiscences  of  a  hearty  thwack 
humming  through  his  brain. 

"  Humph ! "  rejoined  the  keeper,  lifting 
the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  scratching  an  irri- 
tated spot  of  his  cerebellum,  "I  certainly 
did,"  continued  he. 
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'^  But  you  conldn't  bold  him/'  returned  the 
imperturbable  Dick. 

"  No/'  added  Tom  Brainshaw,  and  perhaps 
a  whispered  malediction  escaped  his  lips,  for 
a  muttered  sound  passed  them,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features  the  while  was  any- 
thing but  amiable. 

"Fve  been  thinking/'  observed  Dick,  "for 
the  last  hour,  that  perhaps  our  information 
wasn't  quite  correct." 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  replied  the  head-keeper, 
"  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Didn't  I  tell  ye 
that  poor  old  Soaking  Bob  said  it  was  Ned's 
boast  that  he  would  skin  this  preserve  of 
every  feather  before  sun-rise.  And  wa£  not 
this  said,  according  to  Bob's  report,  at  the 
Pack-horse,  when  the  liquor  was  in  and  the 
wit  was  out?" 

"Ay,"  replied  Dick,  "but  the  sun  has 
risen;  and  yet  I'll  be  sworn  he's  not  bagged 
a  single  head."  i- 
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"Tou  want  to  go,"  rejoined  Tom  Brain- 
shaw,  ^^  and  it's  very  natoraL  Fatigue  and 
sleep  often  make  men  n^lect  their  dnty; 
l>nt  tbey  cannot  mine.     Go  to  bed,  Dick." 

Without  another  obseryation  the  compliant 
Dick  rose  from  his  pallet  of  straw,  and  hasp 
tened,  with  a  willing  gait,  to  okie  of  a  softer, 
wanner,  cosier  description. 

^^  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  keeper,  shaking  his 
head  like  one  aggrieved,  '^  I  shall  nevQr  find 
a  man  to  yield  his  comforts  to  his  duty. 
Dick  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  a  fellow, 
take  him  in  the  lump;  but,  after  all,  he 
loves  his  comforts  better  than  his  duty." 

This  veritable  statement  Tom  Brainahaw 
continued  to  murmur  to  himself  many  times 
over,  till  at  length,  perhaps  from  its  very 
monotony,  he  began  to  evince  symptoms  of 
somnolency.  More  than  once  he  endeavoured 
to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  poppy-tipped 
finger  of  soothing  sleep;  but  his  coughs  and 
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htt  shakes  ware  all  to  no  purpose.  One 
more  faint  attempt,  and  the  keeper  yielded 
to  hk  soft  embrace. 

A  sonorous  snore  proclahned  the  triumph, 
and  ere  the  first  had  ceased  to  be  trum- 
peted firom  his  organs  of  sonnd|  it  fell  on 
the  quick  ear  of  Ned  SwiftfooL 

^^Datj  asleep  on  his  post,"  said  he,  with 
a  smile ;  and,  creqiing  stealthily  towards  the 
hut,  so  that  a  dried  twig  would  scarcely 
snap  under  his  tread,  he  stood  before  the 
entrance  within  some  dozen  feet  of  the  un- 
conscious keeper. 

The  poacher's  capacious  podcets  were 
crammed  with  game;  and  slung  across  his 
ahoulders  was  a  bag  that  seemed,  ahnost, 
to  make  his  giant  strength  bend  beneath  its 
weight. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr  Bobert  Fulton, 
in  order  to  ensure  what  he  would  term  a 
clear  stage  and  as  much  favour  as  he  could 
by  any  possibility  obtain,  contrived  to  make 
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Tom  Brainshaw  believe  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  boast  before  mentioned;  when,  in 
truth,  he  was  going  to  join  Ned  in  an  expe- 
dition, the  scene  of  which  was  to  be  just  in 
an  opposite  direction.  At  its  close,  which 
was  of  the  most  successful  description,  Soak- 
ing Bob  related  the  particulars  of  his  ma- 
noeuvre to  his  partner,  who,  with  his  accus- 
tomed daring,  at  once  resolved  to  visit  the 
covert  and  learn  if  his  persevering  enemy 
was  still  on  the  watch  for  him. 

"  ril  go,"  observed  he,  "  and  just  make  a 
cast  round  to  see  if  Tom's  still  on  guard/* 

The  ratcatcher  clutched  Ned's  arm,  and 
said,  "Are  ye  mad?" 

"  No,"  returned  Ned,  coolly,  "  only  a  little 


curious." 


"  If  ye  meet  with  him,  you  must  either 
run  or  fight,"  added  Mr  Fulton,  conclusively ; 
"  and  how  can  you  manage  that  with  such 
a  swag  o'game?  Besides,"  continued  he, 
"why  go  at  all?" 
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"  It  suits  my  humour,"  replied  Ned,  "  and 
I  never  study  anything  else.     Good  night." 

Without  further  comment,  Soaking  Bob 
shook  his  head  compassionately,  and  bent 
his  footsteps  homewards,  inwardly  congra- 
tolatmg  himself  that  his  policy  and  exertions 
had  met  with  their  reward,  and  that  his 
vanity  led  him  not  to  become  a  hero. 

Soon  after  leaving  his  companion,  Ned  heard 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  assistant  keeper,  and, 
screening  himself  behind  a  tree,  listened  to 
Dick  communing  with  his  inward  man  re- 
garding the  fallacy  of  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  watching  for  nothing,  when  a  warm  bed 
was  to  be  had  so  very  handy,  and  at  no 
additional  expense. 

"  It  isn't,"  said  he,  ^^  as  if  Tom's  rent  or 
mine  was  saved  by  this  sort  of  work,  or  our 
wages  increased.  If  so  be  that  was  the  case, 
there'd  be  some  sense  in  it.  Then  again, 
Miss  Blanch  isn't  a  sportsman,  nor  Miss 
Deborah  neither.     What's  the  odds  to  them 

H2 
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whether  there's  a  few  more  head  or  a  few 
less  ?  Tom  can  always  supply  the  table 
just  the  same.  For  both  our  comforts/'  con- 
tinued he,  ^^I  ought  to  be  made  head- 
keeper." 

In  a  short  time  the  poacher  quitted  his 
retreat,  and  adyancing  cautiously,  soon  dis* 
covered  the  spot  and  condition  of  the  slum- 
bering Mr  Brainshaw.  Begarding  him  for 
a  few  moments,  to  be  convinced  that  his  heavy 
eyelids  were  sealed,  Ned  determined  to  add 
one  more  item  to  the  long  account  of  Ms 
deeds,  misdeeds,  and  contrivances  against  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  Tom  Brainshaw.  ^^  I 
may  drive  ye  to  terms  by-an'-by,"  thought 
he,  ^^  and  you  may  at  last  seek  my  friendship 
instead  of  provoking  my  hostility.  At  any 
rate,  I  know  enough  of  your  spirit  to  be 
conscious  that  a  beating  you  to  a  standstill 
is  my  only  chance." 

Taking  from  his  bag  three  brace  of  phea- 
sants, he  proceeded  to  suspend  them  imme- 
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diatdy  over  the  head  of  the  keeper,  a 
rough,  uzibarked  rafter  affording  a  conve- 
Bient  locality.  Then  a  leash  of  hares  were 
drawn  from  his  pockets,  and  arranged  at  the 
Yerj  nptnmed  soles  of  Tom  Brainshaw's  feet. 

A  smile.  Ml  of  humonr  and  mischief, 
spread  itsdf  o^er  the  countenance  of  the 
daring  outlaw,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel 
and  quitted  the  spot.  The  faint  streaks  in 
tiie  eastern  horizon  now  became  more  clear 
and  distinct.  The  cold  increased  with  the 
break  of  day,  and  pierced  with  searching 
scrutiny  through  each  nerve  and  vein  of  the 
aleq>ing  keeper.  The  hue  of  his  nose  became 
like  a  mulberry  pasBing  from  ite  ripeness. 
The  tips  of  his  fingers  were  white  and  blood- 
less ;  blue  and  chilled  were  his  cheeks,  and 
still  he  Aept — and  slept  the  sounder  as  the 
eold  increased. 

^^Life  lives  in  but  little,"  the  poet  has 
sud,  and  surely  the  verification  was  illus- 
trated in  this  matin  snooze  of  the  keeper. 
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His  pulse  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  uneasy  restlessness 
of  his  favourite  old  spaniel — ^who,  having 
passed  the  night  at  home  without  his  master, 
broke  from  the  door  as  soon  as  it  was  opened 
in  search  of  him — that  succeeding  night  he 
would  have  slept  in  paradise. 

With  a  rough,  but  friendly  paw,  the  animal 
greeted  the  finding  of  his  master,  and  left 
a  smarting  scratch  upon  his  cheek.  Still 
Tom  Brainshaw  stirred  not.  He  barked 
loudly,  and  leaped  against  his  breast,  and 
whined,  and  fondled  with  the  disinterested 
attachment  of  a  dog,  old  and  faithM.  And 
where  will  such  attachment  be  found  as  in 
an  old  and  faithful  dog?  What  is  more 
gracious  for  the  gentle  word  and  simple  act 
of  kindness  ?  What  more  patient  under  the 
lash  and  correcting  voice?  He  licks  the 
hand  that  gives  him  anguish,  cringes  to  the 
frown,  obeys  with  fear,  and  still  rejoices  in 
the  presence  of  his  master.     A  dog,  a  much- 
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abased)  forgotten^  n^lected  dog,  possesses 
the  model  of  our  best,  our  exemplary  natures 
—patience  and  good  will  under  suffering. 

Dash  continued  his  endeavours  to  rouse 
liis  master  from  the  arms  of  death's  half- 
brother,  who  quickly  would  have  transferred 
him  into  those  of  his  relative,  and  at  length 
SQCC6S8  crowned  his  efforts. 

Slowly,  with  especial  slowness,  Tom  Brain- 
shaw  lifted  his  leaden  eyelids.  Still  external 
objects  did  not  appear  to  create  impressions 
upon  the  prism  of  his  brain.  He  saw,  it 
18  tme;  but  he  did  not  know  what  he  saw. 
Again  Dash  scraped  his  face,  licked  his 
lips,  whined,  howled,  and  did  such  things  so 
p^rseTeringly  that,  unless  the  breath  had 
oeased  to  heave  the  keeper's  bosom  for  ever, 
roused  he  must  be. 

A  cuff,  and  a  hearty  one  too,  fell  with 
precision  on  Dash's  osfrontis,  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  that,  if  his  master  was  not  wide 
awake,  he  was  in  a  condition  of  becoming  so. 
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"What's  all  this  about,  eh?"  said  the 
keeper,  looking  surlily  at  the  bruised  animal 
crouching  at  his  feet.  "  What's  all  this  about, 
eh?"  repeated  he,  looking  round  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  feeling  as  if  his  limbs  belonged 
to  somebody  dse,  for  he  possessed  no  control 
over  them. 

Tom  Brainshaw,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  eyesight. 
Those  forms  close  by  on  the  straw  looked 
very  like  hares,  it  is  true,  with  thin  pieces 
of  wire  round  their  necks;  and  just  above 
his  head  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
inanimate  pheasants.  But  still  he  did  not 
believe  that  they  were  absolutely  what  they 
appeared  to  be.  They  must  be  some  decep- 
tive vision  of  the  mind — a  phantasmagoria, 
or  unreal  creation  of  his  heated  imagination. 
But  facts  are  stubborn  things.  Tom  Brain- 
shaw extended  a  foot  with  difficulty,  and  his 
sense  of  touch  dispelled  all  doubt  upon  the 
question. 
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Kothing — a  glass  of  hot  brandj-and-water 
would  not  have  produced  more  beneficial 
e&cts  in  the  circulation  of  his  blood  than 
this  discoyery.  His  heart  beat  quickly,  and 
his  reins  tingled  again  as  he  staggered  to 
his  feet. 

"Ifs  himP'  exclaimed  he,  between  his 
deoched  teeth.  ^^  None  but  he  could  do  it. 
Sea  and  earth! — ^why  have  I  lived  to  see 
this  day !  I  shall  be  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  whole  county/'  continued  he,  bitterly ; 
and,  taking  the  proo&  of  his  memy's  triumph 
with  him,  he  took  his  path  homewards, 
weeing  with  discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  I  hold  the  world  but  u  the  world,  Grsduio : 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part.'* 

"I've  been  thinking,  Ned,"  observed  the 
roler  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Egypt,  as 
they  sat  before  a  well-provided  breakfast 
table,  in  Kit  Macrone's  cottage,  "  I've  been 
thinking,"  repeated  he,  "that  this  place  is 
a  little  too  warm  for  you  just  now." 

"It  is  somewhat  hot,  certainly,"  replied 
Ned,  diving  his  knife  and  fork  into  the 
middle  of  a  venison  pasty. 

"  I've  been  telling  you  that  for  these  many 
months  past,"  rejoined  his  mother.  "  But 
the  wild,  hair-brained  boy,"   continued  she. 
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looking  with  pride  and  fondness  at  her  son, 
"heeds  no  warning." 

"  Warnings  to  the  bold,"  said  his  majesty, 
"  are  generally  incentives  to  desperate  deeds. 
I  would  never  warn  a  brave  man,  particularly 
if  a  young  one,  against  danger.  It  is  the 
qmr  to  courage,  and  seldom  fails  to  prick 
deeply.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say," 
continued  he,  *^is  this,  that  the  neighbour- 
bood  being  roused,  and  your  name  babbled 
by  every  tongue,  it  would  be  as  well  for  ye 
to  quit  it  for  a  time,  and  take  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  world 
than  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  your 
proceedings  here.  Tou  have  hoarded  some 
monqr,  no  doubt — ^" 
"Not  I,"  interrupted  Ned,  "not  I." 
"  But  /  have,"  rejoined  his  mother ;  and, 
riaang  from  her  chair,  she  proceeded  to  unlock 
a  cupboard,  from  which  she  drew  two  bags 
of  capacious  size,  containing  many  a  good 
ringing  guinea.    "  There's  gold  enough  there," 
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said  she,  thrawisg  the  money  upon  th^ 
table,  ^^to  carry  a  man  a  long  distaace 
without  the  need  of  his  belly  fasting.'* 

^^  Then  take  advantage  of  the  occasion," 
added  Carew,  ^^and  try  your  fortune  else^ 
where/' 

^^  But  wh^^  am  I  to  go?"  inquired  Ked^ 
pleased  with  the  noyelty  of  the  suggestion^ 
and  leaning  to  the  side  of  following  it  out. 

"  Anywhere  your  mclination  may  lead  or 
chance  may  direct/'  replied  his  majesty. 
**  For  my  part,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  go  to  London 
and  see  some  of  its  gaieties,  and  from  there 
proceed  to  some  watering  place  or  other, 
where,  in  the  boarding-houses,  the  libraries, 
and  public  balls,  you'll  attract  many  admiring 
eyes  and  cause  countless  hearts  to  flutter. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Ned.  "Ha,  ha, 
ha!  What  a  catch  I  should  be  for  a  high- 
bom  maiden." 

"  There  have  been  worse,"  rejoined  his 
regal  companion.     "  But  catch  or  no  catch. 
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I  should  like  ye  to  go  and  search  for  adyen* 
tares.  You'd  meet  mth  pleasant  ones  I 
know;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  them  related 
upaa  your  retum." 

"  Ay,  my  boy,"  added  his  mother.  "  Go, 
and  see  what  fate  may  do  for  you." 

"  If  you  were  a  witch,  mother,"  returned 
Ned,  laughing,  "you  could  tell  me  beforehand." 

"Out  with  ye,  lad,"  said  Kit  Macrone^ 
lifting  her  crutch  of  mistletoe.  "  I  could  tell 
ye;  but  the  future  page  of  life  should  never 
be  turned  to  the  eyes  that  we  love.  ^  Suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  and 
let  none  anticipate.  K  there  be  no  other 
reason  for  keeping  the  coming  time  veiled 
and  obscure,  this  is  all-sufficient.  That  the 
past  proves  life  to  be  choked  with  ills,  strug" 
gles,  and  sufferings,  and  the  future  being 
bat  the  morrow  of  our  yesterdays,  not  even 
Hope  would  be  left  to  cheer  the  weary  and 
oppressed.    No,  no,  no,  Ned,"  continued  the 
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dame,  with  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes, 
"  never  seek  to  learn  such  mysteries." 

.  "  There's  a  sermon  for  ye ! "  exclaimed  her 
son,  in  his  reckless  maimer.  ^^But  past, 
present,  or  to  come,"  continued  he,  lifting 
a  tankard  of  ale,  ^^  here's  come  what  will, 
come  what  may,  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  songs 
or  tears,  I'll  drink  to  all  and  each,  imd  defy 
the  worst." 

^^Hush!"  said  his  mother,  with  blanched 
cheek  and  quivering  lip,  ^'  defy  nothing." 

"I  will,"  thundered  Ned,  bringing  his 
hand  upon  the  oaken  board  until  everything 
vibrated  around.  "  I  will  defy  Destiny  her- 
self, if  the  gallows  be  the  end." 

^'  Ha ! "  exclaimed  his  mother,  as  if  a 
whistling  bullet  had  crashed  through  her 
brain,  and  she  sunk  in  her  chair  without 
sense  or  motion.  In  a  moment  the  heedless 
bearing  of  her  son  was  changed  to  the  most 
tender  solicitude.     He  sprang  to  her  side. 
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and  applied  all  the  remedies  his  tenderness 
could  sorest  for  her  recoveiy. 

''Tour  rough,  deyilish  humour  overpowera 
her/'  said  Carew,  assisting  with  ready  hand 
in  Ned's  kind  offices. 

^'  Bear  mother, "  said  Ned,  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  her  cheek,  ^^  do  not  give  way  to  this 
childidi  feeling.  I  was  but  in  a  merry 
mood.    Come,  come,  listen  to  what  I  say/' 

"I  hear  you,  my  dear  lad,"  replied  she, 
in  a  faint  whisper,  and  with  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible shudder  through  her  frame.  ^^I 
hear  you.     What  would  you  say?" 

^^  Anything  to  make  amends  for  my 
trifling,"  rejoined  he.  '^  I  never  knew  a  few 
silly,  unmeaning  words  to  affect  you  thus." 

"  Unmeaning  I "  repeated  his  mother. 
"Yes,  yes,  they  were  so.     I — I  felt — ^" 

^^  That  I  was  doomed  to  be  hanged? "  said 
Ned.  ^^  No,  mother,  except  in  a  softer  cord 
than  a  hempen  halter." 

"Well  said!"  exclaimed  Carew;  "and  TU 
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be  answerable  for  its  sincerity.  Come,  come, 
Kate,"  continued  he,  ^'  Ned's  not  bom  to  be 
hung,  except  in  the  arms  of  manj  a  too 
confiding  woman,  rest  assured." 

In  a  short  time  the  qualm  of  fear  or 
dreaded  forethought  passed  away,  and  again 
all  became  light  and  merry. 

"You'll  take  my  advice  with  regard  to 
this  trip  Fve  proposed  for  ye  ? "  said  Carew. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Ned,  "  and  your  sugges- 
tions I'll  follow  to  the  letter." 

"  Then  listen,"  rejoined  his  companion. 
"  My  wardrobe  will  furnish  you  with  ample 
means  for  a  start  to  the  metropolis,  where 
you  will  be  particular  in  obtaining  a  dress 
especially  weU  made,  and  remarkable  only 
for  its  neatness.  Then  mingle  in  the  crowd 
with  the  air  of  confidence  so  fitting  to  your 
natural  deportment.  Be  liberal,  but  not 
heedless  of  expense.  Bepresent  yourself  to 
be  an  officer  in  the  army,  with  that  con- 
venient rank  of  captain.     If  doubted  by  the 
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few  jealous  of  your  saccess,  the  many  will 
credit  the  geniuBeness  of  your  calling.  I 
tell  yon^  Ned,"  continued  the  king,  ^^as  a 
man  of  experience,  that  such  glittering  tinsel 
beats  the  guanine  coin  hollow.  Never  stick 
at  trifles,  and  suit  your  conduct  to   your 

»4«^  Be  .Ud  ^*  the  «d,  sw^ger 
to  the  braggart,  bully  the  hectoring,  and  be 
all  things  to  all  men.  Eemember  that  we 
are  but  actors,  and  the  better  we  play  our 
parts  the  more  applause  we  obtain.  I  mean 
by  betto'j  the  more  we  cloak  and  mask  our 
designs,  the  richer  is  the  reaping  of  our 
actions.  None  but  fools  ever  babble  about 
candour  and  honesty." 

"Ay,"  observed  Ned's  mother,  admir- 
ingly, '^  that's  a  lesson,  my  dear  boy,  worth 
learning.  Hard-laboured  honesty  will  starve 
whm  its  opposite  neighbour  is  revelling  in 
ease  and  idleness." 

"  For  all  that,"  replied  Ned,  "  it  was  always 
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too  much  trouble  for  me  to  sham  and  play 
the  humbug.  I  like  to  appear  what  I  am^ 
the  hunted,  branded  poacher  and  deer- 
stealer." 

"  It's  your  vanity  that  dictates  this  wish," 
returned  his  majesty ;  ^^  and  although  your 
notoriety's  great,  and  I  dare  say  gratifying, 
still,  be  advised  by  me,  and  rest  no  longer 
upon  such  a  cracked  and  rotten  plank." 

"I  feel  the  advice  good,"  added  Ned, 
'^  although  it  disagrees  with  my  inclination." 

'^  Then  hesitate  not  to  accept  it,"  said 
Carew.  "For  whenever  the  judgment  out- 
weighs the  inclination,  reason  predominates 
over  the  deceptive  propensities  of  the  mind." 

"  You  could  persuade  an  Iri^h  pig  to  run 
in  the  road  you  wished  him  to  go,"  replied 
Ned,  laughing.  "  And  not  being  quite  of 
such  an  obstinate  genus,  I  shall  take  your 
counsel,  and  follow  it  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit." 
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"  'Tis  weU,"  rejoined  his  majesty.  "You'll 
not  hare  cause  for  regretting  your  deter- 
mination." 

"When  will  you  start,  lad?"  inquired  his 
mother. 

"The  day  and  hour  are  perfectly  imma- 
terial to  me,"  replied  Ned. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  rejoined  Carew ; 
"  for  an  accident  might  happen  to  stay  your 
going." 

"Damn  them,"  returned  Ned,  "they'd 
never  take  me." 

^^  So  many  have  thought  and  said,"  added 
Carew,  "  and  yet  found  themselves  mistaken. 
Leave  at  once,"  continued  he.    "  To-morrow." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Ned,  in  the  act  of 
lifting  his  tankard ;  but  his  hand  was  stayed 
ere  it  reached  his  lips.  "  No,"  continued  he, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  expunged  the  resolu- 
tion ;  "  not  to-morrow.  I've — ^but  no  matter 
what — the  day  must  be  the  one  after.  Fll 
not  go  to-morrow." 

VOL.  I.  1 
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"WeU,  well!"  observed  Carew.  "The 
case  is  not  so  urgent,  let's  hope.  Let  it 
be  as  you  say." 

"  The  affair's  settled,  then,"  rejoined  Ned, 
rising  from  his  seat.  "  One  day  from  hence 
I  start  on  the  career  marked  out  for  me. 
Now,  you  must  pardon  my  leaving  ye,  for 
I've  something  to  call  my  attention  abroad." 

"I  hope  you're  seeking  no  fresh  danger," 
returned  his  companion. 

"No,"  added  Ned,  "the  danger's  not 
freshj^  and  taking  his  cap,  clapped  it  on 
his  head,  and  shouting  for  his  hounds, 
crouched  on  the  floor,  he  left  the  room 
whistling  a  merry  tone. 

For  some  time  after  his  leaving  the  cottage 
the  king  of  the  gipsies  appeared  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation.  He  leaned  his  cheek 
upon  his  arm,  resting  upon  the  table,  and 
kept  his  eyes  bent  upon  a  fixed  point;  but 
it  was  obvious  that  they  were  unconscioisB 
of  their  office. 
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"  What  are  ye  thinking  of?"  inquired  Kit 
Macrone. 

"Of  that  which  is  beyond  mortal,  and 
eren  immortal  control :  I  was  thinking 
of  occurrences  of  the  past." 

"Still  on  the  same  theme,  I  trow,"  re^ 
plied  she. 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  ever  shall  be ;  old 

as  we   are,  Kate — and  age,"   continued  he, 

"  generally  weans  us  from  the  object  of  our 

earliest  passions— I  cannot  forget  or  cease 

r^retting  that  we  should  have  been   torn 

asonder   by  some  mysterious  shaft  of  fate. 

I  say  mysteriow"  he  repeated,  with  emphasis, 

"  for  not  even  my  ingenuity  could  ever  devise 

the  cause.     When  I  thought  ye  purer  than 

Ae  unopened  flower,  you  confessed  that  you 

were  in  a  state  to  become  a  mother.     When 

I  thought  the  reward  for  which  I  quitted 

h<MD£,  friends,  and  fortune,   was  within  my 

longing  grasp,  it   melted   from  me  like   a 

shadow,   and  in  a  moment   the  object  of  a 
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life  was  lost.  Almighty  God!"  ^claimed 
he,  ^^  the  remembrance  of  that  moment  racks 
me  now." 

"  Then  why  recal  it  ?"  asked  she.  "  Tears 
have  fled  since  then,  and  yet  you  return  to 
the  same  useless  topic — one  that  cannot  be 
remedied,  and  therefore  madness  to  reflect 
upon.  I  did  not,  would  not  deceive  ye," 
continued  she.  *^I  told  you  then,  as  I  tell 
you  now,  that  I  yielded  in  some  wild  un- 
controllable impulse  to  the  embrace  of  a 
comparative  stranger — " 

"Who?"  hallooed  her  companion,  with 
his  face  crimson  with  passion,  and  his  eye- 
balls ready  to  spring  from  their  sockets. 

Pointing  with  her  staff  upwards,  she  re- 
plied deliberately  and  even  solemnly,  "Not 
to  save  my  life  would  I  peril  my  soul.  I 
say  again,  as  I  have  said  before,  an  oath 
sealed  my  lips  from  ^  the  hour  of  my  fall 
to  this,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  last  moment  of  my  life." 
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^^  Would  to  heaven  I  could  unseal  them ! " 
rejomed  he. 

"What  benefit  would  result  in  such  a 
case?''  she  inquired. 

"  If  nothing  else,  to  gratify  mj  insatiable 
reyenge,"  returned  Carew,  passionatelj. 

"Eevenge,"  added  she,  "  often  recoils 
upon  itself.  But  the  object  has  long  since 
been  removed  from  the  possibility  of  your 
reach." 

"  Ay,  so  you  say,"  he  replied,  doubtingly. 

"  And  so  I  mean,"  returned  Kit  Macrone. 
"Do  not  question  what  I  say,"  continued 
she.  "1  never  was  afraid  to  speak  the 
tmth.  He  is  slumbering  in  peace,  long 
since  judged  for  his  wrongs  and  for  his 
virtues;  forgetM  of  the  world  and  by  the 
world  forgotten." 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  time 
Carew  regained  somewhat  of  his  former 
good  humour,  he  remarked,  with  a  smile.    . 
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^^  What  changes  time  produces !  Here 
have  I  been  this  morning  counselling  your 
son,  the  ofispring  of  sinful  lust  and  the 
cause  of  all  my  burning  sorrows,  the  way 
to  succeed  in  life ;  when  but  a  few  years 
since  I  watched  day  after  day  for  weeks  to 
gain  a  convenient  moment  to  destroy  him." 

^^  I  knew  it,"  replied  his  companion,  ^^  and 
therefore  foiled  the  blood-thirsty,  sanguinary 
deed.  I  knew  well  that  your  better  nature 
would  soon  overcome  this  savage  determina- 
tion, nor  was  I  disappointed." 

"  No,"  rejoined  he,  "  that  crime  will,  at 
least,  never  be  added  to  my  score.  I  now 
am  interested  in  his  welfare,  although  it 
has  taken  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  engender  the  feeling — ^the  bold,  daring, 
reckless  fellow  ! " 

"  Ay,  he's  a  fine  lad, "  returned  the  mo- 
ther, proudly.  "  But,"  continued  she,  in  an 
altered  tone,    anxiety  bleaching  cheek   and 
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lip,  "what  will  his   end  be,   Carew, — ^what 
wiD  his  end  be?"  she   repeated,  while  her 
frame  tr^nbled  from  head  to  heel. 
"  Good,"  he  replied  briefly,  "  if  prudent." 
"And   if   not?"    she    returned,    looking 
into  his  eyes  as   if  she  would  read  his   in- 
most thought,  however  hideous. 

"That  which  he  defied,  perhaps,"   added 
he,  "  the  gaUowsJ' 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

•*  God  blen  our  English  fireside." — (Hd  Song. 

Beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  Hall  never 
was  there  a  merrier  party  assembled.  There 
sat  aunt  Deborah  in  her  antiquated 
fashioned  chair,  knitting  winter  hose,  and 
listening  to  Squire  Merton's  inexhaustible 
tales  of  foxhunting,  and  the  facetious  freaks 
of  his  youth.  Next  to  her,  reclining  on 
a  sofa,  was  the  invalid  Ellen,  and  by  her 
side  sat  her  father,  happy  in  watching  every 
gesture  of  her  pale  features,  hoping  and 
believing  that  his  child  would  live.  Then 
Charles  Merton  had  thrown  off  his  gloom, 
and  was  talking  to  Blanch  and  Grace  Wells 
with  spirit  and  animation.     The  laugh  was 
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loud,  ligbt,  and  frequent,  and  not  one  there 
but  seemed  free  from  every  care  and  sorrow. 
The  large  rambling  room,  too,  bore  an 
especial  comfortable  appearance,  notwith- 
standing its  size.  A  massive  ailver  lamp, 
suspended  bj  some  yards  of  chain,  fixed  to 
a  beam  of  oak  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
shed  its  bright  rays  aroimd,  and  made  the 
grim  and  faded  figures  in  the  arras  on  the 
walls  look  conspicuous  in  their  mouldy  decay. 
A  fire — such  a  fire — ^roared  and  blazed  in  the 
yawning  jaws  of  the  largest  stove  that  was 
ever  seen.  Coals  and  logs  were  heaped  to- 
gether in  mingled  confusion,  and  licked  in 
serpent  flames  the  chimney-back,  like  a  fanned 
furnace  in  its  hissing  anger.  All  looked 
bright,  and  warm,  and  genial.  Not  a  breath 
of  the  chilling  wind  without  could  steal 
through  chink  or  crevice,  although  it  shrieked 
and  whistled  at  the  lattice  casements  furious 
for  admittance.  Wide  and  thick  curtains 
were  drawn  closely  across  them,  and  not  a 

12 
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corner  neglected  to  subtract  from  the  general 
comfort  of  the  scene. 

The  party  formed  a  semicircle  about  the 
cheerful  grate,  and  if  ever  there  was  one 
fitted  for  an  English  Fireside,  this  was  it. 

^'  Deary  me  ! "  exclaimed  aimt  Deborah, 
sighing  with  the  repletion  of  laughter  at  the 
squire's  unintermitting  fire  of  fun.  '^  I  shall 
certainly  require  medical  aid  if  you  continue 
in  this  strain." 

"  Although  anything  but  dull,''  remarked 
Blanch,  ^^we  should  like  to  participate  in 
this  boisterous  hilarity ;  at  least  /  should^" 
continued  she.  ^^  What  are  you  telling  auAt 
to  make  her  laugh  so,   Mr  Merton?" 

*'  Nothing  in  particular,"  replied  the  squire* 
^^  I'm  like  a  horse  with  his  bit  between  his 
teeth,  running  away  without  a  goal  to  reach 
or  an  object  in  view." 

^^  You  are  attaining  one  at  least,"  rejoined 
the  vicar,  "  for  we're  all  desirous  for  you  to 
proceed." 
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*^  The  shade  of  such  a  sentiment  from  you, 
my  dear  sir,"  returned  the  squire,  "is  a 
sufficioKt  incentive." 

"  Suppose,"  observed  Charles,  "  we  be- 
come an  audience,  and  request  my  father  to 
tell  a  story." 

"  There's  nothing  that  I  should  prefer  at  a 
time  like  this,"  added  Grace. 

«  Nor  I,"  said  Blanch: 

"  Nor  I,"  echoed  aunt  Deborah. 

"  Nor  I,"  became  the  universal  echo. 

"  Since  the  feeling  be  universal  then,"  re- 
sponded the  squire,  "  with  all  my  soul. 
But  what  says  our  gentle  Ellen  here  ?" 

"Not  one  will  be  a  more  ready,  willing 
listener,"  replied  she.  "  You  cannot  think, 
sir,  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  hear  you 
qieak  so  light-hearted." 

"Tou  are  not  wearied,  dear?"  said  the 
vicar. 

"  l^ot  in  the  least,  father,"  said  the  invalid. 
"  I  never  felt  less  so." 
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The  vicar  murmured  a  thankful  prayer  for 
this  reply ;  but  no  one  heard  him. 

"  Let  me  shake  your  pillow,  my  dear  child," 
said  aunt  Deborah,  rising  to  perform  this 
kindly  office  to  the  afflicted,  and  after  she 
had  done  so,  and  smoothed  it,  and  kissed  the 
burning  cheek  of  her  little,  weak,  patient 
friend,  the  good  old  lady  resumed  her  seat, 
and  smothered  a  sigh  upon  her  lips. 

"Now,  Mr  Merton,"  said  Grace  WeUs, 
^'  we'll  cease  the  prattle  of  our  tongues,  and 
listen  with  delight  and  patience  to  your 
story." 

"Tour  anticipation  may  be  like  getting 
into  debt,"  responded  the  squire,  laughing; 
"  more  pleasurable  in  the  promise  than  in 
the  performance.  But  to  conform  to  your 
wishes  ; "    and  he  thus  began  : — 
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'^Mr  John  Puffingham  was  a  patron — a 
patron  to  the  diversified  layers  and  strata  of 
men  and  things  pertaining  to  sublunary 
matters.  He  patronised  his  hatter,  who, 
once  in  a  year,  smoothed  a  cheap-and-shabby 
for  his  bald  and  shining  brow.  He  patronised 
his  tailor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mino- 
ries.  He  patronised  his  washerwoman,  his 
dostman — a  pawnbroker  he  once  patronised 
when  an  unexpected  call  was  made  upon  his 
exhausted  exchequer.  The  very  old  slow 
stage  coach  that  jolted  him  each  morning 
to  the  city  on  his  diurnal  adventurous  ex- 
pedition for  waifs  and  strays  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  shared  his  universal  patronage. 
Mr  John  Puffingham  thought,  and,  what 
is  far  more  delightftil  to  record,  believed  that 
he  patronised  '  The  Times'  newspaper,  in 
consequence  of  having  that  sheet  spread  daily 
upon  his  breakfast  table,  damp  and  reeking 
from  the  press,  and  to  be  able  to  read  from 
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the  first  advertisement  in  the  shipping  column 
to  the  respective  names  of  the  printer  and 
publisher,  for  the  small  cost  and  charge  of 
twopence  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr  John  Puffingham  deemed  himself  a  patron 
of  ^  the  fine  arts  and  men  of  letters,'  by 
occasionally  seeking  shelter  from  a  shower  in 
the  National  Gallery,  and  frequenting  a  cigar 
divan,  where,  for  the  defraying  the  expenses 
of  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  was  at  liberty  to  pe- 
ruse all  the  periodicals  at  his  leisure  for 
nothing.  He  was  heard  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  declare  that  ^  men  of  letters  were 
under  deeper  obligations  to  him  than  many 
people  supposed  them  to  be.'  This  myste- 
rious declaration  gave  rise  to  various  surmises 
on  the  part  of  those  friends  whose  bumps 
of  curiosity  were  of  that  order  phrenologically 
described  as  well-developed.  Some  said 
that  he  alluded  to  the  Christmas-box  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  extending  to  the  fund 
of  the  united  postmen  on  the  rollicking 
anniversary  of  *  boxing  day.'     Others  ven- 
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tared  a  hint  that  he  was  a  ccmstant  sub- 
scriber to  a  circulating  library.  And  a 
few  were  desperate  enough  to  assert  that  he 
once  dined  at  a  Literary  Fund  Society,  and 
took  the  small  change  out  of  his  guinea 
ticket  by  eating  the  largest  meal  and  con-^ 
Sliming  more  wine  than  anybody  present. 
But  there  was  one  who,  to  speak  metaphori- 
cally, hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  And 
when  does  enchanting  truth  sound  so  capti- 
vating as  in  the  soft,  low  tones  of  lovely 
woman's  tongue? 

"  *  Ma,'  said  Miss  Wirtleberry,  a  sweet 
girl  of  nine-and-thirty,  sharp  in  feature,  sharp, 
very  diarp  in  figure,  sharp-tongued,  and 
sharp-witted.  ^  Ma, '  repeated  Miss  Wirtle- 
berry, starring  a  pane  of  glass  with  the  end 
of  her  nasal  organ,  as  she  pressed  with  peering 
gaze  against  the  casement ;  ^  I've  found  it 
out,'  and  Miss  Wirtleberry  clapped  her 
broad  hard  palms  in  all  the  gushing  joy  of 
unsophisticated  innocence. 

"  Mrs  Wirtleberry,   a   matron    who    bore 
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the  appearance  of  never  having  seen  either 
jonnger  or  handsomer  days,  and  she  was 
now  somewhat  old  and  indubitably  ugly, 
peeped  at  her  child  with  much  difficulty  over 
a  pair  of  black  bone  spectacles,  and  in  a 
shrill,  piping  voice  inquired,  *  What  she  had 
found  out  then  ? '  intimating  by  the  emphasise- 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  that  Miss 
Wirtleberry  was  not  unfSrequently  engaged  in 
voyages  of  discovery. 

^^  ^  I  know  what  uncle  Puffingham  means,' 
returned  Clarissa  Wirtleberry,  with  electrical 
sparks  of  delight  darting  from  her  eyes,  like 
an  endless  succession  of  glowworms'  lamps, 
or  coruscant  atoms  from  a  well-hammered  red- 
hot  horse-shoe, — *  I  know  what  uncle  Puffing- 
ham  means,'  repeated  she,  ^by  supporting 
men  of  letters  and  patronising  the  fine 
arts.' 

"  *  Clarissa,  my  child,'  rejoined  the  proud 
and  anxious  mother,  shutting  her  dull  organs 
of  vision,  and,  by  closing  them  on  external 
matters,    endeavouring,    like    the   mole,    in 
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darkness  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
secret  roots  and  causes  of  palpable,  yet  un- 
defined   effects,     ^  what   does  Puffy  mean  ? ' 

'^ '  You  have  seen  a  little  elderly  man  go 
to  the  door  every  Saturday  morning  for  the 
last  six  weeks?'  observed  her  daughter,  in- 
terrogatively. 

"  *  He  in  a  very  shabby,  renovated  suit  of 
black?'  replied  Mrs  Wirtleberry. 

"  *  The  same,"  rejoined  Clarissa,  exult- 
in^y,  ^  slipshod,  with  a  crushed  and  battered 
hat,  and  a  neckerchief  once  white,  perhaps, 
but  now  of  a  truly  bilious  hue,'  continued 
she,  flushed  with  the  denouement  in  a  state 
of  parturition. 

"  *  Methinks  I  see  him  now,'  added  Mrs 
Wirtleberry,  having  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
object  of  discussion  conjured  in  her  mind's  eye. 

"  *  I'm  sure  I  see  him  now,'  returned  Cla- 
rissa, pointing  as  abruptly  as  a  direction-post, 
with  a  straightened  finger  to  a  figure  quitting 
the  door  of  her  uncle's  house  immediately 
opposite.     ^  There  he  goes,^  continued  she, 
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^  there  he  goes  with  the  Week's  broken  victuals 
partly  concealed  in  the  same  ragged,  flabby 
piece  of  linen.' 

"*And  who  is  hef^  inquired  Mrs  Wirtle- 
berry,  looking  through  her  spectacles  with 
the  same  degree  of  interest  that  many  thou- 
sands of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  have 
examined  the  performances  of  Punch  and 
Judy. 

^^  ^  A  poor  scholar,'  replied  Clarissa,  '  at 
least  so  he  described  himself  to  be  this 
morning  when  he  gave  a  gentle  rap  at  the 
door  and  begged  for  a  penny.' 

^^  ^  Indeed  ! '  exclaimed  the  maternal  parent. 
^  A  poor  scholar — ^miserable  individual  1 ' 

"*And  you  may  rest  assured,'  resumed 
Clarissa,  ^  that  unde  Pu%  means  by  patron^ 
ising  men  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  his 
giving  the  week's  broken  victuals  to  this 
hungry,  decayed  looking  book-worm.' 

"  Miss  Clarissa  Wirtleberry's  hypothesis  was 
founded  on  as  secure  and  certain  principles 
as  the  first  problem  in  Euclid.     This  was 
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the  basis,  saperstnicture,  and  corner-stone 
of  her  'uncle  Pu%'s'  alleged  and  boasted 
SQi^rt  of  the  reyisers  of  the  mind,  whose 
Mutes  are  strung  with  poet's  sinews.' 

"It  was  Christmas-day,  a  cold,  nerve- 
bracing,  skin-stinging,  finger-benumbing,  nose- 
chilling  Christmas-day.  And  there,  in  his 
snug  little  cozy  parlour,  with  the  scarlet 
curtains  closely  drawn,  and  a  blazing  fire 
licking  the  chimney  in  serpent-like  flames, 
sat  Mr  John  Puffingham,  surrounded  by  six 
of  his  batchelor  friends,  and  choice  spirits 
they  were,  regaling  themselves  with  good  old 
En^ish  cheer.  The  turkey  was  done  to  a 
turn ;  the  heef  was  lopped  from  the  fattened 
libs  of  a  prize  ox;  the  pudding  boiled  to  a 
bubble;  and  everything  devoid  of  those  iUs 
to  which  these  annual  dinners  are  sometimes 
heir.  The  host  loomed  through  the  con- 
glomerated vapours,  steaming  from  the 
uncovered    dainties,   like  the  frill   moon   at 
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eventide,  when  the  mist  is  veiling  tree,  shrub, 
and  flower.  His  fine,  fat  double  chin  never 
looked  so  redolent  with  comfort  as  it  continued 
to  wag  with  oft-repeated  masticatory  supplies. 
His  rubicund  cheeks  and  twinkling  eyes  be- 
tokened illustrated  happiness.  Even  the 
white  waistcoat,  fostering  his  chubby  and  cir- 
cular stomach,  clearly  announced  ^  I'm  a  man 
at  ease.' 

^^  ^  Oh  dear  yes  ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Puffingham,. 
sipping  a  glass  of  punch,  and  smacking  his 
lips.  '  I  was  determined  my  poor  scholar 
should  enjoy  himself  to-day.  He's  below, 
gents.,  he's  below  with  the  cook,  and,  I'll  be 
bound  to  say,  is  taking  in  solid  matters  of 
fact  with  as  much  relish  as  he  ever  did  Locke's 
theory,  or  Bacon's  gammon.' 

"  *  If  he  didn't,'  replied  one  Mr  Theophilua 
Smith,  and  right-hand  companion  of  the 
host,  ^  I  should  look  at  your  scholar  in  the 
light  of  an  unadulterated  nincompoop.     That 
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would  be  my  opinion/  continued  he,  '  an 
unadulterated,  unqualified,  full-flavoured  nin- 
compoop.' 

"  *  Come,  come,'  expostulated  Mr  John 
FufSngham,  '  in  any  case  a  man  couldn't  be 
strictly  deemed  a  nincompoop  who  can  read 
and  talk  Latin  and  Greek,  and  sing  all  the 
Hebrew  melodies.' 

"  *  I  don't  see  why  not,'  rejoined  Theophilus 
Smith,  '  particularly  if  he  preferred  '  such 
fit>th  to  the  solids  the  cook  can  present  to  his 
understanding.' 

"  *  But  then  you  see,'  returned  the  host, 
gurgling  a  bumper  from  a  neighbouring  de- 
canter, and  draining  it  ere  he  proceeded, 
'scholars — '  and  the  word  made  a  sudden 
eruption  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
hiccup — 'scholars,'  continued  he,  'are  such 
dreamy,  vapourish  chaps.  Instead  of  saying, 
'let  us  live  while  we  may  live,'  they  talk 
about,  'we  must  live  when  we  may  die.'  Ha, 
ba,  ha !  gents.,  those  are  the  pips  of  a  scholar's 
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hopes ;  but,  upon  my  life,  they're  not  John 
Puffingham's.  So  fill  your  glasses,  and  pass 
the  bottle/ 

"  Now,  there  was  a  gentleman  present  be- 
longing to  that  uniTersal  family  ^  the  Browns,' 
who  denied  every  assertion  and  proposition 
that  could  not  be  proved  conclusively,  and 
questioned,  or  seemed  to  question,  all  that 
were  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.     *  Prove 
it,'   he  used  to  reply,  *  prove  it.     A  man's 
not  bound  to  believe  himself  without  evi- 
dence.    I  never  did,  and  never  would.'     His 
standing   rule  not   uofirequently  puzzled  his 
acquaintances,  and  whenever  this  damp  towel 
was  thrust  as  a  smoulderer  to  their  arguments 
or  statements,  tongues  became  mute,  and  each 
surveyed   his   fellow  in   blank    and   beaten 

silence. 

"  *  Ton  say,  sir,'  said  Mr  Brown — who, 
after  partaking  of  a  friend's  good  cheer  and 
being  perfectly  convinced  that  he  had  had 
enough,  invariably  felt  disposed  to  kick  or 
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bn>w-beat  his  host, — *  you  say,  sir,  that  this 
man  is  a  scholar — ^prove  it.' 

*^Mr  John  Puffingham  was  in  the  act  of 
Gracking  a  nut  with  his  teeth  when  this 
staggering  challenge  was  given  to  him,  and 
if  they  had  snapped  off  short  in  the  operation 
his  expression  of  mortification  would  not 
have  been  greater  at  hearing  this  unfriendly 
cat. 

"  *  Good  God,  Brown  ! '  ezdaimed  he,  *  you 
don't — you  can't  mean  to  insinuate  that* 

^^^I  insinuate  nothing,'  returned  the  ca- 
viller, cool  as  a  cucumber  under  a  pump. 
*A11  I  say  is,  prove  your  premises.' 

^^It  might  have  been  that  the  wire  was 
stiff  as  Mr  John  Puffingham  clutched  the 
bell  rope,  and  made  the  bell  tinkle  loud 
and  shrill;  but  there  was  a  violence  in  the 
action  in  ill  accordance  with  the  apparent 
necessity  for  the  tug. 

^'  ^  Send  the  scholar  up  from  below,'  said 
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he,  as  a  servant  entered;  ^I'll  soon  satisfy 
ye  whether  I  patronise  an  impostor  or  not.' 
"  Promptly  the  object  of  Mr  Puffingham's 
favours  obeyed  his  mandate,  and,  with  a  low 
bow,  stood  modestly  and  silently,  one  step 
on  the  inside  of  the  door.  His  appearance 
was  such  as  to  lead  the  observer  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  his  ever  having  seen  *  better 
days  ; '  but  it  was  quite  obvions  that  in  the 
event  of  his  having  done  so,  those  days  had 
long  since  sunk  on  the  shores  of  time.  He, 
indeed,  looked  like  a  flower  faded  ere  it 
bloomed; — one  who  had  never  had  the  cold 
chill  of  winter  from  his  heart  or  his  ill-clad 
body — a  man  who  had  lived  on  broken  vic- 
tuals from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  The  poor 
scholar's  garments  fully  agreed  with  the  united 
description  given  by  Mrs  and  Miss  Wirtle- 
berry.  His  renovated  black  suit  seemed  to 
be  in  the  last  stage  of  incipient  consumption  ; 
his  slippered    heels   shuffled    laboriously    to 
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keep  time  with  his  footfall,  and  the  necker- 
ctiief  of  unwholesome  hue,  twisted  tightly 
ronnd  his  long  thin  neck,  was  felicitously 
called  of  the  class  *  bilious.' 

"  *  If  ow,  Brown  ! '  exclaimed  Mr  John 
Puffingham,  throwing  out  his  arms  with  a 
theatrical  flourish,  ^here's  the  scholar — 
tacUe  him/ 

'^ '  Perhaps,  sir,'  said  the  member  of  that 
proverbially  well-known  family  *  the  Browns,' 
taming  slowly  in  his  seat  with  a  pedantic  air, 
and  minutely  surveying  the  scholar,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  company  held  their 
breath,  ^perhaps,  sir,  I  say,'  repeated  he, 
'you  can  gire  us  the  first  twenty  lines  of 
Firgil?' 

'^The  scholar  looked  up  and  the  scholar 
looked  down,  and  looked  like  a  scholar  should 
when  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  He 
chafed  his  hands,  appealed  to  his  dingy  nails, 
and  at  length  confessed  his  inability  to  quote 
the  imposed  hexameters  and  dactyles. 

TOL.  I.  K 
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"*  Refresh  his  memory,  Brown,'  observed 
Mr    PufiBingham,   chagrmed  at    the    failure. 

*  Tell  him  the  first  one.' 

"  *  /  don't  profess  to  be  a  classic,'  replied 
the  examiner.  ^  It's  one  thing  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  another  to  answer  them;  but  I 
know  the  first  word  begins  with  a  Tit.  Now, 
sir,'  continued  he,   addressing   the    scholar, 

*  you  have  the  key — ^proceed.' 

^^  Notwithstanding  this  assistance,  however, 
the  scholar's  memory  remained  unrefined. 

"*Who  was  Julius  Caesar?'  inquired 
Brown,  beginning  to  glow  with  punch,  port 
wine,  and  triumph. 

^^  Again  the  scholar  was  at  fault,  and  yet 
a  reply  seemed  ready  to  drop  from  his  lips. 

"  *  Give  him  time,'  whispered  Mr  Puffing- 
ham,  ^  he'll  come  out  presently.' 

^^  ^  There  was  a  one-legged  nigger  of  that 
name,'  ventured  the  scholar,  after  this  cheer 
fr^m  his  patron,  ^who  used  to  sweep  the 
crossing  at  old  Turnstile.' 
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^'  Mr  John  Puffingham  was  dnmb  with 
amazement.  Had  he  been  imposed  on  ?  Had 
his  broken  victoals  been  digested  by  hungry 
ignorance?  Had  he  been  throwing  pearls 
to  swine?  Such  were  the  mental  queries 
crowding  and  jostling  in  the  heated  ima- 
gination of  ^  the  patron  of  men  of  letters/ 
The  questioner  sneered,  the  company 
laughed. 

"*Who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  father?' 
asked  the  examiner,  scarcely  able  to  conceal 
his  delight  at  the  signal  success  of  his  primi- 
tiTe  doubts. 

"The  scholar  remained  silent. 

"*Who  was  Noah?'  thundered  Mr  John 
Puffingham,  in  the  most  superlatiye  of 
passions. 

^' '  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school/  replied 
Theophilus  Smith,  who  was  a  wag  in  his 
way,  ^  and,'  continued  he,  ^  somewhat  partial 
to  a  little  quiet  yachting.' 
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"  ^  Heaven  and  earth  ! '  exclaimed  the 
patron;  rage  nsorping  the  sway  of  reason. 
^  Heaven  and  earth,  that  it  should  come  to 
this!' 

"  *  I  thought  it  would,'  returned  Brown, 
waving  his  hand  as  a  signal  of  having 
proved  himself  to  be  the  master  of  a 
scholar. 

"  *  rU  send  for  the  police,*  added  Mr  John 
Puffingham,  ^and  have  this  fellow  taken 
up  for  obtaining  victuals  under  false  pre- 
tences.' 

^'^I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  scholar, 
mildly,  ^but  I've  committed  no  such 
oflfence.' 

"  *  How  ?'  replied  his  patron  fiercely. 
*  Have  you  not  fraudulently  represented  your- 
self, and  by  these  means  imposed  upon  my 
patronage^  to  be  a  scholar?' 

"  *  That  I  have  told  you  I  was  a  scholar 
is  very  true,'  rejoined  the  supposed  culprit. 
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'  At  the  same  time,'  continued  he,  ^  I  added 
ftrt  I  was  a  very  poor  one/ 

'^From  that  hour  Mr  John  Fuffingham 
ccuel  to  be  a  patron  to  ^  men  of  letters  and 
tie  fine  arts-'" 
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CHAPTER    Xn. 

**  Some  strugv  oammotion 
Ii  in  hit  brmiiL*' 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  squire's  story, 
which  afforded  great  amnsement,  if  the  loud 
laughing  was  presumptive  evidence,  to  all 
the  party,  aunt  Deborah  desired  the  bell  to 
be  rung  for  the  introduction  of  supper. 

And  then  a  wide  tray,  crowded  with 
dainties,  soon  afterwards  made  its  appearance, 
carried  by  an  extremely  portly  servant,  whose 
tubby  legs  and  sleek  appearance  proved  his 
self-denial  of  the  creature  comforts  to  be 
extremely  limited.  With  some  exertion,  for 
his  arms  were  short  and  his  belly  round, 
the  plethoric  bearer  strained  beneath  the 
load,  and  with  a  puff  of  ease,   dropped   it 
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upon  the  table.  There  was  an  expression, 
amounting  almost  to  solemnity,  as  he  placed 
an  empty  pnnch-bowl  within  reach  of  the 
squire,  and  deposited  by  its  side  some  large 
sweet-smelling  lemons,  limes,  sugar,  bottles 
coutaimng  potent  liquids,  and  the  remaining 
concomitants  for  the  mixture  of  an  exceed- 
ingly grateful  and  pleasant  beverage. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  squire,  "and  so 
Fm  to  brew  the  bowl  to-night." 

The  fat  and  grave  attendant  made  a  bow 
signifying  his  entire  acquiescence,  and  in- 
wardly expressed  a  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  quantity  left  for  his  especial  use  and 
benefit. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  punch  was  mixed, 
and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  squire  more 
successful  in  any  production  of  a  like  nature, 
and  his  experience  had  been  long  and  well 
tested  in  such  matters.  As  the  odoriferous 
steam  rose  and  curled  to  the  tip  of  the 
vicar's  nose,  he  smiled  blandly  and  uncon- 
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scionslj.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  gave 
a  sniff  to  inhale  the  fragrant  vapour,  and 
the  more  he  sniffed  the  more  he  smiled. 

^^  Really,"  he  was  at  length  compelled  to 
say,  "  your  mixture,  Mr  Merton,  is  of  a 
truly  pleasant  scent." 

"  And  you'll  say,  I  think,"  replied  the 
squire,  offering  him  a  glass,  ^^  that  the 
flavour  surpasses  the  scent.  Come,  try 
it." 

And  the  vicar  did  try  it,  and  everybody 
tried  it,  and,  as  that  which  everybody  says 
must  be  true,  the  punch  was  truly  unex- 
ceptionable. 

Round  the  hospitable  board  the  merry 
group  sat,  and  the  time  flew  fast,  as  it 
always  does  when  mirth  is  present,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  of  everybody  there. 

^^  Have  you  determined  upon  the  watering 
place  you  intend  goin^  to  next  month?" 
inquired  aunt  Deborah. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Grace,  "  we  shall  visit 
Hastings." 

^'  I  anticipate  so  much  pleasure  in  being 
there,"  rejoined  Ellen,  suppressing,  as  well 
as  she  could,  a  cough  timt  sounded  poor 
promise  of  pleasure. 

^  May  the  anticipation  be  realized ! " 
returned  aunt  Deborah,  kissing  her  favourite's 
forehead. 

'*  And  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,"  added 
she. 

''  If  s  quite  cheerful  to  hear  ye  say  so," 
said  the  vicar,  rubbing  his  hands.  ^^When 
our  hopes  are  backed  by  the  wishes  and 
&voured  thoughts  of  others,  they  seem  im- 
posedble  to  be  thwarted." 

^'  There's  much  in  thinking  they  never 
will  be,"  replied  Charles ;  "  for,  as  our  ex- 
pectations generally  afford  more  satisfaction 
than  their  realization,  the  greater  pleasure 
of  our  lives  would  be  destroyed  were  it 
not  for  faith  in  hope." 

K2 
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"  Don't  preach,  Charles/'  rejoined  his 
father.  ^^  Upon  my  life,  one  would  think 
yott  a  methodist  parson  to  hear  you  talk 
thus  of  faith  andhope.     Drink  your  punch." 

This  observation  of  the  squire's  occasioned 
aunt  Deborah  to  laugh  immoderately,  and 
just  as  she  had  finished  exercising  her  powers 
of  cachinnation,  the  fat  servant  entered  the 
room  with  a  measured  stately  tread,  and 
annoimced,  in  the  most  portentous  manner, 
the  extraordinary  fact,  that  Tom  Brainshaw 
required  an  immediate  audience  with  Miss 
Deborah  and  Miss  Blanch  Sinclair. 

^^  See  us  to-night  ! "  exclaimed  aunt 
Deborah.  ^^  The  man  must  be  mad,"  con- 
tinued she. 

*^  He  certainly  does  look  a  little  daft, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong,  then,*' 
added  Blanch.  '^  Let  him  come  in  at 
once." 

In  a  short  time  the  keeper's  heavy  tread 
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was  heard,    and  his  figure  soon   afterwards 
stood  in   the  doorway,   as  if  hesitating  to 

proceed. 

^^Come  in,  Mr  Brainshaw,"  said  Blanch, 
&&d  to  this  encouraging  invitation  the  keeper 
Ktomed  the  practical  reply  of  three  gaunt 
strides  into  the  apartment.  Strangely  altered 
was,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  Tom  Brain- 
diaw.  He  looked  like  a  man  in  a  state  of 
parturition  with  his  last  idea.  To  say  that 
be  seemed  fiiddled  or  muddled,  scarcely  ex- 
presses the  total  unmeaning,  foolish,  demented 
stare  with  which  he  surveyed  the  eyes  bent 
upon  him  in  silent  wonder  and  astonishment. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  speak ;  but  remained 
like  an  image,  or  one  of  those  ghostly  old 
P^^rtraits  whose  large  eyes  are  turned  towards 
you  in  every  position  that  you  take — ^there 
stood  Tom  Brainshaw,  in  the  same  lifeless, 
spiritless  attitude. 

It  occupied  some  handAil  of  seconds  for 
aimt  Deborah  to  collect  her  senses,  the  total 
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dispersion  of  which  took  place  at  sight  of 
this  seeming  apparition  of  the  keeper.  At 
length  she  said,  ^^  In  the  name  of  heaven, 
what  has  happened?  Speak,  man,  speak. 
Have  you  lost  your  tongue?" 

Tom  muttered  something ;  but  the  sound 
was  almost  inaudible.  The  word  "duty," 
however,  was  indistinctly  heard. 

"  Are  you  iU  ?"  inquired  Blanch ;  "  or 
has  any  accident  happened  to  you?" 

Still  Tom  Brainshaw  was  as  mute  as  a  mole. 

"  Do  you  hear?"  shouted  the  squire,  in 
a  voice  sufficient  to  sink  into  the  deafest 
ear,  making  the  walls  echo  and  ring  again. 
"  Do  you  hear?"  repeated  he,  bringing  his 
clenched  fist  upon  the  table  with  startling 
effect. 

It  produced  a  visible  one  upon  the 
keeper's  mental  and  physical  inanition. 
He  was  roused,  as  well  he  might  be,  and 
at  last  found  speech  for  the  utterance  of 
his  smothered  purpose. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,    my  lady,"    com- 

inenoed  he,  with  a  shake  like  a  dog  recoyering 

fitnn  a  fit    of  the  staggers.     ^^  I  beg  your 

pardon^  my  lady,"  repeated  he ;   "  but  IVe 

come  because  I  thought  it  my  duty." 

"Well,  wefl!"  repUed  aunt  Deborah, 
anxious  to  learn  the  gist  and  true  intent 
of  Tom's  extraordinary  conduct.  "  Proceed, 
proceed." 

"  The  tale's  soon  told,  my  lady,"  rejoined 
the  keeper,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfuUy, 
while  his  voice  trembled,  and  had  it  not 
been  that  he  brushed  a  tear  rudely  and 
quickly  away,  one  would  have  trickled  down 
lus  rough,  weather-beaten  visage. 

Every  one  was  silent,  and  Tom  Brain- 
shaw  resumed.  "  I  was  in  the  squire's  ser- 
^ce,"  said  he,  in  a  thick,  choked  voice, 
"when  a  little  lad.  It  was  the  first  I 
ever  entered,  and  from  his  treatment,  and 
tU  fanuly's  since  his  death,  I  often  thought, 

w^d  always   prayed,   that    I   should    never 
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enter  another's.  I  thought  so  this  very 
morning/'  continued  he,  "  and  yet  I 
have  now  come  to  give  warning  to 
quit." 

"  Warning  to  quit ! "  exclaimed  Blanch. 

"  Ay,  my  lady,"  replied  the  keeper.  "  I 
can't  remain  any  longer." 

"I'm  surprised  beyond  expression!"  said 
aunt  Deborah.  ^^  What  has  caused  this 
unaccountable  decision  ?" 

"  My  duty,"  briefly  replied  Tom  Brain* 
shaw. 

"  So  you  may  think,"  rejoined  Blanch ; 
^^  but  tell  us  the  cause,  and  permit  others 
to  judge  whether  it  be  a  justifiable  one  or 
not." 

"  My  lady,"  returned  Tom,  with  a  sigh, 
^^  I  will.  K  anything  else  but  my  eyes  had 
been  the  evidence,  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
what  I'm  going  to  tell  ye ;  but  a  man  can't 
disbelieve  his  eyes,  ladies,"  continued  he, 
with  a    sickly    smile.     ^^  They're   a   shade 
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too  Strong.  However  he  may  doubt  hearsay, 
eyesight  is  a  precious  stiff  proof  of  a  circum- 
stance. Now  I  had  been  told  by  one  or 
two  loose-tongued  neighbours — I  needn't  say 
they  were  women,  because  they  are  sure 
to  be  where  a  woman  is  to  be  run  down 
and  maligned — ^that  my  daughter  Mary  had 
been  seen  in  company  with — '' 

Tom  Brainshaw  paused. 

"  Who  ?"  inquired  aunt  Deborah,  inte- 
rested beyond  the  control  of  suppression. 

^'  A  man  that  I  have  prayed  to  see  dan- 
gling from  the  highest  gibbet  ever  raised/' 
replied  the  keeper ;  ^^  one  whom  I  have  hunted 
and  driven  for  years,  and  caught  once," 
continued  he  bitterly,  ^^  but  couldn't  hold." 

**What,  Ned  Swiftfoot?"  exclaimed  the 
squire. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  returned  Tom  Brainshaw, 
swaying  his  head  to  and  fro  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock.     ^'  That's  the  man." 

"  It  can't  be,"  rejoined  Blanch.     "  I  am 
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certain  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Mary 
would  never  so  far  forget  the  respect  due 
to  herself  and  to  her  father  as  to  be  seen 
in  the  society  of  so  notorious  a  law- 
breaker." 

"  So  /  thought,  my  lady,"  added  Tom 
Brainshaw,  ^^  and  often  said  so ;  but  one 
cannot  discredit  one's  eyes.  I  saw  them 
walking  together,  like  old  and  particularly 
intimate  acquaintances,  this  very  night,  by 
the  river's  bank.  It  may  appear  impossible, 
and  it  does  so,"  continued  he.  ^^  I  opened 
my  eyes  as  wide  as  they'd  go,  and  then 
shut  them,  and  opened  them  again  to  see 
if  I  was  wide  awake.  Yes,  my  lady,  there 
was  no  mistake.  I  remained  staring  at  them 
for  minutes  without  being  able  to  move 
hand,  foot,  or  tongue,  and  they  were  so  much 
occupied  with  each  other  that  they  didn't 
see  me,  God  be  praised !  I  say  God  be 
praised !  because  he  would  have  seen  me 
for   the  first  time  in  my  life  without  the 
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will  or  power  to  grapple  with  him.  I 
couldn't  have  touched  him  then  any  more 
than  had  he  been  a  tender,  harmless  infant." 

'*  And  how  long  did  yon  remain  a  looker- 
on?"   asked  the  squire. 

"  For  some  time,"  replied  the  keeper ; 
"but  I  don't  know  how  long." 

^^  Did  you  hear  anything  that  was 
^ken?"   inquired  the  vicar." 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  Tom.  "  I  was  not 
near  enough  to  catch  a  suigle  word." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  remarked  aunt 
Deborah. 

^*  And  what  occurred  afterwards?"  said 
Bhmch. 

^^  They  sauntered  away  in  the  distance," 
replied  the  keeper,  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  brow,  as  if  there  was  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting his  thoughts;  ^^and,"  continued  he, 
^^a  sort  of  sickness  came  over  me,  and  my 
head  seemed  to  twist  round  like  a  teetotum, 
and  then  I  recollected  no  more  until  I  found 
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myself  on  the  broad  of  my  back,  bs  if  waking 
from  an  uneasy  sleep." 

^  Pray,  Mr  Brainshaw/'  said  tlfe  squire, 
^^  if  it  is  not  an  unfair  question  to  put, 
how  many  stoops  of  ale  have  you  had  to- 
day?" 

"  A  little  more  than  three  pints  over  and 
above  my  usual  allowance,"  replied  Tom, 
with  that  frankness  and  honesty  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  mainsprings  of  his 
"  duty." 

'^  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  squire.  ^^  Make 
your  mind  easy.  Men  see  strange  sights 
when  they've  taken  their  over  and  cibove. 
The  will-o'-the-wisps  in  the  brain  at  those 
times  often  lead  the  judgment  into  bogs  and 
quagmires.  I  would  bet,  if  I  possessed  any- 
thing to  bet  with,  that  you  saw  your  daughter 
in  a  dream  when  couched  upon  a  mossy  bank, 
slumbering  with  the  effects  of  nut-brown, 
strong  October  ale." 

^^  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  added  aunt  Deborah, 
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dapping  the  palms  of  her  hands  together 
by  way  of  an  emphatic  condosion.  ^^  Not 
a  doubt  of  it,  Mr  Brainshaw/'  repeated 
she. 

And  then  everybody  said  ^^  There  was 
not  a  doubt  of  it,"  until,  such  are  the 
sednctive  powers  of  expressed  opinions,  Tom 
Biainshaw  begao  to  haye  nusgivings  upon  the 
sabject  himself.  He  commenced  ruminating 
upon  the  possibility  of  having  seen  but  a 
phantom  of  the  mind,  fumigated  and  muddled 
with  potations  deep  and  strong,  until  the 
possibility  became  tortured  into  a  proba- 
bility. 

When  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought," 
what  is  too  difficult  for  the  admission  of 
credence?  Inventions,  glaring  bs  the  noon- 
tide hour,  are  received  with  avidity  as  truth, 
and  the  varnish  of  falsehood  permitted  to 
veil  what  in  fact  cannot  be  concealed. 

Tom  Brainshaw  cogitated,  and  the  more 
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he  cogitated   the    more   he   questioned  the 
validity  of  his  eyesight. 

'^  I  saw  them,"  said  he,  at  length,  ^^  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you  now." 

"  With  the  mind's  eye,"  responded  Charles ; 
"  not  the  organ  of  vision." 

^^  Well,  wdl,  ladies  and  gentlemen  I " 
exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
in  his  tone  and  manner,  ^^  I  suppose  it  was 
all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin,  after  all." 

^^  To  be  sure  it  was,"  returned  the  squire. 
"  Nothing  bta  your  eye  and  Betty  Martin." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  what  you  have 
told  us  to  anybody  else?"   inquired  Blanch. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  replied  the  keeper. 
^^  As  soon  as  I  got  on  my  legs  I  came  here, 
as  I  thought  it  my  duty,  to  inform  ye  of 
the  whole  of  the  matter,  and  to  give  warning 
to  quit." 

"  Which  of  course  there  is  now  no  occasion 
to  do,"  remarked  aunt  Deborah. 
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"  No,  ma'am/'  returned  Tom-  "  Since 
Fve  been  voted  to  be  wrong,  Fll  admit  my 
error,  and  keep  a  still  tongae  in  mj  head 
concerning  it." 

"  That  will  be  right,"   said  the  vicar. 

**  And  saj  nothing  to  your  daughter  about 
the  affair,"  observed  Blanch.  "  It  would 
render  her  unhappy  to  know  that  you  had 
been  so  hasty  in  alleging  what  you  have 
against  her.  She  might  think,  too,  that 
we  stin  entertained  suspicions  of  her  conduct, 
and  that  would  be  an  undeserved  and  cruel 
punishment." 

^  m  obey  your  orders,  my  lady,"  replied 
the  keeper.  ^^  I  ever  have  done  so,  and  I 
ever  will,"  continued  he,  scraping  a  bow, 
"  'cause  it's  my  duty." 

With  this  Tom  Brainshaw  quitted  the 
room,  a  happier  if  a  deluded  man. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

**  What  I  keep  a  week  away  ?— eeren  days  and  nights  ? 
Eight  score  eight  hours?  and  lovers*  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 
O  weary  reckoning!** 

The  pale  moon  struck  her  rays  through 
skimming,  fleecy  clouds  and  curling  mist, 
and  flashed  in  the  stream  and  tipped  the 
tree  tops  with  silver  light.  Night  and  silence 
reigned.  The  watch-dog's  yap  occasionally 
broke  upon  the  ear;  but  save  this,  and  the 
screech  of  some  disconsolate  owl  winging 
her  lazy  flight  in  the  murky  darkness,  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  ploughman's 
whistle  and  snatch  from  some  old  ballad 
no  longer  swelled  and  died  upon  the  breeze. 
Sleep  was  refreshing  the  laboured  and  the 
wearied,   and  soothing   the  ills,   the  aches, 
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and  pangs  of  hearts  care-worn  and  full  of 
anguish!  But,  alas!  there  were  some  that 
he  would  not  visit ;  some,  too,  that  deserved 
bis  favours  the  most.  And  was  there  one 
among  the  wretched  thus  bereft  of  his  calm- 
ing influence  more  worthy  of  the  boon  than 
Z,  Br«^w?_  ycLg,  lo™g  woM«^ 
sad,  very  sad,  lonely,  and  hopeless. 

Yes,  there  she  wandered  in  the  midnight 
wind,  but  carelessly  guarded  from  its  search- 
ing chill,  in  the  very  spot  that  she  had 
parted,  some  three  months  since,  with  the 
being  of  her  heart  and  soul's  idolatry.  Poor 
Mary!  the  tear  on  thy  cheek  is  dry;  but 
&e  trace  is  there.  Not  a  sigh  dies  on  thy 
ashy  lip;  but,  God  help  thee!  how  many 
are  being  smouldered  in  thy  bosom.  The 
<me  racking  thought  bums  in  a  focus  on  thy 
almost  crassed  and  giddy  brain,  and  never 
leaves  a  moment's  respite.  Who  shall  drop 
the  kind  word  of  consolation  into  the  thirsty 
ear  of  one  thus  afllicted?    Who  shall  extend 
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gentle  sympathy  and  offer  the  godlike  gift 
of  merciful  compassion?  Is  there  not  one? 
N09  not  a  creature.  She  must  suffer  alone. 
"  What  shall  I  do?"  she  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately wringing  her  hands.  ^^What  shall  I 
do  ?  He  away  no  one  knows  where.  Not  a 
line,  not  a  message  from  him  now.  No 
intimation  of  any  kind  of  his  intended  return, 
and  I  daily,  hourly  becoming  nearer  the  end 
I  shudder  to  think  of.     What  shall  I  do?" 

Bitterly  were  these  words  spoken ;  but  not 
less  bitterly  did  the  feeling  dictate  them. 

"FU  go,  however  late,"  she  continued, 
*^  to  his  mother,  and  ask  her  to  reveal  to  me 
the  future.  Many  have  said  that  her  powers 
are  great,  and  FU  e'en  try  them,  let  the 
prediction  be  what  it  may." 

Kit  Macrone's  cottage  was  not  far  distant, 
and  towards  it  Mary  bent  a  hurried,  nervous 
tread.  At  some  twenty  paces  a  sound  caught 
her  ear,  and, she  stopped  to  listen. 

Crooning  an  old  Scotch  song.  Kit  Macrone 
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sat  before  the  dying  embers  of  her  fire, 
pleasaiitly  nuninating  upon  events  past,  pre* 
sent,  and  to  come.  There  was  no  sorrow 
ffliogled  with  her  reflections,  and  she  evinced 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  her  thoughts  by 
the  abandonment  of  manner  she   portrayed. 

"  The  brave  lad  1 "  she  said,  stopping  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  ^^  I  wonder 
whsre  he  is,  and  what  he  is  about?  I  dare 
say  roving  here  and  there,  and  as  careless 
as  a  bntterfly  among  flowers." 

Truer  words  never  were  spoken.  Ned  was 
away  hither  and  thither,  and  just  as  thought- 
less and  careless  of  his  pleasures  and  adven- 
tdies  as  the  herald  of  summer  among  a 
garden  of  roses.  He  little  thought — ^indeed, 
he  thought  not  at  all — of  the  heart-burning 
misery  he  had  created  in  one  who  loved  him 
80  fondly  and  so  truly.  And  yet,  if  he  had 
once  reflected  upon  the  dire  effects,  he  would 
have  flown  with  the  speed  of  a  falcon's  stoop- 
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ing  pinion  to  haye  snatched  his  yictim  from 
the  wretchedness  she  was  enduring.  Such 
are  the  inconsistent  acts  of  man  to  woman. 
When  one  word  would  have  smoothed  the 
care  rankling  at  her  heart,  he  n^lected  to 
send  it.  When  he  would  have  shivered  the 
hope  of  salvation  to  recal  the  result  of  his 
fault,  it  was  too  late. 

A  timid,  gentle  tap  at  the  door  disturbed 
Ned's  mother  from  her  cogitations,  and 
although  she  was  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
summons,  still  with  alacrity  she  answered  it. 

"  What,  my  pale,  pretty  Mary ! "  said  she, 
seeing  her  viEdtor,  ^^what  keeps  you  from 
the  '  honey,  heavy  dew  of  slumber  ?  *  ** 

^'  Oh,  mother !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  Beseech- 
ingly, "  I  b^  of  you  to  forgive  my  coming 
at  this  unseasonable  hour;  but  I  could  not 
rest.  Pray  pity  me,  and  show  mercy  to  one 
in  need  and  trouble.  I  have  heard  that  yoa 
can  tell  what  will  come  to  pdss^  and  what'^ 
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erer  that  may  be  to  me,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  torture  of  the  present.  I  have  come  to 
listen  to — ^^ 

She  wonld  have  added  more ;  but  exhaus- 
tion of  strength  followed,  and  she  fell  into 
die  arms  of  the  prc^hetess. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  child,"  said  Kit  Maerone, 
bearing  her  to  a  seat;  ^' cheer  up,  darling. 
I,  mayhap,  can  tell  ye  of  brighter  hours  and 
more  sunny  days." 

For  some  minutes  Mary  continued  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness;  but  recoTering,  at 
length,  she  opened  her  eyes  languidly,  and 
said,  ^^For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  if  you 
know  au^t  of  your  son?" 

"  Not  a  word  have  I  heard  for  six  weeks^" 
rej^ed  his  mother:  ^^not  a  single  word," 
icpeated  she. 

^^  Do  you  think  anything  has  befiillen  him  ?^ 
inquired  Mary. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Ned's  mother  briefly. 
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^'  Is  there  no  harm  nor  accident?  "  rejoined 
Mary. 

"No/'  returned  Kit  Macrone. 
"Then  why  is  it  he  does  not  write?" 
inquired  the  anxious  girl. 

"  He  may  forget,  perchance,"  replied  his 
mother,  "that  there  is  any  one  here  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  hearing  from  him.'' 

"No,  no,  no,"  rejoined  Mary,  "that  is 
quite  impossible.  He  can't  forget.  And 
yet,"  added  she,  in  a  whisper,  and  her  fea- 
tures expressing  the  exquisite  torture  of  the 
thought,  "  and  yet  he  may  forget !  God 
forgive  him  if  he  does ! " 

"My  poor,  dear  child,"  returned  Kit 
Macrone,  tenderly,  "  do  not  take  on  so.  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time  past  of  the  affec- 
tion you  have  had  for  each  other.  It  were 
deceit  in  me  to  keep  this  knowledge  from  ye 
any  longer;  at  the  same  time  let  me  use  it 
to  your  advantage,"  continued  she.    "  I  hoped 
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and  prayed  many  and  many  an  hour  that 
something  might  occur  to  separate  ye  once 
and  for  ever." 

"Oh!  say  not  so,  mother!"  ejaculated 
Mary. 

"  I  did, "  replied  the  prophetess,  "  and  do. 
I  knew  from  the  first  that  fate  was  against 
ye,  and,  if  provoked,  ruin  would  be  the 
ending.  Beware,  child,  beware,  and  mark 
ye  well  these  two  words  I  have  scored  upon 
a  scrip.  Bead  them  night  and  morning. 
Wear  them  next  your  heart,  and  never  let 
them  be  from  your  memory." 

Mary  took  the  piece  of  paper  handed  to 
her  by  Kit  Macrone,  and  read — "  Love  not." 

"  It's  too  late,  mother ! "  exclaimed  Mary, 
falling  upon  her  knees,  and  burying  her 
tearful  face  in  her  hands.  "It's  too  late, 
mother,"  repeated  she,  almost  choked  with 
sobs. 

With  a  blanched  cheek  and  quivering  lip 
Kit  Macrone  stood  gazing  at  the  unhappy 
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girl  kneeling  at  her  feet.  Silent  she  re- 
mained for  some  seeonds,  and  then  muttered, 
as  if  communing  only  with  herself — ^'It  is 
their  destiny.  There's  no  opposing  it.  The 
inscrutable  powers  have  willed  their  end,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  submission.  Thank 
heaven ! "  she  continued,  fervently,  with  up- 
lifted eyes,  '*'  I  shall  be  no  witness  in  that 
scene.  My  account  will  be  balanced  and 
closed  before." 

'^  Speak  to  me,"  said  Mary,  entreatingly. 

Lifting  her  from  the  ground,  Kit  Macrone 
assisted  her  into  a  chair,  and  pressed  her 
kindly  in  her  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
sooth  and  console  her  by  every  means. 

"  Be  pacified,  my  child,"  said  she.  "  He 
may  return  when  least  expected,  and  then  I 
am  sure  will  make  all  the  reparation  within 
his  power." 

"  That  I  know  he  will,"  replied  Mary,  en- 
ergetically.    "Yes,  yes;  but  then — " 

"  Ay,"  interrupted  Ned's  mother,  with  a 
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demonstration  of  unequivocal  anguish,  ^^  theuj 
indeed!" 

"  What  will  my  father  say — ^what  will  be 
the  end  of  all  this?"  said  Mary,  with  in- 
creasing excitement. 

"  Seek  not  to  learn/'  replied  the  pro- 
phetess. "Indeed,  I  have  shut  my  senses 
against  discovering,  and  therefore  cannot 
answer  you." 

"Is  it  so  very  bad  that  you  dare  not?" 
inquired  the  distracted  girl. 

"  Clouds  and  darkness  are  upon  the  whole 
connected  with  the  Aiture,"  replied  Kit  Mac- 
rone,  "  and  I  will  not  penetrate  through 
them." 

"  Your  words  lead  me  to  suppose  that  you 
have  done  so  already,"  rejoined  Mary;  "or 
else  why  show  so  much  trouble  concerning 
it?" 

"  I  know  enough  to  seek  to  learn  no  more," 
added  the  prc^hetess.  "  Let  us  cease  speak- 
ing upon  the  subject." 
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"  Pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,"  rejoined  Mary, 
"whether  he  will  return  quickly  or  not?" 

"  I  have  said  all  that  I  will,"  observed  Eat 
Macrone.     "  Ask  no  further." 

"  But  you  have  informed  me  of  nothing," 
added  Mary,  in  an  expostulatory  voice. 

"  And  will  not,"  said  the  prophetess,  in  a 
firm,  decided  tone.  "  The  night  is  sinking 
fast ;  seek  your  pillow,  and  let  hope  take  the 
place  of  your  present  despair.  As  the  mush- 
room," continued  she,  "  springs  from  corrup- 
tion, so  frequently  do  our  benefits  and  welfare 
rise  from  sorrow  and  from  evil." 

Consoled  in  some  degree  by  these  words^ 
Mary  rose,  and  bidding  her  counsdlor  ^^  good 
night,"  with  a  kiss  and  a  blessing,  wended 
her  way  homewards. 

Is  there  a  creature  with  a  throbbing  heart 
and  beating  pulse  who  could  turn  a  cold  look 
and  gaze  with  moralizing  thought  on  this 
young,  lovely,  despairing,  f allien  woman.  Yes, 
there  are  many.     Many,  who  have  never  been 
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tempted  to  err,  pique  themselves  on  not  com- 
mitting error,  and  condemn,  nnspaiinglj,  all 
wanderers  fix>m  the  path  of  virtue.  Many, 
whose  hard,  uncompromising  natures  deny  the 
extension  of  mercy;  and  when  they  ask  to  be 
'^  forgiven  their  trespasses  as  they  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  them,"  forget  the 
condition  of  their  prayer.  Many,  whose  lazy 
Uood  steals  through  their  veins  as  though 
it  was  stagnated  in  its  course,  and  who  never 
feel  the  flash  of  passion  quivering  in  every 
vem  and  fibre,  reflect  not  upon  the  cause; 
but  turn  with  flattering  unction  to  the  effect, 
and  falsely  trace  their  own  purity  to  the 
greatest  of  human  virtues,  self-denial.  May 
they  be  judged  in  accordance  with  their 
merits! 

Lovers  parting !  young,  unwatched,  warm, 
and  loving  creatures  twined  within  each  other's 
arms.  Heart  knocking  against  heart,  lip 
sealed  to  lip,  eyes  darting  light  into  each 
other,  and  the  reciprocated  vow  smothered 
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as  it  falls  in  a  rapturous  kiss.  The  dark 
shadows  of  night  veiling  them  in  secrecy ;  the 
rakish  wind  toying  with  the  leaf,  and  mur- 
muring to  the  stream  as  he  wanders  along — 
the  time,  the  circumstance,  all  things  tended 
to  make  temptation  irresistible,  and  they  fell, 
as  others  have  done,  and  sinned  against  the 
laws  human  and  divine. 
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CHAPTEK    XIV. 

"  Thy  hounds  ihflU  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  ihrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth.*' 

"  To  see  you  thus,  my  dear  boy,"  remarked 
the  squire,  buckling  a  spur  on  a  heel  devated 
^7  the  ledge  of  a  chair,  while  his  face  became 
a  livid  purple  with  the  strain  on  his  portly 
frame — "to  see  you  thus,"  repeated  he, 
^th  a  sound  bearing  an  emphatic  resem- 
hlance  to  a  grunt,  "  does  one's — "  he  intended 
to  add  "  heart ;"  but  upon  second  and  sudden 
consideration  substituted  "  stomach."  "  Yes, 
it  does  one's  stomach  good.  I  feel  quite  in 
a  glow,"  continued  he. 

"I'm  sure,   father,"   replied   Charles,  "I 
ought  and  do  thank  you  for  saying  so.     That 
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my  good  spirits  should  raise  yours,  and  thus 
tend  to  increase  mine  ten-fold,  is  more  than 
I  deserve;  for  often  my  perhaps  selfish  xe- 
flections  are  the  cause  of  depressing  yours." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  fellow ! "  replied 
the  squire,  completing  the  task  of  fixing  his 
spurs  on  and  throwing  out  his  ample  chest 
for  a  good,  hearty  respiration.  "Don't 
mention  it;  don't  mention  it.  If  it  pleases 
you  to  be  sad  occasionally,  pray  please  your 
humour  without  studying  mine.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  can  manage  to  make  these 
exceedingly  empty  rooms  in  this  house — ^pecu- 
liarly  remarkable,  and  even  proverbial,  for 
the  dearth  of  its  Aimiture — echo  and  ring  with 
a  succession  of  such  hearty  roars  as  have 
greeted  my  ears  this  morning,  a  father's 
happiness,"  continued  the  squire,  with  mock 
solemnity,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  "  will  be  materially  increased." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Charles.  "Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 
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^^  That's  the  sort  of  thing ! "  returned  his 
father,  ^^  that's  the  cheer  that  goes  like  melody 
to  my  ears.  Laugh  till  your  heart  aches. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  And  then  both  roared  toge- 
ther, till  the  old  desolate  place  seemed  to  be 
changed  into  a  lodging-house  for  mirth  and 
good  humour. 

^^  What  are  we  laughing  at?"  said  Charles, 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
"  What  are  we  laughing  at? "  repeated  he. 

^^  Nothing  that  /  am  particularly  aware 
of,"  replied  the  squire;  "but  never  inquire 
into  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  for  a  good, 
hearty  laugh.  Enough  that  you  have  it,  no 
matter  why." 

"  Perfection  of  philosophy,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "But  come,  the  hour  approaches 
for  the  meet,  and  it  will  be  a  large  one  to- 
day." 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  the  squire,  cracking 
the  thong  of  his  hunting  whip  sharply.  "  I 
fervently   hope  so,"  continued  he;   "for  by 
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the  honour  of  a  master  of  a  limited  pack  and 
exceedingly  limited  stud,  I  don't  know  what 
we  shall  do  for  meal,  hay,  and  com,  unless 
the  cap  be  well  lined  to-day.  There's  not  a 
guinea  in  the  exchequer,  and  not  the  ghost 
of  a  day's  credit  left." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Charles.  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

^^Upon  my  life!"  added  his  father,  s^- 
ously,  ^^  this  is  the  perfection  of  philosophy. 
Yesterday,  and  you  ould  have  chafed  and 
fretted  like  a  galled  jaoe,  or  a  fox  in  a  trap, 
or  a  woman  in  a  peevish  mood  at  these  simple, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  inconvenient  trifles. 
Now,  you  do  as  I  do,  and  chirp  at  misfortune 
not  to  be  remedied." 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Charles,  heartily. 
"  I've  seen  the  absurdity  of  pining  between 
the  hours  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  and  hence- 
forth will  uphold  my  new-fangled  theory  by 
my  practice." 

"  Said   like  words   from   the    heart,   my 
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boy,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  But  come,  the 
minutes  steal  on.  Drink  your  ale,  and  let  us 
mount." 

^^Are  the  horses  at  the  door.?"  inquired 
Charles. 

^^  Yes,"  rq>lied  his  father,  with  a  comical 
lode.  ^^  Tve  no  doubt  the  huntsman,  head- 
groom,  first  and  second  whip,  kennel  hunts- 
man, feeder,  and  helper  in  general,  James 
Day,  is  in  attendance  by  this  time." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Charles.  "Ha, 
ba,ha!" 

Well  might  he  laugh,  for  his  heart  was 
light.  Gentle  words,  kind  looks,  and  willing 
ears — ^bent  to  catch  the  lowest  whisper — often 
change  the  bearing  of  the  discontented  and 
most  ascetic. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  green,  sUmy 
steps,  stood  a  man  at  the  heads  of  two  well- 
shaped  but  poorly-conditioned  horses.  Now, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  describe  this  attendant's 
form  and  appearance;    still  it  must  be  at- 
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tempted.  His  'gear,  forsooth,  was  of  the 
strangest  kind.  And  yet  to  the  eye  of  a 
sportsman  it  evinced  the  true  taste  and  relish 
of  "  the  light  of  other  days."  The  tops  of 
his  boots,  it  is  true,  were  chafed,  and  mbbed, 
and  worn,  and  dark,  and  brown,  yet  they 
cased  his  leg  neatly  and  primly.  His  buck- 
skin  breeches  were  stained  with  niany  a  blot, 
never  to  be  expunged,  and  yet  their  fit 
proclaimed  them  to  be  fix)m  a  block  of  no 
ordinary  mould.  There  was  no  reaching  gap 
between  the  knee  and  the  boot :  all  was  neat 
and  compact,  and  looked  like  the  superla- 
tiveness  of  amity  '^  atween  boots  and 
breeches."  The  coat  was  certainly  the  remnant 
of  a  thing  once  perfect.  It  might  be  aptly 
described  as  a  spencer,  for  not  the  remains 
of  a  skirt  was  to  be  seen.  All  was  torn 
and  ragged,  purple,  jagged,  and  long  since 
in  a  state  to  be  condemned.  But  still 
Jemmy  Day  donned  the  worn  and  faded 
livery,  and  pressed  the  threadbare  cap  upon 
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ins  frosted  brow  more  like  a  hero  than  a 
martyr.  Bound  his  neck  vas  twined  a  few 
yards  of  the  very  whitest  muslin  that  were 
e?er  bleached,  and  with  such  sempnloas  care 
was  the  kerchief  twisted  and  tied,  that  not 
a  wrinkle  was  to  be  seen  in  fold  or  bow. 
aean  ahaved,  &^  and  ruddy  were  his 
cheeks  and  chin,  and  if  there  was  a  crease 
or  two  carved  by  time,  the  hand  of  care 
lent  no  assistance  in  the  cutting. 

'*  We're  a  little  late,  sir,'*  observed  the 
huntsman,  as  the  squire  pressed  toe  in  stirrup 
and  threw  himself  into  tibe  saddle. 

^^  Not  many  minutes,''  replied  his  master. 

"  And  it  being  the  last  meet  of  the 
season,"  rejoined  Charles,  mounting,  ^^  we 
may  take  the  liberty  of  a  little  law." 

'^  But  we  shall  meet  with  some  surly  looks 
from  a  few  of  the  subs.,  sir,"  returned  Jemmy 
Day;  ''and  we  are  in  particular  want  of 
quite  different,  I  may  say,  just  now." 
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"  You're     right,"      added     the     squire. 
"Come,  let  us  jog  on." 

The  meet  was  not  more  than  three  miles 
from  Merton  Park,  and  within  some  few 
hundred  yards  of  a  thick  gorse  coyert,  pro* 
verbial  for  being  never  without  a  tenant  of 
the  first  class.  It  was  a  saying  of  every- 
body's in  those  parts,  "  as  quick  as  a  fox 
from  Hallingbury  pits."  And  to-day  was  to 
prove  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

By  the  time  the  squire  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  his  hounds,  there  were  assembled 
some  two  hundred  sportsmen  of  various 
degrees,  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours.  A  few 
were  well  mounted  on  thorough-breds,  whose 
appointments  were  faultless.  Others  bestrode 
animals  of  no  particulcu:  breed,  and  betrayed 
a  total  want  of  care  in  their  semblance. 
Scarlet  and  green,  brown  and  black ;  such 
a  motley  group  they  formed. 

"  Good    morning,    gentlemen,"    said    the 
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squire,  lifting  his  cap  as  salutes  were  ex- 
changed with  him.  "  A  nice,  soft  wind," 
continued  he,  casting  his  eyes  round  to  see 
if  there  was  anybody  to  wait  for.  But  per- 
ceiving that  the  whole  of  his  subscribers 
were  present,  he  at  once  gave  instructions 
for  the  throwing  off. 

'^  Hoick  in^  good  hounds,  hoick  in  ! "  hal- 
looed the  huntsman,  taking  the  pack  to 
the  cover  side ;  and  then  each  crashed  into 
the  prickly  furze,  envious  of  his  fellow  to 
find  the  whereabout  of  sneaking  reynard. 

The  crafty  thief  heard  th^n.   With  pricked 

ears  he  listened  from  the  centre  of  a  thick 

bodi,   in  which  he  had  made  a  warm  and 

comfortable  kennel,  and  with  stealthy  tread 

abandoned  his  quarters  to  seek,   in  flight, 

a  more  secure  retreat.     Scarcely,  however, 

had    he  lifted   his   pads  three-score  yards, 

when    a   deep-toned    note    rung    far    and 

wide,  and  made  his  speed  increase  twenty- 
fold. 
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^^  Hark  to  Countess  I "  hallooed  the  hunts- 
man.    ^^  Hark,  hark  to  Countess  !  *' 

In  a  moment  the  hounds  flew  to  the 
leader's  cry,  and  then,  hitting  off  the 
scent,  threw  up  their  heads  and  made  the 
air  ring  with  music. 

"  Tally-ho,  tally-ho ! "  shouted  Charles, 
acting  as  first  whip  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  cover  and  viewing  the  fox  away. 

"  Hold  hard,  gentlemen  ! "  bawled  the 
squire.  ^^  Hold  hard,  in  the  name  of  God ! 
Give  time,  and  let  them  get  at  it." 

A  few  brief  seconds  and  then  away  they 
went.  Plains  were  scoured,  hedges,  ditches, 
rails,  brooks,  fences  of  all  kinds,  and  obstruc- 
tions of  every  nature,  were  swept  across 
and  left  far  behind.  On,  on  they  went. 
The  ploughman  stopped  his  team,  and  with 
bright  eyes  and  hearty  lungs  shouted  at  the 
hunt  until  far  away.  Boys  climbed  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  highest  trees,  and, 
as  they  clung,   hallooed  themselves   hoarse. 
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Women,  old  and  young,  hurried  from  their 
cottage  doors,  and  clapped  their  hands  and 
laughed,  while  children  in  their  arms 
screamed  with  delight,  and  then,  when  all 
had  gone,  turned  with  wondering  eyes  to 
their  nurses. 

Still  the  chase  went  on.  Not  one  moment 
did  the  pursuing  pack  yield  to  give  breath 
or  strength  to  their  victim.  The  music  of 
their  tongues  echoed  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
and  strained  to  his  utmost  speed  the  now 
<^pen-jawed  and  nearly-beaten  fox.  Not  a 
check  was  given.  Horses  fell,  blown  to  a 
stand-still.  Men  pulled  their  bridle-reins, 
fearfiil  now  of  taking  yawning  leaps  in  the 
exhausted  condition  of  their  steeds.  A  few 
miles  Airther,  and  a  loud  ^^  who-whoop  ! " 
signalized  the  death  of  the  bold  fox;  for 
bold  he  was  even  in  his  death-grip.  In  the 
middle  of  a  large  open  grass  field  he  was 
pulled  down,  and,  after  the  honours  of  war. 
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broken    up    by    willing    jaws    and    greedy 
stomachs. 

The  squire's  wiry  horses  had  lived 
throughout,  and  lived  well ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  some  half  dozen  others,  not 
more  were  at  the  finish. 

"  I  wish,"  observed  the  squire,  leading 
his  tired  animal,  by  placing  one  arm  through 
the  reins,  and  burying  both  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets — "  I  wish,"  repeated  he, 
^^  that  it  was  the  custom  to  cap  at  the 
meet  instead  of  the  death.  What  a  con- 
siderable difference  it  would  have  made  in 
our  financial  arrangements  to-day  had  this 
been  the  rule." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so,  sir,"  replied  the 
huntsman,  in  a  truly  disconsolate  voice, 
and  gingling,  with  an  unsatisfactory  air, 
the  few  half-crowns  he  had  received. 

^^  The  run  was  a  splendid  one,"  remarked 
Charles,  pricking  his  horse  forward. 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  his  father ; 
"  but  that's  over.  We've  had  pur  ftin,  and 
now  comes  business.  What  are  we  to  do 
for  supplies?" 

^'We  must  farm  the  hounds,  and  turn 
them  into  a  trencher-fed  pack,"  replied  the 
huntsman. 

"  A  very  good,  sober  reflection,"  rejoined 
Charles. 

"  It  sounds  very  well,"  returned  the 
squire,  "  remarkably  well  to  have  one's 
hounds  kept  for  nothing.  But  who'll  do  it  ? 
If  I  was  rich,"  continued  he,  "  people  would 
heap  such  offers  upon  me ;  but  being  poor, 
and  known  to  be  poor,  I  must  expect  no 
such  favours." 

*'  We're  certainly  in  a  bog,"  added  the 
huntsman  reflectively. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  squire, 
good  humouredly.  "  We  can  raise  a  mort- 
gage, perhaps,  upon  the  boiler,  or  the  feeding 
troughs.     Such  things  have  been  done." 
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*^  They're  all  uncommon  leaky/'  said  the 
huntsman,  serious  in  word  and  serious  in 
thought. 

*^  But  not  past  mending,"  returned  the 
squire.     ^^  Not  quite  past  tinkering." 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

"  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  iiTer  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Hum  mj  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  hie  grandnre  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  pceriah  ?** 

On  the  border  of  a  wild  and  extensive  heath, 
on  which  neither  tree  nor  shrub  grew,  save 
the  dwarf  blackberry  bush  and  prickly  fiirze, 
Carew's  large  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
wealthy  camp  was  pitched.  Eight  large 
unwieldy  caravans  were  drawn  together  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  affording  effectual  pro- 
tection to  the  burly  wind,  let  him  blow  from 
whatever  point  he  would.  In  the  centre  some 
fifteen  strong  and  well-fed  horses  were  tethered, 
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and  tarpanling  being  drawn  along  the  wheels 
and  axles  of  the  vehicles,  with  faggots  and 
bundles  of  straw  placed  in  exposed  gaps, 
loopholes,  and  comers,  the  whole  bore  the 
appearance  of  comfort  and  well-bestowed  care. 
Here  and  there  were  crouched,  in  snug  and 
warm  spots,  dogs  that  would  have  puzzled 
the  most  enlightened  to  define  their  q>ecies 
and  capacities.  Some  were  large,  strong- 
limbed,  and  bony ;  others  small,  light,  and 
wiry;  but  all  looked  made  for  use  rather 
than  for  ornament.  One  grizzly,  surly  fellow 
was  stretched  before  the  steps  of  a  caravan 
in  the  centre  of  the  group,  of  a  larger  and 
more  finished  construction.  His  rough- 
bearded  jaws  were  buried  between  his  fore 
legs,  and,  although  he  slept,  his  cropped  ears 
were  pricked  to  catch  tiie  softest  sound. 

The  son  had  long  since  set,  and  the  dark 
masses  of  congregating  clouds  scudding  before 
the  breeze,  betokened  a  stormy  night.  Now 
there  was  a  lull,  and  then,  when  all  seemed 
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hushed  and  quiet,  with  a  shriek  and  a  whistle 
on  the  piping  wind  drove  from  whence  and 
to  where  no  man  knoweth. 

The  top  half  of  the  door  of  the  caravan 
before  which  the  dog  was  sleeping  was  thrown 
back,  and  the  regal  person  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  ^psies  emerged  from  the  partly 
(^)ened  entrance.  With  folded  arms,  and 
resting  his  elbows  on  the  door,  he  peered 
through  the  darkness,  and  listened  as  if  anti- 
cipating some  sound  or  other. 

As  soon  as  the  creak  of  the  hinge  announced 
that  lus  master  was  stirring,  the  dog  leaped 
from  his  posture  of  indolence,  and,  running 
up  the  steps,  stood  on  his  hind  legs,  with 
his  paws  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  king, 
and  whined  and  bayed  in  his  pleasure  to  be 
caressed  by  one  to  whom  he  was  so  fondly 
attached^ 

**  What,  Rasper !  '*  exclaimed  his  majesty. 
•*  Age  is  no  cooler  to  your  hot  alSection. 
I  have  heard  that  it  will  thin  love  in  any- 
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thing,  and  yet  know  to  the  contrary.  With 
some  love  is  like  the  ivy;  the  longer  it 
twines  the  stouter  it  clings." 

The  dog  chafed  his  nostrils  against  the 
sleeve  of  his  master,  and  appeared  to  know 
well  that  he  was  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

^'  Change  and  change  for  ever/'  resumed 
the  king  musingly.  ^^  There  is  nothing 
but  slippery  turns  in  this  world,  Rasper. 
And  yet,  as  in  the  desert  the  oasis  gladdens 
the  wearied  eye  of  the  wayfarer,  so  some- 
times may  be  found  a  green,  fresh  spot  in 
our  memory,  defying,  to  the  latest  moment, 
universal  mutability." 

The  king  paused  in  his  poetical  mood, 
and  then  continued. 

'^  And  this  I  hav^  found  in  a  poor  and 
often  neglected  dog.  Y^es,  Easper,  in  all 
times  and  seasons  you  have  ever  been  the 
same — ^fond  and  faith&d.  Not  so  with  any 
one  or  any  other  thing  that  ever  crossed 
my  path.    MyfrieQdsj    Paiagh!"  exclaimed 
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^  majesty,  with  inexpressible  disgust. 
"Friendship,"  continued  he,  "is  a  matter 
<^  mere  barter  and  sale,  and  generally  the 
bai^ain  is  found  to  be  over-reached  by  the 
vendor  or  the  purchaser.  'Tis  a  cheat,  and 
succeeds,  as  all  cheating  does,  but  for  the 
time  sufficient  to  strip  it  of  deception.  And 
then  the  first  warm  requited  passion  of  our 
youth !  *  where  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear 
one  heart:'  where  love  yields  to  .love,  and 
vies  m  pouring  forth  offerings  to  the  shrine 
of  his  adoration;  where  vows  are  wreathed 
on  whispering  lips  breathing  forth  constancy 
and  eternal  homage.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  laughed 
die  king ;  but  it  soimded  little  of  pleasure. 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  word,  a  look,  a  gesture, 
a  trifle,  light  as  the  floating  gossamer,  bursts 
the  bubble,  and  then  'tis  known  all  was  a 
vision— a  dream  from  which  stem  reality 
wakes  «very  sleeper  ! " 

At  this  moment  the  dog  turned  his  head 
sharply,  and  after  listening  attentively,  gave 
a  deep  and  inward  growl. 
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^' Is  it  a  stranger's  footfall?"  said  his 
master.  Again  the  dog  gave  uneasy  symptoms, 
but  still  not  so  decided  as  the  first. 

^^  Ha  1 "  exclaimed  his  majesty.  *^  It  is 
those  you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  and 
yet  know.  Down,  Basper,  down,  good 
dog." 

^'  Hilloa ! "  hallooed  the  well-known  voice 
of  Mr  Robert  Fulton,   "Hilloa,  there!" 

"  I  hear  ye,"  replied  his  majesty,  "  and 
will  come  and  show  the  way  in." 

"Ay,  do,"  rejoined  Soaking  Bob,  "for 
upon  my  life,  which  I  value  dearly,  you  seem 
so  snug  and  well-fenced  that  a  rat  would 
be  puzzled  to  put  his  nose  in  without  a 
guide." 

With  a  flaring  torch  the  king  descended 
from  his  palace  on  wheeb,  and  proceeded 
across  the  square  to  a  knot  of  faggots 
forming  the  entrance.  Drawing  a  stak9 
fixed  athwart  them,  he  pulled  two  or 
three  from  their  allotted  portions,  and 
admitted    his   visitors;    for    Kit   Macronei 
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^ped  and  hooded,  hung  upon  Mr  Fulton's 

am. 

^'  I  am  glad  to  see  ye,"  said  his  majesty, 
gi?ing  his  hand  to  Ned's  mother,  and 
leading  her  towards  his  domicile.  ^^  I  began 
to  fear,  from  the  rising .  storm,  that  yon 
might  not  come.'' 

^'  I  did  hesitate,"  readied  she;  ^^but  Robert 
persuaded  me  to  accompany  him." 

^^Yes,"  repliM  tiie  ratcatcher.  ^^I'm 
Qot  particularly  fond  of  walking  alone  in 
mh  nights  as  these — dark,  dreary,  cold, 
and  comfortless.  A  companion,  if  it's  only 
a  woman,  takes  tiie  chill  ofil" 

^*A  generous  sentiment,  truly,"  rejoined 
the  kmg,  laughing. 

"  Very,"  returned  Soaking  Bob,  **  to  one- 
self^ and  Fm  no  hypocrite  in  sentiments  or 
anything  else  relating  to  that  study." 

"There  you  spoke  the  truth,"  observed 
Kit  Macrone. 

**  Which  I   always  do,"   added  the    rat- 
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catcher,    ^^when   nothing  is  to  be  got  by 
telling  a  lie." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  his  majesty's  caravan, 
and,  moimting  them,  entered  a  diyision 
which  resembled  the  cabin  of  a  moderately 
sized  vessel. 

A  bright  silver  lamp  was  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  its  glare  revealed  the  carei 
and  taste  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
contracted  but  nicely  arranged  apartment. 
In  a  glass-case  a  number  of  costly  bound 
books  were  shelved,  and  the  selection  evinced 
the  refinement  of  the  collector.  On  a  self- 
balancing  pedestal  a  chronometer  was  placed, 
and  here  and  there  were  telescopes,  micro-^ 
scopes,  and  instruments  of  various  kinds, 
globes,  pictures,  a  large  musical  box,  cases 
of  choice  insects,  and  such-like  trifles,  be- 
tokening the  cultivation  of  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  attainments. 

Before    the    stove,    in    which    a    wood 
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fire  craekled  with  cheerfal  spirit,  a  quaint, 
<dd,  and  intricately  carved  chair  was  placed, 
to  which  the  king  handed  Kit  Macrone. 

"Be  seated,"  said  he,  ^^and  at  length 
pennit  my  recollection  to  renew  that  which 
it  has  ever  recalled.  To-night  we'll  drink 
rf  the  waters  of  forgetfolness." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the 
ratcatcher,  "I  never  yet  drank  water 
of  any  kind  or  sort,  and  never  will. 
6i?e  me  distillations  of  a  stronger  sort, 
^  you  wish  to  hold  me  as  a  boon  com- 
panion." 

"Nell,  Nell,  I  say,"  called  his  majesty 
with  somewhat  of  irritable  haste,  and  stamp* 
ing  his  foot  upon  the  boarded  floor.  ^^  Bring 
<^e  glasses  here,  and  turn  out  the  contents 
of  the  cupboard." 

An  old  hag  made  her  appearance  imme^ 
diately  from  some  nook  or  cranny  in  the 
obscure  end  of  the  room — so  old,  indeed, 
was  she  that  it  woxdd  be  a  difficult  specu- 

M  2 
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lation  to  state  the  probable  time  of  her 
entering  upon  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
a  mortal's  career.  It  might  hare  been 
a  century  or  two,  or  more;  for  nothing, 
not  even  an  Egyptian  mummy  swathed 
for  three  thousand  years,  could  expect  to 
hesOt  a  more  antiquated  appearance.  Bent 
and  douMed  was  hist  back,  and  her  bones 
seemed  ready  to  crack  the  dried,  shrivdled, 
and  wrinkled  skin  upon  them.  Like  leather 
blistered  in  the  sun,  it  curled  in  knots  and 
streaks  upon  her  arms  and  neck,  and  looked 
dead  and  tanned  for  many  a  long  year. 
But  her  eyes  flashed  again.  Bright,  black, 
and  glowing,  they  sparkled  under  two  frosted 
brows  with  the  fire  of  early  days,  and  had 
not  bated  a  jot  of  their  brilliancy.  Her 
thin  white  hair  was  combed  straight  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  fastened  in  one  twist 
on  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  tootUeas, 
sunken  jaws  and  upturned  chin  nearly  meet* 
ing  her  aquiline  and  crooked  nose,  gave  her 
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the  semblance  of    one  who   rode  mid  air 
upon  a  broom,  and  heralded  destiny, 

^'Gome,  Nell,''  said  his  majesty,  ^^  where 
are  the  flasks  and  bottles  ?'' 

The  old  hag  stirred  not;  but  kept  her 
eyes  bent  npon  the  form  of  Kit  Macrone. 

""Dost  hear?"    hallooed  the  king. 

^^'Tis  bonnie  Kate,"  said  the  hag,  in  a 
thin,  piping  yoice,  ^^'tis  onr  bonnie  Kate," 
Tq)eated  she,  hobbling  forwards,  and  seizing 
Kit  Macrone's  hands  between  her  own  parched 
and  withered  palms. 

"Then  yonVe  not  forgotten  me,  Nell?" 
said  Kit  Macrone,  returning  her  grasp. 

"  Oh,  no  I ''  replied  she,  shaking  her  head. 
"  I  never  forget  anything.  Time  has  altered 
all  things,  Kate,  since  we  were  girls,  but 
my  memory,  and  that's  as  fresh  as  the 
flowers  we  nsed  to  pluck  together  on  heath 
and  bank  years  and  years  before  you  de- 
serted our  tribe." 

"Would  that  mine    were   so,"    rejoined 
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Ned's  mother.      ^^  I  should  then  remembec 
many  happy  hours  long  since  forgotten."    . 

^^Pooh^  pooh!"  chimed  in  old  Soaker; 
and  there  was  unconcealed  ill  humour  ia 
the  brief  exclamation. 

^^  What's  the  use  of  remembering  past 
comforts^  I  shoiQd  like  to  know?"  con- 
tinued he,  stretching  out  his  legs  bef6re 
the  fire,  and  leaning  back  in  his  seat.  ^^  It 
always  vexes  me  to  think  of  'em.  Sup-: 
posing  a  man's  thirsty,  as  I  am  at  this 
present  time,  what's  the  use  of  thinking  of 
the  time  he  dipped  his  beak  in  liquor  that 
warmed  and  gladdened  the  cockles  of  his: 
heart?     That  won't  relieve  him,  will  it?" 

"You're  right,"  replied  the  king,  "and 
that  reminds  me,  Nell,  our  mandate  is  as 
yet  unheeded.  Come,  bring  fcNtth  the  best 
our  store  affords,  and  waste  no  more  time.". 

The  old  crone  hobbled  off  to  a  niche,  and 
diving  her  long  fleshless  arms  into  the  re- 
cess, brought  forth   bottles  charged  to  the 
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oorks,  and,  as  she  placed  them  upon  the 
table,  the  ratcatcher's  eyes  peered  from' 
their  comers,  and  glistened  like  the  hoar 
frost  in  the  morning  san. 

^^  Now,"  said  his  majesty,  drawing  a  cork 
in  the  most  dexterous  manner  with  his' 
finger  and  thumb,  making  it  pop  from  the* 
neck  as  if  no  slender  force  was  applied. 
"Now,  Bob,  well  have  a  welcoming  glass.": 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  old  Soakfer. 
^<  I'm  not  particular  what  glass  it's  called- 
so  long  as  it  isn't  the  parting  one.  Tfioi 
ahonld  come  in  very  late  in  the  evening, 
when  good  liquor's  to  be  pledged  to  it." 

"  We  shall  not  quarrel  on  that  score,"  re-, 
joined  the  king,  filling  Kit  Macrone's  glass 
and  his  own,  and  then  handing  the  bottle  to 
the  truly  wilHng  Mr  Fulton;  "  and  so,"  con- 
tinued he,  raising  his  glass,  "here's  to  our 
meeting  once  more  in  the  camp  of  (mr 
tribe!" 

"  Ha ! "   exclaimed    old   Soaker,    tipping 
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the  remaining  drain  from  the  heel  of  his  glass. 
^'Ha!  such  a  sentiment  makes  one  feel — ^* 
he  intended  to  give  a  tender,  perhaps  ro« 
mantle  conclusion;  but  finding  himself  at  a 
loss  for  an  expression,  he,  after  a  pause,  added, 
^^  feel  disposed  to  take  another  bumber  to  it," 
and  suiting  tiiie  action  to  the  word,  he  once 
more  filled  and  drained  with  undiminished 
relish  to  ^^  the  excuse  for  the  glass." 

^^  And  so,"  said  the  king,  pitching  an 
oaken  log  upon  the  fire,  ^^  you've  not 
heard  aught  of  Ned  yet." 

"No,"  replied  his  mother.  "Ten  long 
weeks  yesterday  and  IVe  not  had  one  word 
from  him." 

"And  yet  he's  no  awkward  scribe,"  re* 
joined  his  majesty.  "I'm  surprised  that 
he's  been  so  careless  in  not  sending  you 
a  letter.'* 

"  Surprised ! "  exdaimed  old  Soaker. 
"  Surprised  at  anything  Jie  does  or  does  not ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I" 
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'*  Still,"  sidd  Kit  Macrone,  ^^  he  never 
yet  showed  a  want  of  love  to  me,  and — ^" 

^'  He  does  now/'  interrapted  the  rat* 
catcher.  '^  Ah  !  the  moon's  changed  since 
his  departure." 

And  the  mother's  face  changed  at  these  words. 

^^  Let  the  subject  be  dropped,"  said  Carew, 
seeing  the  anxiety  of  Kit  Macrone.  "  Ned's 
too  bold  a  lad  to  be  in  danger.  None  but 
oowarda  remain  in  trouble;  and  I'll  stake 
my  crown,"  continued  the  king,  good-hu* 
mouredly  taking  a  white  cotton  nightcap  from 
the  back  of  his  chair  and  turning  it  deri- 
sively  round  on  his  finger,  ^^PU  stake  my 
crown,"  repeated  he,  ^^that  Ned  returns  un« 
scathed,  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man." 

"  Pray  heaven  it  may  be  so,"  replied  his 
mother,  ^^  and  I  will  not  balance  fear  against 
hope." 

"It's  a  very  rough,  burly  night,"  re- 
marked  old  Soaker,  as  the  wind  rushed  howl- 
ing   and  shrieking   past,   driving    a    thick 
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pouring  rain  before  it,  clattering  against  the 
roof  and  walls,  hissing  against  the  panes  of 
glass,  and  now  and  then  spitting  a  few 
malignant  drops  down  the  chinmey-pipe,  as 
if  envioas  of  that  bright,  glowing,  cheerful, 
gipsy's  fireside.  "It's  a  very  rough,  burly 
night,"  repeated  he,  "  and  makes  one  thank- 
ful for  such  Christian  comforts  as  are  set 
before  us.  For  my  part,"  he  continued,  ^>I 
never  fee.  »  reJLbl,  Mined  .0  re.,™  . 
thanksgiving  as  when  after  a  dram  of  fine 
old  genuine  brandy  on  a  wintry  night.  The 
time  and  the  circumstance  act  with  such  a 
soothing  influence  on  my  thirsty  soul.  For 
thirsty  it  is,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
in  that  vegetable." 

"Tou  ever  studied  your  comforts.  Bob," 
replied  the  king. 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  ratcatcher,  sniffing 
as  if  some  agreeable  scent  saluted  his  olfactory 
nerves.     "  I  ever  did  and  ever  will." 

"Our    kitchen,"    observed    his    majesty. 
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sedng  his  companion  alive  to  the  odour  pro- 
oeedmg  from  it,  '^  is  too  close  at  hand  for 
its  secrets  to  be  kept." 

'4  wouldn't  have  such  a  secret  kept  from 
me  for  a  moderate  price/'  replied  Mr  Fulton. 
^'  That  Nell,"  continued  he,  ^^  must  be  a  cook 
of  no  common  qualities." 

At  this  moment  the  dogs  outside  set  up 
a  loud,  angry,  and  continued  barking. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  said  the  king, 

rising  from  his  seat  and  flinging  open  the 

door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

"The   approach   of  a  stranger,   without 

doubt,"  replied  Kit  Macrone. 

"  Who's  there?"  shouted  his  majesty,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  the  door  of  every  caravan  was 
tbrown  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  a  group 
of  &ces  was  visible  in  the  reflecting  flare  of 
the  lights  behind. 

"  I  don't  know  who  or  what  it  is,"  returned 
a  gruff  voice;  "but  something's  amiss,"  con*^ 
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tinned  the  q)eaker;  as  the  dogs  crowded  toge- 
ther in  one  comer  of  the  square,  leaping 
with  bellowing  throats  against  tl^  barrier. 

^^  Go  and  see,  Bill/'  rejoined  the  king,  and 
with  a  smothered  grumble  at  being  compelled 
to  brave  the  raging  storm  without,  Bill  de* 
scended  from  his  warm  birth  upon  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  "Come  back,"  thundered  he, 
kicking  the  noisy  curs  away  with  no  gentle 
force.  "  Come  back,"  repeated  he,  "  and  let 
me  finish  this  business  in  a  trice,  or  I  shall 
get  wet  to  the  skin." 

The  order  was  quickly  obeyed;  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  faggots,  Bill,  who  was  a 
particularly  rough  specimen  of  a  very  rough 
gipsy,  called  with  stentorian  lungs,  "  Now 
then !  be  ye  man,  woman,  or  child,  he-devil, 
she-devil,  spirit  from  heaven  or  spirit  from 
hell,  walk  in  and  let's  know  what's  wanted." 

In  an  instant  he  was  clasped  in  the  cold, 
wet,  clammy  embrace  of  something  that  felt 
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like  a  corpse.  Without  sense  or  motion  it 
rraiained  in  his  arms,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
lifeless  body. 

A  muttered  oath  fell  from  the  trembling 
gipsy,  and  his  knees  knocked  together  and 
his  teeth  chattered  with  fear.  He  tried  to 
rally  his  strength  to  cast  the  burthen  from 
him;  but  his  thews  and  sinews  suddenly  failed 
in  their  weil-girted  powers,  and  he  stood  like 
a  weak,  puny  child  prostrated  with  terror. 

^^WdlT'  exclaimed  his  majesty,  after  a 
long  pause,  *^who  or  what  is  it?" 

No  answer  was  returned. 

^Dost  hear?"  inquired  old  Soaker. 

Still  all  was  silent. 

^  Art  dumb,  man?"  hallooed  Kit  Macrone« 

*^  No,"  replied  the  gipsy,  in  a  thick,  husky 
voice.     *^  Bring  a  light  here." 

^  There's  something  amiss ! "  said  Bamfield 
Carew,  dashing  a  torch  into  the  fire,  and 
rttthing  with  it  flaming  before  him  from  the 
dwelling. 
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Many  eyes  watched  the  proceeding,  and  a 
few  hardy,  sonbumt,  weatherbeaten  ^^  dread- 
noughts "  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  leader. 

The  torch  threw  its  bold  blaze  upon  a 
sight  that  made  even  its  holder  fall  back  and| 
recede  a  step  or  two. 

In  the  gipsy's  reluctant  arms  was  the 
form  of  a  woman,  her  dress  in  tatters  from 
the  exposed  and  lacerated  bosom  to  the  heel. 
Her  long,  dishevelled  locks  hung  sweeping 
to  her  waist,  and  all  was  drenched  and 
soaked  with,  the  unintermitting  deluge.  Her 
cheeks  were  ashy  pale,  save  where  a  gash 
of  some  rude,  thorn  or  brier  had  left  a 
crimson  streak  upon  them,  and  although  her 
eyes  were  open,  still  there  was  a  dull,  leaden 
look,  that  told  all  consciousness  had  ceased. 

^^What  is  this?"  said  the  king,  holding 
the  torch  above  her  head,  and  bending  a  dose 
look  into  her  features. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  gipsy, 
gaining  heart  as  he  saw  the  nature  of  the 
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load  upon  his  broad,  brawny  breast ;  ^^  but 
it's  a  young  woman  to  all  appearance,  some- 
what dragged  to  a  stand-still." 

'^  Lift  her  gently  in  your  arms,"  rejoined 
his  majesty,  ^^and  carry  her  after  me.  I 
will  lead  the  way." 

Like  a  feather — ay,  like  a  filmy  strip  of 
floating  gossamer,  the  gipsy  took  the  girl 
into  his  arms  and  obeyed  the  bidding  of  his 
master. 

^^  Great  God  ! "  exclaimed  Kit  Macrone; 
clasping  her  hands  as  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  wan  features  of  the  inanimate  object 
borne  into  the  caravan.  "  Great  God  1 "  re- 
peated she.     "  It's  my  own  pretty  Mary  I " 

"  Mother  I "  returned  Mary  Brainshaw, 
starting  to  her  feet  with  the  speed  of  elec- 
tricity, and  her  eyes  darting  an  unnatural 
light  from  their  sockets.  "  Mother,"  re- 
peated she,  drawing  her  hair  back  from  her 
bleached  features,  and  staring  with  the  wild- 
ness  of  a  maniac,  "  Tve  sought  you,  I  know 
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not  how  far,  I  know  not  how  long.  For 
heaven's  sake  tell  me,  have  you  heard  from 
Am?" 

^^  Nay,  nay,  darling,"  added  Ned's  mother, 
tenderly.  '^  Be  of  good  dieer.  We  shall 
have  news  of  him  presently." 

"  Presently  ! "  repeated  Mary,  moomfnlly . 
^^  Presently !  Have  I  nofc  waited  until-— 
until,"  and  she  pressed  her  long  emaciated 
fingers  to  her  side,  ^^  untU  my  heart  is 
broken?  Presendyl^*  she  shrieked,  and 
then  fell  sobbingly  upon  the  neck  of  Kit 
Macrone. 

God  have  mercy  on  thee,  Mary.  For 
what  mortal  aid  can  administer  to  a  young, 
fresh  heart,  thus  wrung  by  sorrow? 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

**  His  yean  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  umnellov'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word  (for  fiir  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow). 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.'* 

^4t  is  the  leading  privilege  of  a  gentleman, 
my  dear  boy,"  remarked  Squire  Merton, 
aamttering  by  the  side  of  his  son  in  the 
sombre  diades  of  evening  in  those  particnlar 
environs  of  his  house  that  once  were  appro* 
priflted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
but  whicli  now  reared  scarcely  anything  more 
attractive  to  the  sight  or  more  grateful  to 
the  palate  than  the  bloom  of  thistles  and 
nnk  nettles — ^Mt  is  the  leading  privilege  of 
a  genti^nan,''    repeated  he,    ^^to  get  into 
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debt,  and  it  is  also  one  of  his  especial  pri- 
vileges to  remain  in  debt.  At  least  it  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  mine  from  the  time 
whereof  my  seared  memory  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary." 

^^  But  entailing  such  nnintermitting  dif- 
ficulties upon  you,  my  dear  father,"  replied 
Charles,  ^^  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  us 
now  to  try  new  rules  of  economy,  and 
endeavour  to  free  ourselves  firom  this  de- 
pressing burthen?" 

^'  Such  advice  would  have  done  remarkably 
well  for  a  practical  measure,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  ^^some  fifteen  years  ago.  When  a 
man  has  something  left  upon  which  he  can 
afford  to  be  economic;  then  he  can  shake 
his  head  upon  the  newly-received  impression 
of  the  vice  of  extravagance,  and  draw  down 
his  features  and  draw  in  his  purse-strings 
with  equally  good  and  beneficial  effect.  But 
when,  Charles,"  continued  his  father,  iUos-. 
trating  his  theory  by  the  very  familiar  mode 
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of  exhibiting  to  view  the  lining  of  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  ^^  we  have  not  the  waif 
and  stray  of  a  remnant  left,  then  there  is 
even  danger  in  the  profession  of  our  honesty." 

Charles  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at 
this  choice  declaration  of  the  squire's,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  his 
equanimity  to  listen  to  the  further  speech 
of  his  imperturbable  lather. 

"  You  see,"  resumed  Squire  Merton,  diving 
a  hand  deeply  into  his  breeches  pocket,  and 
extracting  an  exceedingly  smooth  and  well- 
mbbed  sixpence,  ^^  when  a  coin  of  this 
humble  value  is  the  only  specie  remaining 
in  the  exchequer,  a  man's  compelled  not  only 
to  curb  his  pride  but  to  secrete  his  means 
and  appliances.  It  wouldn't  do  for  him  to 
advertise  the  true  state  of  his  financial  con- 
dition. Bankruptcy  would  quickly  follow  on 
tiie  trail  of  honesty." 

^^  Still  the  true  state  of  our  case  is  so  well 
known,"  returned  Charles,  ^^  that  any  decla- 

YOL.  L  N 
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ration,  either  by  act  or  deed,  could  not  render 
it  more  generally  understood," 

^^  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  added  the 
squire,  locking  an  arm  in  one  of  his  son's. 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  popular  belief  con- 
cerning the  extreme  dearth  of  otlr  ready 
means,  I  have  very  strong  doubts  whether 
the  confession  from  us  of  the  small  balance 
in  hand  wouldn't  sadly  affect  the  tottering 
support  of  our — " 

The  squire  broke  off  the  sentence  suddenly, 
and  whether  a  gnat  buzzed  into  an  eye,  or 
an  interrupted  sneeze  caused  the  water  to  fill 
the  lids,  is  a  questionable  cause  for  his 
applying  his  handkerchief  quickly  ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  he  did  so,  and  for  some 
few  moments  no  word,  as  by  one  accord, 
was  exchanged  between  them. 

^^I  was  thinking,"  at  length  remarked 
Charles,  "  that  it  would  be  well  to  call  the 
creditors  together,  and,  representing  to  them 
the  utter  inability  of  our  satisfying  their 
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claiing,  beg  of  them  to  forego  this  ceaseless 
and  useless  dunning." 

"  In  the  abstract  the  idea  sounds  a  solid 
and  a  reasonable  one,"  replied  the  squire ; 
'^but  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  my 
dear  fellow,  such  an  endeavour  to  save  them 
80  much  valuable  time,  and  such  a  useless 
friction  of  my  bell  and  knocker,  would  be 
iweived  with  the  very  essence  of  ingrati- 
tude." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  offend  them  ? " 
inquired  his  son. 

"Offence  doesn't  express  the  meaning," 
returned  the  squire.  "  They  would  not  be 
so  offended  as  they  would  become  abruptly 
slive  to  the  first  and  strongest  impulses  of 
our  natures — self-preservation." 

"  But  take  '  nothing  from  nothing  and 
nothing  remains,"   said  Charles,  smiling. 

"  True,  by  the  solutions  of  Cocker  and 
Euclid,"   replied  his  father.     "  Still,  my  ex- 
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cellent  son,  those  plain-sailing  men  who  deal 
in  the  exceedingly  simple  arithmetical  rules 
of  common  addition  and  subtraction  do  not 
dive  so  deeply  into  abstruse  causes.  They 
depend  rather  upon  the  effects  and  surface." 

^^  Our  appearances,  at  least,  tend  in  no 
way  to  deception/'    rejoined  Charles. 

"  Eh  ?"  observed  the  squire,  as  if  weigh- 
ing the  observation  in  the  balance  of  his 
consideration. 

^'  We  can't  be  accused  of  keeping  up  false 
appearances,"   returned  his  son. 

"  We  support  an  establishment,"  replied 
the  squire,  musingly. 

^^  Eather  the  establishment,"  rejoined 
Charles,    "supports  us." 

"  That's  true,"  returned  his  father,  shaking 
his  head,  as  having  got  rid  of  a  feather  out 
of  his  ear  or  some  such  object  of  irritation. 
"  That's  quite  true,  my  dear  boy." 

"  Whatever  we  may  now  have,"     added 
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Charles,  *^can  only  be  considered  as  the 
bare  bones  from  which  no  one,  however  sharp- 
toothed,  could  pick  a  meal." 

'^  There  are  three  horses  in  the  stable," 
replied  his  father,  still  retaining  misgivings 
as  to  the  real  poverty  of  his  possessions. 

"  But  only  one — ^' 

"  And  that's  yours ! "  interrupted  the 
squire,  with  hearty  lungs*  "Yes,  my  dear 
boy,  we've  only  one  sound  nag  in  the  lot — 
the  other  two  are  considerably  screwy  in  six 
legs  out  of  the  eight." 

"  And  it  is  your  unbounded  generosity 
that  assigns  me  that  one,"   replied  Charles. 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  his  father.  "  Some  of 
OS  must  have  the  best,  you  know,  and  there- 
fore your  having  the  pick  out  of  the  three 
doesn't  tell  immensely  for  my  liberality,  I 
think." 

^^  Still  permitting,  and,  indeed,  insisting 
upon  my  being  mounted  upon  the  best  and 
only  good  horse  we  possess,"  rejoined  Charles, 
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^^  is  an  act  of  liberality  which  sayonrs  strongly 
of  yonr  old  carelessness  for  self/' 

*^  K  I  have  not  observed  particular  regard 
for  my  own  gratifications,  Charles,"  returned 
the  squire,  ^^  perhaps  I  have  derived  as  mudi, 
and  even  more,  pleasure  in  tiie  neglect 
than  countless  numbers  have  in  the  strict 
observance  of  pandering  to  them.  At  least  I 
hope  so." 

'^  I  hope  so,  father,  with  all  my  heart," 
added  Charles. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  squire.  "  'Tis  useless  to 
sigh  and  regret  for  those  things  which  are 
passed  and  cannot  be  recalled.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  circumstance  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
— ^those  who  have  had  their  fun  and  frolic — 
to  pipe  about  what  they  would  do  if  their 
time  was  but  to  come  over  again.  Faugh ! 
the  feast  is  over  and  digested ;  the  draught 
is  swallowed  and  drained.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Charles :  they  forget  the  rdish  with  which 
their  dainty  palates  were  tickled  at  the  time 
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of  swallowing  withal.  For  my  part,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  never  was  sorrowftd  for  any- 
thing which  has  bloomed  and  perished." 

"That  is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of 
ycrar  philosophy,"  replied  his  son.  "  But 
as  from 

Leaves  that  are  scattered  an  odour  is  flung, 
More  sweet  when  the  flower  is  withered  and  dead, 

80  can  we  often  cull  from  the  past  a  few 
wholesome  leaves  for  the  future." 

"  Tore  God,  Charles  ! "  ejaculated  the 
squire,  and  he  said  so  in  a  tone  and  bearing 
ahnost  amounting  to  peevishness,  '^  your 
honulies  shake  with  a  rheumatic  tendency  all 
one's  stereotyped  editicMis  of  good,  wholesome 
creeds — creeds,  at  least,  that  dovetail  to  a 
nicety  with  my  preconceived  opinions." 

"  We  are  apt  to  receive  those  as  correct, 
and  devoid  of  palpable  errors,"  replied 
Charles,  "as  are  only  agreeable  to  our 
already  formed  tastes  and  views." 
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^^lliere  you  are  agidn!*'  exclaimed  the 
squire.  ^^  Upon  my  life  you  should  have 
been  a  professor  of  metaphysics  or  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  or  some  such  individual,  instead 
of  secretary  to  a  lamentably  deficient  sub* 
scription  pack  of  foxhounds." 

'^  I  should  have  been  as  ill  fitted  for  the 
former,"  replied  his  son,  ^^  as  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  the  latter.  However,"  continued  he, 
'^we  will  endeavour  to  meet  our  troubles 
with  patience  and  fortitude." 

^^  Spoken  like  a  sportsman  ! "  exclaimed 
the  squire.  "  But  see,"  added  he,  "  here 
hobbles  and  limps  our  crafty  earth-stopper." 

With  crooked  back,  bent  limbs,  and  un- 
certain gait,  Mr  Fulton  approached  the 
squire,  followed  by  his  canine  companions  at 
a  most  respectful  distance  and  in  a  truly 
respectful  manner. 

"  Now,  Sobert ! "  hallooed  the  squire, 
^^  what  about  the  vixens  and  cubs  ? " 
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"  Well-a-day,  sir,  well-a-day  ! "  exclaimed 
that  worthy,  leaning  on  his  sturdy  stick  and 
pietendrng  to  regard  the  countenance  of  the 
squire  with  difficulty  as  he  lifted  his  peering 
eyes  to  his  stalwart,  commanding  figure. 

'^And  so  you  find  the  litters  all  right, 
eh?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  ratcatcher,  with  a 
violent  attack  of  asthma,  ^^  all  go  on  smooth 
and  tidy.  There  are  two  litters  in  the  Bigby 
gone  and  one  in  the  Eirby  spinny." 

"  That's  weD,"  rejoined  the  squire,  turning 

an  approving   look  firom  Mr  Fulton  to  the 

face  of  his  son.     "  Very  well,"   continued  he. 

"And  Jiow  is  your  rheumatism?"   asked 

Charles. 

"It's  middling.  Master  Charles,"  replied 
Soaking  Bob,  giving  a  peculiar  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  as  if  a  slight  pain  was  still 
lingering  there.  "  It's  middling,  thanks  be  to 
grace  and  goodness !  But  the  soft  weather, 
gentlemen,  suits  the  complaint  vastly  well. 

N  2 
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Oh,  yes  !  we  don't  fall  out  much  in  the  spring 
and  the  summer." 

''  The  pinch  is  in  the  autumn  and  in  the 
winter,  I  suppose/'  said  the  squire. 

^^Ah!"  exclaimed  Mr  Fulton,  shaking  his 
head  rueAilly.  ^^  Those  are  the  seasons  for 
the  poor  old  man's  aches  and  pains." 

^^  But  I  learn  that  you  never  apply  for 
Miss  Deborah  Sinclair's  gifts  of  flannel  and 
blankets,  and  specifics  of  all  kinds,  to  such  as 
suffer  in  the  neighbourhood  from  diseases," 
observed  Charles. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  like  a  suffer- 
ing martyr.  "I  consider  my  complaint  re- 
quires no  such  remedies  as  the  good  Miss 
Deborah  usually  applies.  Gruel  and  broth 
never  suited  my  stomach." 

^'  Then  what  do  you  take  when  ill?"  asked 
the  squire. 

"  A  little  mild  beer,  sir,"  returned  the  rat- 
catcher, ^'  or  something  of  that  nature." 

"  You    old    chaps,"    added    the    squire^ 
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'^  always  fancy  that  beer  and  strong  drinks 
are  the  best  and  only  medicines  for  all  kinds 
of  complaints." 

"They  suit  some  folk  very  well,"  replied 
Soaking  Bob,  "  and  me  particularly  so." 

"That's  the  idea  of  all  topers,"  remarked 
Charles. 

"  Topers ! "  repeated  Mr  Fulton,  drawing  a 
step  back,  in  profound  surprise.  "  I  believe, 
Master  Charles,"  continued  he,  with  well- 
assumed  offended  dignity,  "  I  never  was  dis- 
corered  visibly  drunk." 

"No,"  said  Charles,  "not  to  my  know- 
ledge. But  I  suppose  that  you  derive  the 
title  of  *  Soaking  Bob '  from  your  affection  to 
strong  liquors." 

"  Ha,  sir ! "  sighed  the  ratcatcher,  "  give  a 
cor  an  evil  name  and  hiang  him  out  and  out." 

"Then  you  deny  meriting  the  name  by 
which  you  are  known  far  and  wide,"  observed 
the  squire. 
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"  I  deny  nothing,  Squire  Merton,"  returned 
Mr  Fulton.  ^^  The  more  one  denies  the  more 
one's  called  upon  to  deny." 

^^  Come,  that's  a  reasonable  answer,"  added 
Charles. 

^^  Reason  and  me,  Master  Charles,"  said 
the  ratcatcher,  "are  remarkably  well  ac- 
quainted. We  never  quarrelled,  and  I  hope 
never  shall." 

"A  stoup  of  strong  nut-brown  October 
ale  would  not  be  agreeable  to  your  palate, 
then,  this  evening?"  said  the  squire. 

"Why!"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  with  a  dry, 
husky  cough,  "after  a  long  trudge,  sir,  a 
draught,  I  think,  wouldn't  be  unsuitable." 

"  Go,  then,  to  the  house,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  "  and  tell  the  butler  to  draw  you  one." 

"  I  thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  returned  Mr 
Fulton,  making  a  low  bow,  but  still  lingering 
on  the  spot,  as  if  the  purport  of  his  visit  was 
not  yet  accomplished. 
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"Have  you  aught  further  to  say?"  asked 
the  squire. 

The  ratcatcher  hesitated  to  speak,  and 
appeared  to  be  shuffling  something  in  the 
closed  pahn  of  one  of  his  hands. 

"  You  need  not  delay  giving  an  answer," 
observed  Charles. 

^'  I've  brought  a  small  account  for  the 
stopping  o'  the  earths,"  at  length  replied  Mr 
Fulton,  "and  wanting  to  make  up  a  small 
som  for  my  rent,  Fve  brought  it,"  continued 
he,  unfolding  a  particularly  begrimed  and 
dirty-looking  piece  of  paper,  "  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  it,'  and  also  your  satisfaction, 
Squire  Merton,  at  having  well  earned  the 
amount." 

"  My  satisfaction  I  give  you,  readily,"  re- 
plied the  squire,  taking  the  offered  account, 
and  glancing  at  the  scarcely  intelligible  par- 
ticulars of  the  claim.  "  And  I  wish  most 
cordially,"  he  continued,  "that  I  could  as 
easily  add  the  real  matter-of-fact  proof  of  my 
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acknowledgment  of  the  services  whereof  you 
have  just  spoken." 

^^  Answered  like  a  gentleman  that  jou  are, 
sir,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton.  "  I  always  try  to 
do  my  best,  from  the  killing  of  a  rat  to  the 
stopping  of  a  fox's  earth." 

"  And  that  Jes^,"  returned  the  squire,  with 
emphasis,  ^^  is  eminently  successful." 

^'  It  makes  me  proud  to  hear  you  say  so, 
sir,"  added  Mr  Fulton,  bowing  lower  than 
before. 

"  You  can  leave  your  account,"  said 
Charles,  ^^and,  it  shall  be  settled  in  a  very 
short  time." 

^'  I'm  quite  confident  o'  that.  Master 
Charles,"  replied  the  ratcatcher,  lifting  his 
hat  in  token  of  his  deep  respect  for  the  pro- 
mise. "  But,  perhaps,"  continued  he,  "  a 
little  matter  or  so  could  be  spared  on 
account." 

The  squire  put  his  finger  and  thumb  in- 
stinctively— ^for  he  ever  had   an  inclination 
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to  pay  as  far  as  his  means  would  permits 
into  the  pocket  holding  the  antiquated  six- 
pence, and  drew  it  from  its  hiding  comer. 

^'  You  see  this?"  said  he,  holding  it  up  for 
Mr  Fulton's  dose  inspection. 

"  I  do,  Squire  Merton,"  replied  he. 

"  Then  let  me  impress  upon  your  mind," 
rejoined  the  squire,  '^that  this  diminutive 
coin,  on  which  the  profile  of  his  Majesty  is 
but  faintly  legible,  is  the  only  remaining  one 
in  my  exchequer,  and,  although  I  have  ever 
been  considered  ready  to  divide  my  last  shil- 
ling with  my  friend  and  acquaintance,  yet  I 
entertain,  at  this  moment,  not  the  smallest 
inclination  of  parting  with  my  last  six- 
pence." 

"No,  no,  no,"  returned  the  ratcatcher, 
always  suiting  his  words  and  demeanour  to  the 
occasion.  "Certainly  not,  Squire  Merton. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  it,  sir." 

"  So  I  thought,"  briefly  added  the  squire. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr  Fulton.     "I  hope 
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no  one  can  accuse  poor  old  Bob  of  wishing 
to  get  anybody's  last  sixpence,  gentlemen?" 

This  was  spoken  interrogatively,  and  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  was  ever  couched  in  terms 
as  few;  because  the  ratcatcher  entertained 
strong  opinions  concerning  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  before-mentioned  coin,  and,  judging 
by  the  good  old  wholesome  rule  that  a  thing 
was  of  the  exact  value  that  it  would  fetch, 
or  of  the  substance  it  would  bring,  he  deemed 
a  sixpence  considerably  low  in  the  scale  of 
his  estimation. 

"  I  think,"  remarked  Charles,  "  that  you 
must  wait  for  a  few  days  before  we  can 
accede  to  your  very  just  claim  and  request." 

"Well,  well!"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  again 
lifting  his  hat  respectfully,  "don't  make 
any  words  about  it.  Master  Charles.  I'll 
wait  in  all  peace  and  contentment ;  but,  as  I 
shouldn't  like  to  apply  again,  gentlemen — 
forced,  mayhap,  against  my  will  by  lank 
necessity — ^without  it's  being  timely  and  con- 
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venient,  perchance  je'll  not  consider  a  poor 
old  man  rude  in  asking  for  the  day  to  be 
fixed  for  the  adjustment  of  his  claim." 

^*  That's  equally  difficult,  I  fear ;  eh, 
Charles?"  said  the  squire. 

"Why!"  returned  his  son,  wheeling  upon 
his  heel  in  a  nervous,  fidgety  manner,  ^^  I, 
I,  I  really  fear  the  precise  day  cannot  be 
named  just  now." 

'^  Humph?"  asked  Mr  Fulton,  placing  his 
hand  to  his  ear,  as  if  the  dulness  of  his 
hearing  made  it  a  matter  of  doubt  what  was 
said. 

"I  think,"  replied  Charles,  "that  you 
must  leave  your  account  and  the  time  of  set- 
tlement with  me.  Best  assured  you  shall  not 
wait  one  hour  longer  than  I  am  constrained 
to  ask  you." 

"  Very  good,  Master  Charles,"  replied  the 
ratcatcher.  "  Til  be  satisfied  with  the  assur* 
ance.  You'll  find,  gentlemen,"  continued  he, 
"poor  Bob's  no  grumbler." 

"That  I'm  sure  we  shall,"  rejoined  the 
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squire,    who  was  a  stanch  believer  in   the 
genuineness  of  Mr  Fulton's  assumed  character. 

"  No,"  added  Charles  ;  "  you  were  always 
a  patient  and  a  worthy  fellow,  Fulton.  I 
hope  some  day  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
requiting  you  for  your  honesty  and  trust- 
worthiness." 

"  I'm  truly  obliged  to  ye,  Master  Charles," 
said  the  ratcatcher,  removing  his  hat  com- 
pletely from  his  head,  and  remaining  with  it 
deferentially  in  his  hand ;  "  I'm  truly  obliged 
to  ye.  Master  Charles,"  repeated  he,  "  and  if  I 
should  be  under  a  cloud  some  day,  sir,  perhaps 
you'll  stand  the  friend  of  the  old  man." 

"  That  I  wiU,"  replied  Charles. 

"  And  so  will  I,"  rejoined  the  squire. 

"  We  don't  know  what  may  chance  to 
happen  to  the  best  of  us,  gentlemen,"  added 
Mr  Fulton,  "  and  a  promise  o'  this  kind  may 
stand  like  a  poultice  to  a  sore  some  time  or 
other." 

"And  you'll  not  find  it  forfeited,"  said 
Charles. 
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"  No,"  returned  the  squire.  "  When  and 
where  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  let  us 
know,  and  you'll  not  find  your  interests  or 
welfare  disregarded." 

"Upon  my  life!"  ejaculated  Mr  Fulton, 
losing  a  little  of  his  weakness  of  manner,  "  I 
b^in  to  think  I'm  not  altogether  a  friend- 
less individual.  You're  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  Squire  Merton,  I  believe?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  squire. 

"A  magistrate  has  great  power,"  re- 
marked the  ratcatcher,  reflectively. 

"  Only  with  evil-doers,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  shaking  his 
head.  '^  It's  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
after  all,  what  makes  an  evil-doer." 

"  Brawlers,  robbers  of  hen-roosts,  vagrants, 
trespassers,  and  poachers,  come  under  our 
designation  of  that  general  term  of  the 
committers  of  wrong,"  added  the  squire. 

"Some  among  the  many,  however,"  re- 
turned the  ratcatcher,  "  are  falsely  accused, 
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of  that  for  this  season/'  said  the  squire, 
with  something  like  trepidation  in  the  tone. 
^^  We  can  certainly  get  a  limited  pack 
together,  and  if  trencher-fed  and  therefore 
a  little  wild  and  unsteady,  the  blood  and 
our  management  will  soon  bring  them  into 
trim.  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  continued  he, 
enthusiastically,  ^^  to  see  the  .fifteen  couple 
run  so,  that  a  table-cloth  would  cover  the 
whole." 

^^We  shall  have  the  old  hounds  again," 
replied  Charles,  ^^  and,  I  hope,  in  tolerable 
condition*  But  what  are  we  to  do  for 
horses?" 

^^  Ah ! "  sighed  the  squire,  ^^  that  is  a 
puzzler.  The  two  screws  will  never  come 
up  again,  I  fear,  sufficiently  oiled  for 
work,  and  as  to  the  sound  one,  he  can 
only  be  mounted  by  one  of  us  at  a  time. 
K  I  was  a  few  years  younger  and  the  old 
Merton    blood    not    quite    so    fast,"    con- 
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tinued  he,  "I'd  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  take  to  leather.  Yes,  Charles,  I'd  ran 
on  m7  own  comless  feet  and  enjoy  the 
sport  in  the  primitive  way  of  our  forefathers," 

"But  the  pace  of  our  stanch  hounds 
would  beat  the  fleetest  runner  that  ever 
liYed,"  said  Charles.  "  It  must  be  a  horse 
with  wings  sometimes  to  live  with  them." 

"  I  know  it,"  repUed  the  squire,  folding 
his  arms  across  his  breast,  balancing  his 
tumed-up,  particularly  well-built  hat  upon 
the  extreme  tip  of  his  nose,  and  looking 
Kke  a  triumphant  General.  "  I  know  it," 
repeated  he,  "  and  therefore  the  reflection 
increases  the  difficulty  about  the  horses. 
Upoa  my  honour,  I  am  at  a  stand-still." 

"  Perchance  we  may  get  over  the  obstacle 
upon  maturer  thought,"  rejoined  Charles. 
"At  least  we  will  hope  so." 

"  So  we  will,"  returned  the  squire,  cheer- 

^y.    "And  now,  Fulton,  don't  spare  the 
ale." 
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"  I  will  not,  sir,  you  may  rely  upon 
it/'  replied  the  ratcatcher,  taking  his  leave 
with  a  fixed  and  decided  determination  to 
keep  his  declaration  to  the  letter. 


END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  He  that  stands  upon  m  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  Tile  h<^d  to  stay  him  up.** 

"The  gun  is  up  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May," 
a  bright,  laughing,  merry  mom.  There 
was  music  on  every  bough  and  twig.  Bees 
and  butterflies  sucked  and  sipped  the  early 
fresh-bom  flowers  of  the  spring.  The 
aoaring  pinioned  lark  trilled  his  ringing 
notes  to  heaven's  ethereal  vatdt,  and  then, 
stooping  from  his  dizzy  height,  dropped 
like  an  arrow  to  his  mate  in  her  grassy 
nest.  Nature — godlike  nature — ^revelled  in 
her  beauty !  The  sun-lit,  flashing  stream 
was   her   mirror.      Joy   and  gladness  were 
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her  handmaids.  The  heralds  of  sommer 
trod  in  their  footsteps,  and,  as  they  tripped 
their  way  through  flowery  meads  and  mossy 
dells,  daisies,  primroses,  and  buttercups 
opened  their  maiden  blossoms  to  mark  the 
path  they  took.  The  thrifty  ant  left  her 
earthy  home,  and  again  sought  the  replenish- 
ment of  her  store.  Amorous  grasshoppers 
chirped  their  love  ditties,  and  eren  that  dull 
laggard,  the  spotted  toad,  roused  from  his 
long,  long  sleep,  croaked  in  dolefiil  cadence 
his  heartfdt  satisfaction.  Not  a  creature, 
not  a  thing — ^not  even  the  meanest  wild  flower 
that  grew  unnoticed  and  uncared  for — ^but 
looked  the  yery  type  of  unalloyed,  unqualified 
happiness. 

On  a  beetling  cliff*,  rearing  its  giant  crest 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  dashing 
waves  at  its  base,  the  invalid  Ellen,  accom- 
panied by  Grace  and  her  father,  was  sitting 
gazing  upon  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the 
scene.     Far^  far  at   sea  the  bleached  sails 
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of  a  ship  were  visible,  and  here  and  there 
fishing  boats  dotted  the  unruffled  surface  of 
the  clear,  deep  blue  ocean.  Flocks  of  sea- 
gulls wheeled  their  graceftd  flight,  and  dipped 
their  snowy  breasts,  and,  as  the  invalid  (^on- 
tinued  to  watch,  her  eyes  filled  unconsciously 
with  tears,  but  not  of  sadness,  and  she  wept 
long  and  silently. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken;  but  the  father 
perceived  the  emotion  of  his  child  ere  she 
almost  fdt  it,  and,  suppressing  his  own, 
pretended  not  to  see  the  effects  of  her 
weakness  and  fading  health.  He  forced  a 
smile  upon  his  careworn  features,  and  strained 
a  cheerfulness  in  his  voice  ill  according  with 
the  feelings  at  his  heart. 

^^Come,  Grace,"  said  he,  endeavouring  to 

draw  Ellen's  attention   from  her  absorbing 

thoughts,  ^^sing  one  of  your  cheerful  songs. 

It  will  sound  here  quite  as  musical  as  in 

the  fields  and  woods  at  home." 
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"  Do,  dear  Grace,"  added  her  sister.  "  I 
am  sure,"  continued  she,  "that  fisherman, 
who  is  spreading  his  net  so  skilfolly  yonder, 
will  stop  in  his  work  to  listen  if  you  re- 
quire an  addition  to  the  audience." 

"  Indeed,  my  own  sweet  sister,"  rejoined 
Grace,  throwing  her  arms  round  Ellen's 
neck,  "  I  wish  for  none.  I  would  sing  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set  to  give  you  one  minute's 
pleasure."  And  then,  summoning  all  her 
joyous  spirits  to  dispel  the  melancholy  in 
her  beloved  Ellen,  she  gave,  in  a  ringing, 
beautiful  voice,  that  was  heard  far  away 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  following 
words: 

The  lambs  are  sporting  on  the  hill. 
The  cuckoo  calls  ttom  the  vale. 
Heifers  feed  by  the  gashing  rill. 

The  cowslip  pale 

And  the  daffodil 
Are  blooming  to  welcome  the  May. 

DeUghtl    delight! 

The  fields  are  bright; 
It  is  the  first  morning  of  May. 
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See  !  the  beet  and  batterfllefl  kiss 
The  lipe  of  the  opening  flowers: 
Oh  !  there  Ib  no  such  time  as  this-^ 

The  ktoghing  hours, 

The  spirits  of  bliss. 
Are  here  to  welcome  the  May, 

Itelightl   delight! 

The  fields  are  bright  ( 
It  is  the  first  morning  of  May. 

"  Dearest  Grace ! "  said  Ellen,  as  her 
sister  concluded  the  song,  "  how  joyous  and 
free  those  words  thrilled  through  my  heart. 
Are  they  your  own?" 

But  for  a  moment  Grace  returned  no  an- 
swer. As  the  last  words  fell  from  her  lips 
she  saw  that  a  stranger  was  within  hearing, 
and,  more  from  surprise  than  coyness,  a 
crimson  tint  spread  itself  over  her  fea- 
tures, and  she  felt  somewhat  conAised  at 
liaving  given  rein  to  her  high  bounding 
spirits. 

"No  matter,  love,"  said  the  vicar,  in 
an  mider  tone,  seeing  the  cause  of  his 
daughter's  bewilderment.  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
added  he,  smiling,   '^  that  the  gentleman  was 
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anything    but    displeased    with    the    sounds 
forced  upon  his  attention." 

"  There  can  be  little  fear  of  that,"  replied 
Ellen,  turning  her  head  towards  the  stranger. 
"But,"  continued  she,  "give  me  your 
hand,  father,  I  feel  sufficiently  refreshed 
to  return." 

The  Ticar,  assisted  by  Grace,  raised  Iub 
weak  child  from  the  ground,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "I  hope  this  imprudent  seat  upon 
the  greensward  will  not  tend  to  retard  the 
progress  to  health." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  returned  Ellen,  cheerfiilly, 
affecting  a  lightness  in  her  step  as  she 
leant  on  the  arm  of  her  fath^,  pacing 
slowly  on  the  verge  of  the  diff.  "  Oh, 
no ! "  repeated  she,  "  I  have  no  fear 
of  that.  Ere  we  return  home  you  vrill 
see  me  plucking  the  wild  flowers  with  as 
much  ease  and  delight  as  dear  Grace  there, 
and  she  seems  to  be  unusually  busy  this 
morning." 
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"  Her  posy  is  very  pretty,  and  culled  with 
care,"  rejoined  the  vicar,  watching  Grace 
gathering  the  blossoms  in  their  path. 

"  What  a  beaatifiil  flower  ! "  exclaimed 
Grace,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

"Pray  do  not  approach  so  near,"  said 
the  vicar,  trembling  at  seeing  the  intrepid 
girl  standing  with  a  firm  tread  on  the 
edge  of  that  dizzy  height,  and  looking  with 
interest  at  some  object  beneath. 

"I  have  no  fear,  dear  father,"  replied 
Grace,  still  standing  on  the  same  spot. 

"But  suppose  your  brain  was  to  reel," 
rejoined  her  father. 

^^And  not  an  improbability,"  added 
Ellen,  laughing,   "in  one  so  giddy." 

"  Tou  little  monitor  I "  returned  Grace. 
"Come  here,  and  while  I  hold  your  hand, 
look  at  the  prettiest  flower  I  ever  saw.  How 
I  should  like  to  add  it  to  my  bouquet," 
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continued   she;    ^^but   'tis   not  within    my 
reach." 

''  Perhaps  it  is  within  mine/'  said  a  voice; 
and  upon  turning  her  head,  Grace  found 
the  stranger,  a  tall  and  well-dressed  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  a  listener  to  her  song, 
close  by  her  side. 

"I  beg,  sir,"  replied  Grace,  earnestly, 
and  with  a  slight  colouring  in  her  cheek; 
"  I  beg,  sir,"  repeated  she,  moving  towards 
her  father,  ^^that  you'll  not  hazard  life 
and  limb  for  so  trifling  a  gratification." 

"  My  nerves  are  very  steady,"  rejoined 
the  stranger,  looking  over  the  precipice  at 
the  object  of  Grace's  admiration.  ^^I  can 
gather  it,"  continued  he,  kneeling  on  the 
verge,  "without  the  slightest  risk  or 
difficulty." 

"I  beseech  you  not  to  attempt  it,"  re- 
turned the  vicar,  hastening  with  fear  to 
the   side   of  the   stranger,    and   laying    his 
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hand  upon  his  shoulder.  But  as  he  did 
80  he  felt  the  earth  crumble  from  beneath 
him,  and,  with  a  wild  cry  of  terror,  he 
q)nmg  backwards,  scarcely  in  time  to  save 
himself  from  being  launched  with  the  ill-fated 
stranger  over  the  cliff. 

A  scream,  wild  and  unearthly,  was  heard 
a  league  at  sea 

"  My  God,  my  God ! "  exclaimed  the 
vicar,  falling  upon  his  knees  overpowered 
with  horror,  while  Ellen  threw  herself,  without 
a  sign  of  life  remaining,  into  the  arms  of 
her  scarcdy  more  animate  sister. 

"  Help  ! "  cried  a  husky  voice.  "  Help, 
or  I  am  lost." 

With  a  bound  the  good  vicar  sprung  from 
the  ground,  and,  careless  of  his  own  safety, 
again  stood  on  the  treacherous  verge. 

What  a  sight  met  his  view!  There,  on 
a  ledge  of  the  cliff  at  some  dozen  yards 
from  the  top,  the  stranger  clung,  grasping 
the  leaves  of  a  strong  dock-weed.     The  pro- 

B  2 
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jection  formed  a  slanting  shelf,  not  more 
than  three  feet  in  width,  and  then  there  was 
nothing  to  break  even  the  fall  of  a  pebble 
on  the  shore  beneath — a  distance  that  made 
the  brain  reel  to  gaze  on. 

With  an  upturned,  imploring  look,  the 
stranger  maintained  his  precarious  position, 
and  although  the  agony  he  was  enduring  was 
pourtrayed  in  the  contracted  muscles  of  his 
features  and  bloodshot,  protruding  eyes,  still 
he  looked  collected  and  prepared  to  turn  to 
advantage  any  means  of  safety  that  chance 
might  present.  If  desperation  glistened  in 
his  eye,  still  courage  was  mingled  with  it. 

^^  Hold  for  a  few  moments,''  ejaculated 
the  vicar,  in  a  scarcely  articulate  tone,  ^^  and 
I  will  bring  assistance.  For  heaven's  sake, 
be  firm,"  continued  he,  "and  I'll  be  with 
you  again  in  a  second.  God  have  mercy 
and  extend  lis  strength  to  thee ! " 

"  Be  quick,"  gasped  the  stranger,  as  the 
vicar  hurried  from  the  spot.     "  I  cannot — ^" 
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He  conld  say  no  more.  The  leaves  in  his 
ctetch  cracked  and  severed  one  by  one.  The 
root  strained  from  its  hold,  and  he  felt  it 
giving  gradually  to  his  weight.  Crumbling 
pieces  of  mould  tumbled  and  fell  from  the 
sides  of  the  ledge,  and  slowly  the  victim 
blew  he  was  sliding  towards  the  fearful 
declivity.  Above,  below,  around,  he  cast 
his  glaring  look,  searching  for  some  resource 
to  snatch  himself  from  impending  destruction ; 
but  aU  was  smooth,  naked,  and  bare.  Not 
even  a  straw  presented  itself  for  one  last 
dutch. 

Crack,  crack.  There  were  but  a  small 
handful  of  thin,  yielding  green  leaves  be- 
tween— ^who?  ay,  who  was  that  horror- 
stricken  wretch  about  to  be  sent  to  his 
long  and  last  account,  if  made  up,  with  the 
balance  so  fearfully  against  him  ?  Who  was 
it  that,  in  the  exuberance  of  youth,  strength, 
and  manly  beauty,  now  felt  weaker  than  a 
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weak,  puny  chUd  ?  Who  was  it,  that  now 
st.em  death  grinned  before  him,  leaving  no 
hope,  no  chance,  no  seeming  probability  for 
a  rescue,  muttered  an  untaught  prayer,  and 
begged  for  that  clemency  he  never  thought 
to  ask  before?  Ay,  who  was  it?  Ned 
Swiflfoot,  the  thoughtless,  reckless,  daring 
outlaw !  Yes,  it  was  him,  with  the  cold 
sweat  of  terror  trickling  from  his  brow,  and 
his  blood  frozen  in  its  course.  And  with 
fear?  With  the  fear  that  all  men  should 
have,  with  the  love  of  warm  life  throbbing 
at  their  hearts,  and  not  lost  to  its  value. 
Not  one  but  shotdd  prize  the  current  of  his 
being !  Few,  very  few,  but  have  objects 
to  love  and  to  live  for,  and  when  these  cease 
to  be,  the  want  of  the  dread  of  death  savours 
more  of  the  outcast's  recklessness  than  the 
courage  even  of  a  brute. 

"  Tm  lost,"    he  screeched,   as   the  weed 
snapped    from    its  root,    and  yet,    with   a 
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remaining  desperate  effort,  he  forced  his 
naUs  into  the  chalky  earth,  and  clung  for 
a  brief  moment  to  the  slippery  spot. 

A  shadow  fell  before  him.  Something 
stmck  his  head.  Wildly  he  let  his  fingers 
go,  and  throwing  up  his  arms,  seized  a 
strong,  firm — ^he  knew  not  what ;  but  life 
was  in  its  grasp.  Yes,  it  was  gushing,  hot, 
young  life,  life  to  the  hopeless,  life  ta  the 
dead. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I'm  saved  ! "  he  cried, 
kaping  to  his  feet,  and,  looking  upwards, 
he  saw  a  crowd  of  white  anxious  faces  looking 
at  him ;  but  every  tongue  was  mute.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  and  if  any  sound  was 
heard,  it  was  the  throbbing  of  their  hearts 
beating  against  their  bosoms. 

"  PuU,"  cried  Ned,  twining  his  fingers  in 
the  strong  meshes  of  a  fisherman's  net,  and 
leaping  like  an  antelope  against  the  side  of 
the  cliff.  "  Pull,"  repeated  he,  "  and  drag 
me  from  this  awful  place." 
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With  a  cheer,  and  a  hearty  one,  the 
rescuers  tagged  at  the  net,  and  scarcely 
had  echo  time  to  answer  it,  when  Ned  was 
seized  by  strong,  brawny  arms  and  hands, 
and  warmly  embraced  upon  his  deliverance. 

The  vicar,  distraught  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  joy  and  remaining  terror,  hugged 
Ned  in  his  arms  and  wept  upon  his  breast 
like  a  child ;  while  Grace  stood,  with  blanched 
cheek  and  ashy  lip,  supporting  her  weeping 
sister,  as  if  waking  from  some  dream  of  shud- 
dering import. 

^^  It  was  a  wonderful  escape,  sir,"  said 
an  old  fisherman,  the  proprietor  of  the  net. 
'^  I  little  expected  to  see  ye  more  alive  than 
a  red  herring  when  I  heard  where  you  were. 
But,  thank  God!  we  often  find  ourselves 
landed  from  a  wreck  when  all  hope  seems 
lost." 

^^  Come,  come  with  us  I "  'exclaimed  the 
rejoiced  vicar,  twining  his  arm  in  that  of 
the  rescued  Ned.     ^^  I  must  not  lose  sight 
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of  yon,  my  dear  Mend,"  continued  he,  "  for 
many  hours  to  come;"  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  the  good,  kind* 
hearted  man,  forgot  the  failing  weakness  of 
his  child,  who  tottered  on  the  support  of 
her  sister,  scarcely  less  overcome  with  excite- 
ment than  herself. 

'^  Stop  for  one  moment,"  said  Ned,  taking 
from  his  purse  some  pieces  of  gold.  '^  Let 
me,"  added  he,  placing  them  in  the  hand 
of  his  rescuer,  ^^  render  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  thanks  for  my  deliverance." 

"I  wish,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with 
glistening  eyes,  as  he  chinked  the  money, 
"  I  could  afford  to  rehae  your  bounty.  But 
this,"  and  he  again  rang  the  coin,  ^^will 
make  a  large  and  poor  family  happy,  and 
ril  be  bold  to  say  ye'll  not  begrudge  one 
moment  of  their  comfort." 

"No,"  rejoined  Ned,  giving  the  speaker 
a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  in  return  for 
this  honest  speech.     **  Life,  even  to  me,   is 
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worth  a  high  price,  higher,^^  continued  he, 
with  emphasis,  ^^  than  I  was  aware  of,  until 
within  the  shadow  of  a  certainty  of  losing 
it." 

"  Let  us  stay  no  longer,"  said  the  vicar. 
''All  of  us  require  refreshment  and  repose 
after  so  direful  an  ordeal.  Come,  sir,  for 
you  must  be  our  especial  guest  to-day." 
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CHAPTER    11. 

**  However  we  do  praiae  ourselves, 

*  Our  &ncies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  women's  are.*' 

Upon  Ned  Swiflfoot  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Woodland  Rookery,  he  fiilly  resolved 
to  conform  to  the  instructions  he  received 
from  his  Mend  the  king  of  the  gipsies.  To 
the  metropolis,  therefore,  he  first  took  his 
course,  and,  assuming  the  name  and  rank  of 
Captain  Hartley,  soon  found  himself  at  home 
'mid  scenes  and  adventures  he  had,  for  the  most 
part,  never  heard  of.  Tired  at  length  with  the 
whirl  and  round  of  pleasure  he  at  first  heed- 
lessly threw  himself  into,  and  satiated  with 
the  attractions  so  seductive  to  the  young  and 
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inexperienced,"  with  the  "wherewithal"  to 
command  them,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
haunts  of  men  and  smoke,  and  from  mere 
chance,  without  any  definite  object,  save  to 
see  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  broad, 
free,  restless  ocean,  bent  his  footsteps  towards 
the  good  old  town  of  Hastings. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  surprised  one 
morning  to  meet  the  vicar  and  his  daughters 
on  the  sands,  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze,  and, 
with  the  daring,  adventurous  spirit  of  his 
nature,  he  determined  to  seek  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  an  introduction  to  them,  relying 
upon  his  disguise  in  preventing  a  recognition. 

For  a  few  days  no  chance  presented  itself, 
and  his  plans  were  foiled  by  some  mishap  or 
other;  but  repulse  with  Ned  was  but  an 
incentive  to  exertion. 

"  I'll  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  ye, 
pretty  mistress,  this  morning,"  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  tracked  the  course  taken  by 
Grace,   on   the  day    of  his   perilous  enter- 
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prise,  ^^  and  leain  if  my  mask  of  a  gentleman 
be  as  perfect  as  I  am'  led  to  expect.  I'd 
bety"  continued  he,  ^^a  great  many  crowns 
to  one  that  yon  don't  spy,  with  yonr  own 
soft  blue  eyes,  Ned  Swiftfoot  and  the  Captain 
to  be  one  and  the  same  person." 

And  he  was  right.  For  some  three  weeks 
had  passed  since  the  cause  of  his  unexpected 
and  desperate  introduction  to  the  vicar  and 
bis  &mily,  and,  although  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  house,  and  companion  in  their  frequent 
walks,  Grace  had  no  suspicion  of  having  met 
bun  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodland  Eookery, 
Once,  indeed,  a  flickering  thought  crossed  her 
mind  of  having  seen  a  face  with  a  similar 
form  and  expression;  but,  after  a  slight 
endeavour  to  recal  the  when  and  the  where, 
she  abandoned  the  attempt  in  the  supposition 
of  her  error. 

'Tis  a  thrice-told  tale,  flat  and  wearying 
to  repeat,  that  Love's  oaths  and  resolutions 
are  but  composed  of  smoke  or  some  such 
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vapour,  which  is  no  sooner  engendered  than 
it  dissolves  in  thinner  air.  Since  the  first 
heart  throbbed  with  passion,  until  now,  man 
has  proved  fickle  and  woman  confiding. 
Such  has  it  ever  been:  so  will  it  ever  be. 
Homilies  may  be  preached;  direful  prece- 
dents searched  for  and  referred  to  with  the 
stem  finger  of  truth,  and  yet  all  must  pass 
away,  "  signifying  nothing." 

Ned  had  not  forgotten  Mary  Brainshaw; 
but  entertaining  for  her  only  that  effervescent 
feeling  which  absence  is  certain  to  weaken, 
if  not  to  exhaust,  he  remembered  her  with 
something  akin  to  carelessness  and  an  ap- 
proaching disregard  to  the  obligations  he 
once  so  freely  professed  to  be  under. 

And  what  was  the  cause?  That  which 
generally  usurps  the  place  in  the  changeling's 
affections — a  fresh  object.  Grace's  charms 
were  of  a  high  order;  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  gamekeeper's  pretty  daughter. 
There  was,  too,  an  inexpressible  gratification 
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to  Ned's  vanity  and  self-esteem,  in  perceiving 
that  one  so  beautifdl  and  well-bom  was 
anything  but  indifferent  to  his  attentions; 
attentions  that,  daily,  he  was  more  assiduous 
in  paying. 

"  A  lady ! "  thought  he,  "  the  district  ma- 
gistrate's lovely  daughter!"  and  then  he 
laughed  as  only  a  man  can  with  the  healthy 
straogth,  and  spirits  of  lusty  youth. 

One  evening,  after  Ellen  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  vicar,  Grace,  and  Ned  were  sitting 
at  the  open  casement  overlooking  the  sea, 
watching  the  waves  dance  and  flash  in  the 
alvery  moonbeams  like  an  endless  succession 
of  fairy  lights.  All  were  silent,  and  each 
occupied  in  reflections  of  a  very  difierent 
description.  The  father,  as  usual,  was  think- 
ing of  his  beloved  Ellen,  and  sorrowing  for 
her  visibly  declining  health ;  while  Grace 
leant  on  her  supported  hand,  and  was  musing 
on  that  which  she  dared  not  to  have  whis- 
pered to  herself,  and  yet  her  heart  throbbed 
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"Well,  weU!"  added  the  vicar,  "I  wiU 
not  urge  you;  and  as  we  are  not  to  have  our 
accustomed  relation,  I  shall  take  a  turn  or 
two  on  the  beach  previous  to  seeking  my 
bed." 

Before  leaving  the  apartment  the  good 
man  waited  as  if  anticipating  the  o£fer  of  a 
companion  in  his  proposed  nocturnal  stroll; 
but  not  receiving  any  he  quitted  the  room, 
saying  that  he  should  return  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

God  knows  how  it  happened !  But  happen 
it  did«  Before  a  thought — without  the  shade 
of  premeditation,  words  dropped  from  Ned's 
lips,  so  free,  tender,  and  ardent,  that  one 
might  conclude  he  had  been  well  schooled  in 
the  art  of  love's  pleadership.  To  the  pur- 
pose, indeed,  he  ^^  told  his  soft  tale  and  was 
a  thriving  wooer."  What  pen  can  describe 
the  tone  and  eloquence  of  his  language,  a 
language  which  can  have  its  source  only  from 
the   secret  depths   and   springs  of  feeling! 
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quick  at  the  thought,  and  the  warm  blood 
gushed  to  her  cheek  when,  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  ground,  she  met  the  steady, 
unflinching,  passionate  gaze  of  Ned  Swifitfoot. 
He,  too,  was  somewhat  discomposed  at  this 
meeting  of  their  respective  glances ;  for, 
rising  suddenly  from  his  chair,  he  made  a 
brief  exclamation  of  seeming  impatience,  and 
took  three  or  four  strides  from  the  window. 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  us.  Captain  ? " 
inquired  the  vicar.  "  It  is  quite  early  yet," 
continued  he. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Ned,  "unless  my  pre- 
sence be  wearisome  to  ye." 

"  That  you  know  cannot  be,"  rejoined  the 
vicar.  "  But  we  appear  unusually  dull  to- 
night. Cannot  you  relate  one  of  your  enter- 
taining tales  or  adventures  by  flood  and  field, 
and  thus  turn  our  sadness  to  mirth?" 

"  I  must  confess  that  I'm  in  no  mirthftd 
vein,"  returned  Ned,  "  and  should  make  but 
a  sorry  attempt  if  I  were  to  try." 
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"WeU,  weU!"  added  the  vicar,  "I  wiU 
not  urge  jou;  and  as  we  are  not  to  have  our 
accustomed  relation,  I  shall  take  a  turn  or 
two  on  the  beach  previous  to  seeking  my 
bed." 

Before  leaving  the  apartment  the  good 
man  waited  as  if  anticipating  the  offer  of  a 
companion  in  his  proposed  nocturnal  stroll; 
but  not  receiving  any  he  quitted  the  room, 
saying  that  he  should  return  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

God  knows  how  it  happened !  But  happen 
it  did.  Before  a  thought — without  the  shade 
of  premeditation,  words  dropped  from  Ned's 
lips,  so  free^  tender,  and  ardent,  that  one 
might  conclude  he  had  been  well  schooled  in 
the  art  of  love's  pleadership.  To  the  pur- 
pose, indeed,  he  ^^  told  his  soft  tale  and  was 
a  thriving  wooer."  What  pen  can  describe 
the  tone  and  eloquence  of  his  language,  a 
language  which  can  have  its  source  only  from 
the    secret  depths   and   springs  of  feeling! 
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And  then  the  reply ;  but  not  in  words.  No, 
Grace  had  nothing  to  say.  K  when  he 
paused,  without  fear,  to  learn  the  result  of 
his  temerity,  no  sound  met  his  ear,  still  he 
was  not  disappointed.  And  why  should  he 
be?  The  hand  which  he  held  in  his  was 
not  withdrawn;  and  if  it  trembled  a  little, 
still  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  return  of 
his  firm  pressure. 

'^  Speak,"  whispered  he,  bending  his  lips 
nearer  to  her  blushing  cheek. 

The  words  rose  on  her  tongue;  but  ere 
they  fell  they  died  away  in  silence. 

He  saw  his  triumph.  Twining  his  arm 
round  her  taper  waist  he  snatched  her  to  his 
breast,  and  pressed  the  first  hot,  clinging  kiss 
of  passion  upon  her  lip. 

Heaven  forgive  him !  There  were  other 
lips  then  murmuring  a  prayer  for  his  safety 
and  pardon  of  aU  wrongs  how  and  whensoever 
committed.  Yes,  and  it  would  have  been 
still  wafted  to  the  gate  of  mercy  had  she 
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known  how  little  mercy  he  was  then  showing 
to  her.  Poor  Mary !  May  thou  ever  remain 
in  ignorance  of  his  perfidy,  and  thus  be  saved 
Ae  remaining  torture  which  could  be  added 
only  to  that  of  thy  suspense. 

"  I  beseech  your  forbearance,"  said  Grace, 
disengaging  herself  from  Ned's  embrace^  "  I 
wish,  Captain  Hartley,  to  retain  your  respect 
and  to  say  what  is  becoming." 

"Then  let  it  be  but  one  word,"  replied 
Ned,  warmly.  "  Say,"  continued  he,  "  that 
I  may  hope." 

"  You  may,"  returned  Grace,  in  a  faulter- 
ing  voice. 

^* I  ask  no  more,"  added  he;  and,  as  he 
did  so,  the  returning  footstep  of  the  vicar 
was  heard. 

"  The  evening  is  truly  beautiful,"  observed 
he,  upon  entering  the  room.  "You  have 
lost  quite  a  treat  in  not  accompanying  me." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  short  walk  now, 
then,"  replied  Grace. 

TOL.  II.  c 
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"  No,  my  dear,"  rejoined  her  father.  "  The 
mist  is  rising  fast  and  thick,  and  the  air's 
becoming  cold.  You  must  not  venture;  it 
would  be  attended  with  danger  to  your 
health." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  remarked  Ned,  as  the  vicar 
resumed  his  seat,  "that  you  will  recal  your 
purpose  of  departing  from  here  so  soon,  and 
thus  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  many  ev^- 
ing  rambles  together." 

"It  would  grieve  me  much  to  think  that 
we  should  not  have  numbers  of  rambles  toge- 
ther. Captain,"  replied  Mr  Wells,  "both 
morning  and  evening.  But,"  continued  he, 
dejectedly,  "Ellen's  health  is  far  frx)m  im- 
proving, and  daily  she  becomes  more  desirous 
for  our  return  home." 

"She  is  certainly  worse  than  when  we 
came,"  added  Grace,  with  emotion,  "  and  I 
cannot  advise  a  longer  sojourn  here." 

"  No,"  said  the  vicar,  with  a  sigh.  "  The 
day  after  to-morrow  we  will  act  in  accord- 
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anoe  witii  the  dear  child's  wish.  I  am  cer- 
tam  it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  disap- 
pomtment  to  frustrate  it/' 

^'  Then  let  me  be  no  advocate  for  so 
doing,"  returned  Ned. 

"You  will  accompany  us?"  rejoined  the 
Ticar. 

^^An  engagement  prevents  my  so  doing," 
added  Ned;  "but  I  hope  to  be  with  you  in 
a  few  days." 

"Prevents  you!"  exclaimed  Grace,  in 
surprise.  "  Can  your  engagement  make  any 
diffisrenoe  whether  you  be  here  or  at  the 
vicarage?" 

Ned  was  somewhat  puzzled  at  this  ques- 
tion; but  he  answered  that  "  it  did,  and  for 
a  diort,  very  short  time  he  should  not  be 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  polite  and  friendly 
mvitation." 

"You  must  not  be  absent  from  us  long, 
however,"  said  the  vicar.     "  But,"  continued 
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he,  ^^  let  US  not  talk  of  parting.  ^  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.* " 

Shortly  after  this  Ned  took  leave  for  the 
night,  rquesting,  before  he  went,  that  Mr 
Wells  would  meet  him  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning,  adding,  while  he 
squeezed  the  small  fingers  of  Grace,  that  he 
had  something  particular  to  communicate. 

"I  will  be  witii  you  at  sunrise,"  replied 
the  vicar,  "on  the  East  diff;  but,"  con- 
tinued he,  laughing,  "not  too  close  to  the 
edge  of  it." 

"  And  now,"  said  Ned,  thoughtfully,  as  he 
bent  his  way  to  his  lodgings,  "  I  must  seek 
Bamfield  Carew,  and  be  guided  by  him  in 
this  business.  Danger  is  before  and  behind : 
so  much  the  better.  I  love  it,  and  'tis  never 
far  from  me." 
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CHAPTER   m. 

**  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 
ebap^  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes* 
palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instruc- 
tions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teach- 
ing. The  brain  may  divine  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  over  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness  the 
youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  council  the  cripple.  '* 

"0  yes!"  exclaimed  Squire  Merton,  lying 
upon  the  flat  of  his  back  at  full  length  on 
a  sofa  of  very  faded  and  antiquated  appear- 
ance, "0  yes!"  repeated  he,  sipping  a 
glass  of  exceedingly  questionable  port  wine, 
and  trying  to  look  as  if  he  liked  it,  "  there's 
nothing  simpler  in  the  wide  world,  Charles. 
To  preach — God  bless  my  life !  I  would 
enter  myself,  fairly  handicapped,  with  all 
the  catholic  and  apostolic  bishops  in  Chris* 
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tendom  for  a  sermon  of  one  heat,  and  then 
freely  and  with  pleasure  back  myself,  at 
trifling  odds,  to  take  the  lead  and  keep  it  to 
the  finish.     Faugh!  preaching,  indeed!'' 

^'  My  dear  father,"  replied  Charles,  smil- 
ing at  the  sporting  description  given  of  a 
discourse  without  the  pale  of  ridicule,  and 
in  which  the  squire  had  no  intention  of 
indulging,  ^^  I  entertained  no  idea  of  lectur- 
ing; but  was  merely  giving  my  council  for  an 
observance  of  prudence  so  indispensable  in  the 
desperate  condition  of  our  pecuniary  matters/' 

'^  And  worthy  it  was  of  a  flageolet-faced 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  about  to  pro* 
duce  a  shocking  bad  budget,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  draining  his  glass;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
the  expression  of  his  features  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  palate's  having  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  a  powerful  dose  of  senna  and 
salts,  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb. 

^^But  you  must  confess,"  tetomed  his 
son   mildly,  and  scarcely  able  to  retain   a 
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serioomess  of  manner,   ^^that  ordering   six 
dozen  of  port  wine  on  the  weakness — " 

^The  strength/'  interrapted  the  squire, 
raisbg  himself  from  his  recumbent  attitude 
and  looking  his  son  steadfastly  in  the  face ; 
"on  the  atrenglJi  of  the  frmds  received,  my 
dear  boy,  I  gave  the  order.  Don't  talk  of 
weakness  in  such  a  harvest  of  unexpected 
plenty." 

*^But  twenty-five  pounds  will  soon  be 
gone,"  returned  Charles.  '^Indeed,  I  may 
say,  it  is  already  expended. 

^'When  the  things  are  paid  for,"  added 
the  squire.  '^  Well,  well !  No  one  but  must 
tty  that  I  evinced  a  high  degree  of  economy 
in  its  outlay.  Let  me  see,"  he  continued, 
pressing  a  finger  upon  his  brow.  ^^  Eight 
bushels  of  meal  for  the  hounds ;  three  sacks 
of  oats  and  a  load  of  hay  for  the  stud ;  and 
six  dozen  of  port  wine  for  the  cellar,  which, 
from  my  heart,  Charles,  I  religiously  wish 
was  of  a  better  quality,    and  did  not  so 
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unequivocally  put  one  in  mind  of  molasses 
and  logwood." 

^'  It's  as  bad   as   physic,"    said  Charles, 
turning  up  his  nose  at  the  inky  fluid. 

^'  But  the  association's  pleasant,"  replied 
his  father,  filling  a  bumper,  and  holding  it 
up  so  that  the  bright  flame  on  the  hearth 
might  flicker  through  it.  '^  The  association's 
pleasant,"  repeated  he,  "  if  in  fact— if  in 
itself— j9er  se  we  used  to  say  at  college — ^tbe 
thing  is  of  that  order  defined  unpalatable. 
It  brings  delightful  reminiscences  of  those 
times,  long  since  unhappily  past  away,  when 
the  vaults  beneath  were  crammed  to  repletion 
with  wine,  and  such  wine,  too,  that  makes 
one's  flesh  crawl  and  creep  to  think  such 
will  never  comfort  it  again.  At  least,  only 
at  those  times  when — ^waifs  and  strays,  I  call 
them — one  is  asked  to  dine  at  a  house  where 
the  host  is  generous  enough  to  appreciate  my 
taste  for  that  which  is  uncommonly  good.** 

^^  Its  extreme    refinement    and    liberality 
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have  proved  a  lamentable  misfortune  to  you, 
father,"  rejoined  Charles. 

"Perhaps  so,"  returned  the  squire  care- 
lessly, again  sipping  the  nauseous  liquid,  a 
libd  on  the  name  of  wine.  "  But  my  mind 
was  never  of  that  class  called  inquisitive,  and 
I  haven't  troubled  myself  with  the  inquiry. 
In  truth,  knowing  the  utter  uselessless  of  such 
questions,  for  they  never  occur  or  present 
themselves  until  an  infinite  deal  too  late,  I 
could  not  patiently  entertain  a  thought  upon 
such  subjects.  To  take  things  as  they  come, 
Charles,  is  a  beautiful  motto  for  a  gallop 
across  country,  and  it  applies  with  the  same 
aptness  to  a  run  through  life." 

"  But  discretion  bids  us  look  before  we 
leap,"  added  Charles. 

"  Discretion's  the  slowest,  most  calculating, 
cold-blooded  fish  that  ever  swam,"  said  the 
squire,  in  a  voice  that  savoured  of  irritation. 
"I,  thank  God,  never  felt  discreet  but  once 
in  all  my  life,  and  that  was  when  I  was  about 

C2 
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having  a  fly  at  a  raqping  doable  fence.     I 
remember  the  occurrence  as  if  of  yesterday^ 
although  of  more  than  twenty  years*  standing. 
Kitty  CUve — and  a  better  mare  was  ncTer 
girthed — ^in   a    rattling    burst  made  for   a 
yawner,  I  may  say  a  circumstance  sufficient 
to  make  a  man's  eyes  stretch  considerably. 
Well !  she  went  at  it,  as  she  ever  did,  with 
her  long,  quill-tipped  ears  pricked  and  straight 
as  winged  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Hobin  Hood 
of  yore,  when — ^I've  never  forgiven  myself — 
discretion — ^for  nothing  but  discretion  could 
have  been  the  feeling,  it  being  one  I  neYer 
had  before — ^made  me  give  a  pull  at  the  curb. 
Egad,  sir !     I  heard  a  crash  as  if  the  earth 
had  snapped  from  its  axle.     Myriads  of  mil- 
lions of  stars  flashed  in  my  eyes.    I  heard 
not,  saw  no  more.     But  when  I  awoke  from 
a  sort  of  dreamy  trance,  I  found  a  rascally 
surgeon  counting  my  pulse,  with  a  smile  on  his 
pasty  face,  as  if  he  liked  the  job,  and  agash  in 
my  right  arm,  freely  distilling  crimson  blood. 
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"  *  How  do  you  feel,  my  dear  sir  ?'  inquired 
the  doctor,  in  as  tame  a  yoice  as  the  coo  of 
a  pet  pigeon. 

'^  I  tried  to  speak ;  but  the  words  died 
somewhere  in  the  regions  of  my  throat. 

"  *  How    do    you    feel  ?*     again  said  he. 

"  *  That  it  served  me  right/  replied  I,  in  a 
hard  whisper.  ^And  when  Pm  caught  in 
a  discreet  mood  again,  may  I  save  you  the 
trouble  of  opening  a  vein  by  breaking  my 
neck.'" 

"Tour  resolution's  been  strictly  kept," 
observed  his  son. 

"  To  the  letter,"  replied  the  squire.  "  To 
the  letter,  my  dear  boy,"  repeated  he. 

At  this  moment  the  butler  entered  the 
room,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  large  log  of  wood, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  now  fading  and 
dying  embers.  Then  casting  a  glance  round 
to  see  if  he  could  administer  in  any  way  to 
his  master's  comfort,  he  bowed  a  respectful 
"  good  night,"  and  quitted  the  apartment. 
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During  this  short  interval,  Charles  sat 
looking  abstractedly  at  the  see-sawing  of  his 
crossed  dexter  foot,  and  appeared  as  if 
troubled  with  some  communication  he  wished 
and  yet  hesitated  to  make. 

"  You'll  pardon  me/*  remarked  the  squire, 
"but  you  seem  annoyed  with  the  endurance 
of  the  fidgets,  Charles." 

"  I  was  thinking,  father — ^" 

"Yes?"  said  the  squire,  interrogatively. 
"  Not,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  admire  think- 
ing upon  a  general  principle.  It's  labour 
without  sport." 

"  I  was  thinking,  father,"  repeated  Charles, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  "  how  I — ^a  young 
man — am  to  get  through  this  world :  in 
short,  how  I  am  to  live?" 

"  How  very  queer  ! "  exclaimed  the  squire, 
leaping  from  a  recumbent  posture  into  a 
sitting  one.  "  How  very  queer !  Such 
thoughts  should  never  enter  your  head." 

"  But    having    entered    there,"     rejoined 
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Charles,   "  perhaps  you  will  assist  them  with 
your  council.     How  am  I  to  live  ? " 

"  As  a  gentleman,  of  course,"  replied  the 
squire,  slightly  elevating  his  eyebrows,  as  if 
sorprised  with  the  question.  "  How  would 
you  live,  my  dear  boy  ? " 

"  But  the  means  ? "    inquired  Charles. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  his  father,  gurgling  a 
fresh  glass  from  the  bottle,  "  that's  a  different 
question.  How  not  unfrequently  puzzles  a 
better  cultivated  brain  than  mine." 

"And  yet  it  is  one  which  necessity  as 
often  solves,"    replied  Charles. 

"  Then  let  her  take  upon  herself  the  trouble 
of  solving  this,"  rejoined  his  father.  "  For, 
upon  my  life,  I  cannot ;  unless,"  continued 
he,  "  you  can  prevail  upon  the  skin-flint 
members  of  the  hunt  to  double  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  pay  with  ten-fold  punctuality. 
Those  are  the  only  means,  Charles,  that  I 
can  devise  at  this  moment  for  your  living 
like  a  gentleman." 
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^^And  worse  than  precarious  are  they/* 
returned  Charles.  ^^But — "  and  then  he 
hesitated  to  proceed. 

"  I'm  a  willing  listener,"  said  the  squire. 
"  Pray,  my  dear  hoy,  go  on.  You've  a  desi- 
rable scheme ;  perhaps  an  improvement  on 
mine." 

^'  It  cannot  he  called,  I  hope,  a  scheme," 
replied  Charles.  '^  And  yet  by  some  I  fear 
that  it  wiU  be.  However — ^"  and  then  he 
sighed,  and  sighed  deeply. 

^'  You  have  often  heard  me  say,"  rejoined 
the  squire,  '^  that  I  detest,  beyond  expression, 
anything  like  mystery.  It's  worse,  and 
creates  more  impatience  than  the  toothache. 
Pray,  my  dear  boy,  be  considerate,  and  never 
indulge  again  in  such  an  unnecessary  stimu- 
lant to  one's  natural  curiosity.  Speak,  and 
speak  plainly." 

"  I  will,  father,"  replied  Charles  ;  and 
then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  continued. 
"  You  do  not  seem  to  have  observed  a  grow- 
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ing  intimacy  of  late  between  me  and  Blanch 
Sinclair  r 

^^  Growing ! "  exclaimed  the  squire. 
'^  Egad,  sir !  I  thought  years  since  it  must 
hare  reached  its  height.  For  some  fifteen 
have  ye  known  each  other,  and  but  few  days, 
comparatiYely  speaking,  have  been  passed 
without  a  mutual  exhibition  of  a  decided — 
to  use  the  mildest  term — ^intimacy.  But 
what  of  this?" 

^^  I  yesterday,"  replied  Charles,  colouring 
deeply,  '*  while  walking  with  her  in  the  park, 
yielded  to  an  uncontrollable  impulse." 

The  squire  rose  very  slowly  from  his  seat, 
and  striding  to-  the  fireplace,  commenced 
whistling,  in  a  subdued  tone,  ^  Sweet  lass  of 
Richmond  hill/  ^'  An  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse ! "  exclaimed  he,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  cadence. 

"Yes,"  returned  Charles.  "I  asked  her 
to  become  my  wife." 

"And  she?" 
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"  Consented,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Egad,  Charles,  but  you're  a  wag  ! "  said 
the  squire,  laughing  heartily.  "  To  ask  me 
how  you're  to  live  with  Blanch  for  your  wife. 
I  should  say,  at  a  rough  guess,  the  rent-roll 
of  the  Woodland  estate  was  little  less  than 
ten  thousand  a  year." 

"  And  ours,"    replied  Charles,    "  not  so 

i 

many  pence." 

"  Not  so  many  fractions  of  that  coin,"  i 

rejoined  the  squire. 

"  Shall  I  not,  therefore,  be  considered  a 
mercenary  fortune-hunter  ?  "  inquired  Charles. 

^^  And  what  if  you  are,  so  long  as  she 
doesn't  think  that  you  are  one,  and  you  are 
conscious  that  you're  not?"  returned  the 
squire.  ^^  Look  at  the  affair  as  it  really 
stands,  and  thank  your  stars  that  it  possesses 
such  unquestionable  good  legs.  You  have 
known  Blanch  from  childhood,  and  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  you  didn't  love  her  ; 
for  everybody  does  that  ever  put  eyes  upon 
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her.  Well !  I  won't  say  that  it  would  have 
been  equally  strange  had  she  not  reared  a 
corresponding  feeling  for  you.  But  I  loiU 
say  that  I'm  not  at  all  astonished  at  her  so 
doing.  What  you  hare  or  what  you  have 
not,  and  what  she  has  or  what  she  has  not, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  cherished 
and  reciprocated  sentiment.  You  love  and 
are  beloved ;  unbought  and  unsold.  But  it 
18  marvellously  fortunate  that  there  are  ample 
means  on  one  side,  otherwise  the  honeymoon 
might  soon  be  clouded  by  those  very  stem 
demands  of  life,  quickly  explained  in  the  two 
monosyllables — thread  and  cheese." 

"  The  supply,  however,"  replied  Charles, 
^^diould  come  from  the  husband." 

"Perhaps  it  should,"  rejoined  the  squire; 
"  but  for  my  part  I  was  never  over  particular 
from  what  side  or  source  supplies  came,  so 
long  as  they  arrived  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Their  not  coming  in  any  form  was,  and  is. 
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the  only  aimoyanoe  to  me.  But  to  proceed. 
I  often  thought  y oa  might,  nay  wauldy  become 
the  husbiind  of  pretty  Blanch,  although  I 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  such 
thought  or  desire.  If  the  eyent  was  to  come 
off,  I,  at  least,  determined  to  have  no  hand 
in  it.  Now  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  my  withholding  what  I  have  thought  and 
what  I  have  wished,  let  me  congratulate  you, 
my  dear  boy,  on  the  turn  things  have  taken, 
and  wish  from  the  core  of  my  heart  that  the 
prospect  of  your  happiness  may  be  backed 
by  the  reality." 

As  the  squire  concluded  his  address  he  took 
the  hand  of  his  son  between  both  his,  and 
gave  it  a  wring  that  left  a  tingle  in  every 
finger  for  minutes  to  come. 

^^We  have  yet  to  obtain  aunt  Deborah's 
consent,''  observed  Charles* 

^^  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  squire. 
^^  I'll  work  the  affections  of  that  delightful 
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old  voman  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
there's  nothing  she  is  asked  but  that  she'll 
grant,  intiioat  a  moment's  hesitaticm." 

"I  have  more  than  once  feared  for  her 
friendship/'  rejoined  Charles.  ^^  Although," 
Gontiaued  he,  ^^  I  can  give  no  reason  for  so 
doing." 

'^That  I  am  sure  you  can't,"  returned 
the  squire;  ^^  And  as  affairs  have  arrived  at 
the  head  they  have,  I  will  tell  ye  that  I  know 
she  was  not  a  jot  less  desirous  of  your  marry- 
ing Blanch  than  I  was." 

''  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Charles  ;  and  then 
it  became  his  turn  to  make  his  father's  hand 
fed  as  if  firmly  knit  between  the  iron  jaws 
of  a  vice. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

**  Tlie  weary  tun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.** 

At  the  foot  of  an  overhanging  willow  just 
budding  into  leaf,  whose  drooping  branches 
ruffled  the  surface  of  a  clear,  murmuring, 
rapid  stream,  sat  Mr  Robert  Fulton,  in  a 
seeming  dreamy  state  of  blissfulness ;  but, 
in  truth,  as  wide  awake,  both  figuratively 
and  literally,  as  ever  he  was  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  existence. 

The  sun  had  just  sunk,  and  the  west  was 
painted  in  the  bright  glories  of  his  majesty. 
Festoons  of  the  richest  purple  and  burnished 
gold  sent  their  streaking  shades  to  the  far 
east,  and  tinged  and  tipped  turret  and  tower, 
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^  tree,  and  earth  in  all  their  brilliant 
I'^Mliancj.  It  was  a  fine,  glowing  eyening  in 
early  summer. 

A  little  removed  from  the  side  of  their 
master,  Soaking  Bob's  four  terriers  squatted 
in  respectful  attitudes  of  blended  ease  and 
attention.  And  although  each  appeared  to 
be  drowsy  and  dozy,  as  they  blinked  and 
winked  under  their  shaggy,  wiry  brows,  still 
there  was  a  depicted  watchfulness  in  the 
lacked  ears,  and  between  each  closing  of 
the  eyes,  which  showed  that  a  charge  of 
sleeping  at  their  posts  would  have  been  an 
unmerited  one. 

Mr  Fulton  might  be  cogitating,    or    he 
might  be  philosophising,  or,  in  short,  doing 
anything  not  requiring  great  physical  exer- 
tion ;  for  there  he  sat,  in  a  passive  condition, 
looking  at  the  stream,  as  if  taking  a  peep 
into  ftiturity. 

"  They  don't  rise  to-night,"  at  length  said 
he,  with  a  sigh,   "  more's  the  pity.     I  hoped 
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to  hare  had  a  dish  of  Med  trout  for  sapper  ; 
bat  not  one's  on  the  feed,  and  so  I  shan't  ran  the 
risk  or  trouble  of  casting  a  fly.  Come,  Tartar 
and  Trim,  lets  make  our  way  homewards." 

The  secret  stood  confessed.  Mr  Falton 
had  been  engaged  with  no  abstruse  study 
or  theory ;  but  simply  in  devising  ihe  most 
ready  means  of  capturing  an  unsaspecting, 
mistaken  trout. 

As  Mr  Fulton  rose  upon  his  feet  with 
no  apparent  strain  of  thew  or  sinew, 
his  quick  eye  caught  a  glance  of  a  stranger 
at  a  short  distance  from  him.  In  an  instant 
a  remarkable  metamorphose  took  place  in 
his  demeanour.  His  back  became  crooked, 
his  knees  bent  and  tottering,  and  a  violent 
cough,  which  sounded  constitutional,  added 
particularly  to  the  worn-out,  aged,  and 
attenuated  appearance.  Bending  his  eyes 
to  the  ground  he  leaned  heavily  upon  his 
staff,  and  limped  slowly  towards  the  ap- 
proaching stranger. 
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"  Well,  old  man,  and  what  may  you  be  ? " 
said  an  especially  gruff  voice. 

"  An*  may  it  please  your  honour,"  replied 
Bob — for  he  knew  that  he  was  speaking  to 
a  saperior  without  looking  in  the  face  of  the 
mquirer— "  An'  may  it  please  your  honour," 
repeated  he,  in  the  very  thinnest  tone  that 
can  be  conceived,  ^*  I'm  called  poor  old  Bob 
the  ratcatcher,  in  these  parts ;  but  I'm  getting 
a'most  too  old  and  weakly  for  that  calling 
now.  Thanks  be  to  God,  howsomever !  the 
Bommer  be  coming  now,  and  the  rheumatiz 
leaves  me  then,  sir.  Yes,  yes,  the  rheumatiz 
leaves  me  then." 

^^Ah!"  exclaimed  the  strange,  in  a  su- 
perlatively unamiable  tone,  as  if  he  either 
questioned  th6  accuracy  of  the  alleged  com- 
plaint, or  had  not  a  shaving  of  S3rmpathy 
for  "the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir."  "  Ah  ! " 
repeated  he,  ^^and  so  you  are  troubled  with 
the  rheumatism." 

"Troubled!"    echoed  Bob,    in  a  doleful 
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voice,  shaking  his  head  with  a  truly  melan- 
choly, despairing  look.  "  Troubled  ! "  re- 
peated he.  "  An'  may  it  please  your  honour, 
I'm  as  great  a  victim  to  rheumatiz  as — " 

"You  are  to  lying,"  added  the  stranger 
bluntly. 

Mr  Fulton  started  as  if  a  shar{>-pointed 
nail  had  been  thrust  suddenly  into  an  ill- 
prepared  part  of  his  person. 

"  Lying,  "  stammered  he,  for  the  first  time 
venturing  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  face  of 
his  interrogator.  "  Lying  ! "  and  while  he 
made  the  repetition  he  gave  a  keen,  search- 
ing, penetrating  look.  '^  An'  may  it  please 
your  honour,"  continued  he,  apparently  gain- 
ing nothing  satisfactory  by  his  motion, 
"  the  old  know  too  well  the  value  of  truth 
to  gainsay  it.  I  bid  you,  sir,  a  good 
evening." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  stranger,  as  Mr 
Fulton  was  moving  away.  "I  want  a  few 
words  with  ye." 
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"  The  fewer,  sir,  the  better,"  replied  the 
ratcatcher,  with  well  assumed  indignation; 
^' since,  and  may  it  please  yonr  honour  to 
pardon  a  poor  old  man  for  saying  so,  that 
Tin  disbelieved." 

"What  were  ye  loitering  on  this  bank 
for?"  gruffly  inquired  the  stranger. 

"Watching  the  stream  pass  by,"  replied 
Bob,  meekly;  "an',  may  it  please  your 
honour,  thinking  of  my  latter  end." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  stranger. 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  and  a  loud,  broad,  careless 
laugh  it  was. 

Mr  Fulton  felt  himself  exceedingly  ill  at  ease. 

"  There  was  no  thought,  then,  of  a  fine 
speckled  trout  for  to-night's  supper  mingled 
with  the  religious  reflections  respecting  your 
latter  end?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

The  chap-fallen  Mr  Fulton  shook  his 
head;  but  it  was  more  from  a  mechanical 
impulse  than  from  any  faith  in  the  etfect 
it  might  produce.  He  felt  himself,  for  the 
first   time   in  his  life,   found  out  by  some 

VOL.  n.  D 
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inscrutable  agency,  and  he  had  not  a  word 
on  his  ready  tongue  to  offer  in  defence. 

^^I  dare  say,  now/'  said  the  stranger 
in  a  bantering  tone,  ^^that  you  can  spin 
a  minnow,  whip  a  fly,  troll,  and  angle 
with  as  much  science  as  famed  Lsaac  Walton 
of  old!" 

The  ratcatcher  was  silent. 

"  Those  flies  in  the  lining  of  your  hat," 
continued  the  stranger,  "were  manufac- 
tured by  no  unskilful  hand,  I'd  wager  round 
and  deeply." 

The  contrite  Mr  Fulton  suddenly  found 
himself  prepared  and  ready  to  drop  upon 
his  bended  knees,  and  supplicate  for  that 
mercifdl  forgiveness  he  considersd  himself 
so  particularly  in  want  of  at  this  unhappy 
moment  of  his  existence. 

"  An'  may  it  please  your  honour,"  he 
faultered,  "I— I_I_" 

"  What,  Bob  ! "  thundered  a  voice.  "  Soak- 
ing Bob!    Ha,  ha,  ha!" 
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Mr  Fulton  had  the  singular  sensation  of 
being  about  to  sink  within  some  yawning 
chasm,  or  gaping  crack  and  cranny  of  the 
gromid.  A  dizzy  swimminess  passed  through 
Us  brain,  and  a  filmy  web  seemed  to  pass 
over  his  eyes.  He  even  reeled  with  mingled 
sensations  as  he  saw — ^with  some  lingering 
distrust  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  vision — 
the  now  unmistakable,  although  altered,  Ned 
Swiftfoot  before  him. 

"What,  Soaking  Bob!"  hallooed  Ned, 
giving  Mr  Fulton  a  thwack  with  his  broad 
hand  between  the  shoulders  that  might  have 
passed  for  no  contemptible  imitation  of  a 
serious  assault.  "  What,  Soaking  Bob !  art 
daft,  man,  to  be  so  gulled  by — ^"  and  Ned 
drew  his  fingers  down  the  thick  dark  hair 
groiwing  luxuriantly  on  his  upper  lip  and 
chin. 

"It  wasn't  that  altogether,"  replied  Mr 
Falton^  recovering  from  his  surprise.  "It 
wasn't  that  altogether,"  repeated  he,  taking 
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Ned's  hand^  and  wringing  it  warmly.  ^^  But 
your  own  mother  would  not  have  known 
ye,  in  my  opinion,  or  she's  a  more  sagacious 
woman  than  I  give  her  credit  »to  be.  '  Fore 
God,  Ned !  you  look  a  true-bom  gentle- 
man." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  rejoined  Ne&,  "  for 
your  favourable  opinion  of  my  skin  and 
plumage;  but  I  little  thought  such  a 
thin  outside  could  deceive  so  deep  and  sharp 
an  observer  as  yourself." 

"  We  all  have  our  weak  points,"  returned 
the  ratcatcher,  palliativdy ;  "and  it  can't 
be  expected  but  that  I  should  have  mine, 
Ned." 

"True,  true.  But,  tell  me,"  said  Ned, 
"  how  is  my  mother,  and — and — "  he  would 
have  added  Mary ;  but  rememberii^  that 
Mr  Fulton  was  no  party  to  that  affair  of 
secrecy,  he  corrected  himself,  and  said  no 
more. 

"  Kit,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  familiarly,  "is         f 
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WeQ,  remarkably  well,  and  has  not  been 
put  much  out  of  her  way  by  your  long 
absence  or  silence.  Toother  one^^  continued 
he,  with  emphasis,  for  he  entertained  a  strong 
inclination  to  give  Ned  a  rub  for  the  one 
he  had  just  bestowed  upon  hiin;  ^H'other 
one,"  he  repeated,  ^^is  what  we  may  call 
queer,^' 

His  companion  started. 

"  I  may  say  very  queer,"  added  Mr  Fulton. 

"Is  she  ill?"   asked  Ned. 

"  If  not  ill  exactly,"  replied  Bob,  **  ter- 
ribly out  of  sorts." 

"  Explain  what  you  mean,"  rejoined  Ned, 
quickly. 

Soaking  Bob  pointed  significantly  to  his 
forehead,  and  gave  a  very  knowing  wink. 

^^  Not — ^not  mad ! "    exclaimed  Ned. 

"I  should  say  not  quite,"  returned  Mr 
Fulton.  ^^But,"  continued  he,  as  cool  as  a 
pipkin  of  fresh-pumped  spring  water,  "  there's 
a  tile  off,   and  no   mistake.    A  flaw  in  the 
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thatch,  through  which  a  considerable  quaatity 
of  her  common  sense  escapes." 

^'MyGodT'  ejaculated  Ned,  in  a  passionate 
tone.     ^^And  this  throu^^  me!" 

^^Of  that  you  must  of  course  be  the 
best  judge,"  said  his  friend.  ^^  However, 
such  is  the  state  of  the  case." 

"I'll  fly  to  her  instantly,"  replied  Ned, 
turning  hastily  upon  his  heel*. 

"  Poor  hot-brained  boy  ! "  rejoined  old 
Soaker,  commiseratingly,  catching  his  com- 
panion  by  the  wrist.  "Poor  hot-brained 
boy  I  You  never  inquired  where  you  were 
to  find  her." 

"  At  home,  I  suppose,"  returned  Ned, 
dragging  Mr  Fulton  with  him  like  a  strong 
dog  may  be  seen  to  treat  a  weak  cur  to 
whom  he  is  coupled. 

"But  you  wouldn't  go  there— not  to 
Tom  Brainshaw's  ?"  said  Bob,  endeavouring 
to  restrain  his  companion. 

"Anywhere,"  replied  Ned. 
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^^  Think  of  what  must  happen/'  rejoined 
Mr  Fulton,  imploringly.  "Just  as  you've 
returned,  too.  See  your  mother  and  Carew 
first,  at  least,  and  hear  what  they've  to  say 
to  ye." 

"  That  might  be  as  well,  certainly,"  re- 
tamed  Ned,  stopping  suddenly. 

"  Much  better,"  added  Bob  quickly,  find- 
ing that  his  suggestion  had  produced  a 
desirable  effect.  "  They  can,  perhaps,  assist 
you  in  the  strait,"  continued  he;  "for  I 
know  scarcely  a  day  has  gone,  since  you 
left,  without  Mary's  seeing  one  or  both." 

"Come,  then,"  rejoined  Ned,  whose  reso- 
lutions were  quickly  altered,  "we'll  go  to- 
gether. I  intended  to  have  had  a  little 
fim  with  the  teller  of  fortunes  and  caster 
of  nativities,"  added  he ;  "  but  the  humour's 
past.    Poor  Mary  ! " 

"  It  was  strange  that  you  should  stumble 
on  me  in   your  way  home,"    observed   old 
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Soaker,  striding   with  little  less  agility  by 
the  side  of  his  companion. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Ned,  musingly.  "  There 
are  many  stranger  things  happen  to  the 
humblest  and  least  cared  for  than  either 
you  or  I  wot  of." 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

**  Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  fiilse 
In  woman's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  I 
Alas  1  our  ftailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be." 

^'  Flat  ! ''  exclaimed  aunt  Deborah,  as  she 
sat  in  the  parlour  of  the  vicara^,  by 
the  side  of  Mr  Wells,  watching  her  niece 
and  Grace  promenading  in  close  conference 
on  the  lawn.  ^^Flat!"  repeated  aunt  De- 
borah, ^^our  spirits  were  at  the  lowest  ebb 
the  whole  time  you  were  away,  my  dear  sir. 
Nothing,  and  no  one^  not  even  that  merry 
soul  the  squire,  could  raise  them,  at  least 
q)eaking  for  myself.  Blanch,  it  is  true, 
found    some,    perhaps    much^    consolation," 

D  2 
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continued  she,  nodding  her  head  comically, 
and  smiling  as  if  all  the  sunshine  in  her 
heart  had  suddenly  burst  through  a  very 
thick  doud,  "in  the  society  of  Charles. 
But  then  young  people  manage  these  things 
better  than  we  can.  Old  folk  think  of  old 
friends  and  old  affections,  and  when  absent 
or  interrupted,  nothing  commensurates  for 
the  loss.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  cry 
with  the  greatest  ease  at  seeing  an  empty 
chair.  In  my  opinion,  indeed,  an  empty 
chair  is  as  sorrowAil-looking  as  a  coffin." 

"  K  once  filled  by  one  we  loved,"  re- 
plied the  vicar.  "But  the  expression  of 
your  regard  and  kind  feeling  quite  over* 
powers  me.    I  know  not  how  to  reply." 

"  Then  let  your  silence  plead  where  your 
speech  might  fail,"  rejoined  aunt  Deborah, 
good  humouredly.  "It  is  quite  surprising 
to  me  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
succeed  in  this  world,"  she  continued,  "  with 
still  and  quiet  tongues,  had  they  only  the 
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good  sense  to  keep  them  so;  not  that  I 
could  by  any  possibility  follow  my  own 
preaching,  and  I  have  heard,  my  dear 
Mr  Wells,  that  the  divine  is  singularly 
good  who   does." 

The  yicar  rubbed  his  hands,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  aunt  Deborah's  satire  amazingly. 
^^And    with    great    truth,    no    doubt," 
added  he.     ^^  Precepts    are   far   easier  de- 
livered than  followed." 

At  this  time  a  neatly-dressed  servant 
girl  entered  the  room  and  said  that  '^Miss 
Ellen  had  just  woke,  and  inquired  for  her 
father." 

^^Then  let  us  go  to  the  dear  child 
mstantly,"  replied  aunt  Deborah,  rising  and 
taking  the  vicar's  proffered  arm.  ^^Her 
slumber  has  not  been  of  long  duration." 

^^  No,"    added   he    with    a    sigh ;    ^^  she 

sddom    sleeps   now,    and    when    she    does, 

pain  soon  breaks  the  moments   of  repose." 

^^  Still    let    us   hope    for    improvement," 


i 
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returned  aunt  Deborah.  "  We  should  nevei? 
despair." 

^^I  must  hope/'  added  the  vicar  in  a 
whisper,  as  they  neared  the  bed  room  of 
the  invalid.  "Yes,  yes,  I  must,  I  will 
do  that,"  and  yet  the  expression  of  his 
features  belied  the  assertion. 

Noiselessly  he  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  there  upon  a  couch  in  her  wonted 
position,  commanding  a  view  of  the  cheerful 
scene  without,  laid  his  beautiful  child, — 
beautiful,  although  in  each  lineament  of 
her  features  the  finger  of  death  had  traced 
his  indelible  impression. 

Fair,  and  good,  and  young,  and  yet  doomed 
to  die ! 

In  the  mean  time  Blanch  and  Grace  were 
strolling  on  the  lawn,  talking  and  dis- 
cussing those  subjects  so  near,  dear,  and 
precious  to  the  female  heart — ^their  mutual, 
unalloyed,   and  requited  affection. 

"The  romantic  and  yet  fearful  cause  of 
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your  introduction  to  Captain  Hartley," 
observed  Blanch,  ^^is  a  drcnmstance  that 
will  never  be  eSaced  from  my  memory^ 
How  I  wish  to  see  the  hero  of  such  an  ad- 
venture ! "  continued  she« 

^^And  I  am  not  a  little  sui^rised  that 
you  haven't  had  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing/'  replied  Grace.  ^^He  promised  to 
be  here  yesterday,  and  yet  neither  has 
he  come  nor  sent  a  reason  for  his  pro- 
longed absence." 

^^I  dare  say  his  apology  will  prove  to 
be  satisfactory,"  rejoined  Blanch,  ^^  and  that 
your  impatience  will  not  be  tortured  much 
longer  by  delay." 

^  Since  the  time  expected  for  his  arrival," 
returned  Grace,  ^^the  hours  have  seemed 
weeks  to  me." 

^^  A  common  complaint,  I  believe,"  added 
Blanch,  ^^  in  such  disappointments.  But  tell 
me,"  she  continued,  ^^  is  he  so  very — so 
incomparably  handsome  as  I  am  led  to 
expect?" 
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^^  Indeed ! "  replied  Grace,  enthnsiasticany, 
while  a  crimson  flush  mounted  to  her  cheek, 
^^  I  never  saw  one  so  before :  and  I  am 
assured  that  you,  Blanch,  will  agree  with 
my  opinion  when  youVe  seen  him." 

^^I  am  not  qoite  so  certain  of  that," 
rejoined  Blanch,  laughing. 

"Forgive  me,  dear,"  returned  Grace, 
clasping  her  companion  round  the  waist. 
"I  should  have  remembered — " 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  interrupted  Blanch,  re- 
turning her  friend's  embrace.  "I'll  not 
listen  to  a  word  of  what  you  were  going 
to  say.  And  although  I  might  hope  to 
find  a  rival  in  personal  attractions  to  this 
fortunate  wearer  of  the  sword  and  plume, 
yet  I  confess  that  I  entertain  little  ex* 
pectation  of  so  doing." 

"I  may  have  overrated  my  beau  ideal" 
said  Grace. 

"But  poor  Ellen,  who  is  no  enthusiast 
in  such  matters,"  replied  Blanch,  "entirely 
agrees  in  your  description." 
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^'Perchance  from  her  love  of  me,"  re- 
turned Grace. 

"  No,'*  rejoined  Blanch ;  "  I  am  quite 
certain  that  she  was  sincere  in  her 
expressed  opinion.  Besides,"  continued 
she,  ^^your  father  is  equally  loud  in 
praise  of  his  noble  bearing  and  manly 
qualities." 

^^  They  are  his  constant  theme,"  returned 
Grace.  ^^And  since  I  have  supporters  to 
my  conceit  I'll  flatter  myself  that  I  may 
mamtain  it  until,  at  least,  your  judgment 
be  pronounced." 

^^And  then  to  have  it  confirmed,"  added 
her  companion,  laughing. 

^'That,  time,  and  a  little  time,  I  hope," 
replied  Grace,  "will  prove." 

"Young  ladies,  young  ladies,"  cried  a 
voice  from  an  open  window.  "  Have  ye  no 
r^ard  for  your  health,  to  walk  and  chatter  at 
this  late  hour?" 

Upon   looking   up,    the    objects    of  this 
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address  saw  aunt  Deborah's  blithesome  face 
emerging. 

^^  Is  not  the  day  long  enough/'  continued 
she,  ^^that  ye  must  walk  at  sun-set  in  the 
rising  mist,  for  the  express  purpose,  I  suppose, 
of  catching  coughs  and  colds?  Come  in,  I 
say,  come  in." 

"  Directly,  aunt,"  replied  Blanch ;  "  but  we 
must  beg  your  patience  for  a  few  minutes 
longer." 

^^Not  one,  you  rebel,  not  one,"  rejoined 
aunt  Deborah.  ^^  -The  evening  chill  and  damp 
are  increasing  momentarily." 

^^  Then  we  will  obey  you,  madam,"  rejoined 
Grace,  curtseying  in  feigned  submission  to 
authority. 

Aunt  Deborah  shook  her  hand  in  a  correct- 
ing manner,  after  the  manner  and  fashion 
of  grandams  and  goodies  of  old;  but  finding 
herself  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  she  closed  the 
casement  suddenly  for  effect,  which,  for  the 
nonce,  answered  the  purpose  extremely  well. 
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Within  two  casts  of  a  stone  Mrith  a  strong 
arm  firom  the  vicarage,  what  a  different  scene 
was  taking  place.  Such  is  the  mingled^ 
eheqnered  thread  of  mortality :  joy  jostles 
misery:  strong,  lusty  health  is  tainted  with 
the  stenching  breath  of  corrupting  disease^ 
death  is  separated  by  a  thin^  yielding  plank 
from  the  heart  just  fluttering  into  Ufe :  o'er- 
loaded  wealth  it  elbowed  by  gaunt,  wretched, 
and  hopeless  Jtoverty;  and  all  things  find 
with  readinesa  their  opposites. 

Bur-r-r — ^thilt  was  the  drowsy  beetle  hum* 
ming  througU  the  air  roused  by  the  coming 
night  to  druiii  his  wing  from  dew-dropped  bud 
and  blossomi  iThe  nimble  bat,  too,  wheels 
and  whirls  his  rapid  flight  to  snap  the  care* 
less  msects  dancing  in  the  thickening  shades. 
Hoarse,  croaking  toads  crawl  from  their  earthy 
hcnnes,  and  the  cricket  chirps  merrily  from 
the  moss.  On  the  tall,  thick  hawthorn  bush 
the  nightingale  throws  her  soft,  varying  voice 
npon  the  breeze,  and  tells  her  oft-told  tale 
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of  woe  in  music,  but  in  sorrow.  There  the 
old  ^^  SGntch-owl"  flaps  from  her  ivy  home 
in  the  ivied  hoUow  tree,  raidering  night 
hideous  by  her  thrilling  scream,  and  warning 
many  a  panting,  trembling  mouse  to  seek 
the  security  of  his  retreat. 

On  a  high  mound  of  earth,  forming  a  pre- 
cipitate descent  to  the  stream,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Mr  Fulton  had  met  with  his 
recent  and  unprecedented  discomfiture,  sat 
Mary  Brainshaw.  And  when  was  there  ever 
a  greater  change  in  one  so  comely.  A  few 
months  since,  nay,  even  a  few  weeks,  where 
was  there  one  fairer  and  wearing  a  happier 
face,  and  sending  forth  a  merrier  laugh,  than 
pretty  Mary?  And  now — God  help  her! — 
there  she  sat  rocking  to  and  fro  with  lier 
pale,  wan  features  upturned,  watching  the 
fleecy  clouds  skim  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
veiling,  but  not  preventing  the  rays  of  the 
clear  moon  and  winking  stars  flashing  and 
dancing  in  the  bosom  of  the  ruffled  waters. 
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Tes,  there  she  sat,  with  tearful  eyes,  forlorn, 
alone — as  she  thought — forsaken,  and  de- 
stroyed. 

^^  A  few  days,  and  what  compose  the  days 
bat  hours,"  she  muttered,  with  her  ashy, 
colourless  lips,  ^*  and  I  shall  be  a  mother. 
Father  of  mercy,  have  compassion  upon  a 
poor,  friendless  girl ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  wretchedness,  and  pressing 
her  hands  upojn  her  throbbing  temples. 
'« What — ^what  alkiU  I  do !  Not  a  hope  now 
of  his  return  to  save  me.  Oh,  Edward ! " 
she  cried^  bursting  into  a  passionate  tone  of 
grief,  ^^  if  you  knew  how  much  I  suffer,  I'm 
sore  you  would  never  serve  me  so.  Shame 
awaits  me,  and,"  continued  she,  springing  to 
her  feet,  and  looking  as  if  her  strained  and 
starting  eyes  were  ready  to  leap  fix)m  their 
sockets,  ^'  I  must  avert  it.  I  must  avert 
it,*'  she  repeated^  drawing  her  hands  from 
h^  heated  broir,  and  gazing  at  the  water 
rippling  at  her  feet. 
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How  calm — how  seductively  calm  and 
peaceful  that  water  looked.  The  breeze^ 
indeed,  fanned  and  rippled  its  surface,  and 
many  a  tall,  rearing  rush,  caused  it  to 
murmur  as  it  swept  along  :  still  there  was  a 
whispering — something  that  lulled  the  aching 
sense  of  the  sufferer,  and  lur^  it  to  court  the 
repose  so  easily  to  be  won. 

Temptation !  Ay,  let  those,  forsooth, 
mouth  their  strength  of  withstanding  her 
powers  who  never  were  within  the  rapids 
leading  to  her  abyss.  But  those  who  haoe 
been,  and  who  have  stemmed  the  torrent, 
let  them  remember  well  their  struggles  ^re 
they  condemn  the  weaker  and  the  fallen. 

A  young,  weak,  heart-broken  girl,  wretched 
beyond  endurance,  distracted,  and  tempted  ! 
-  She  knelt  to  pray ;  but  no,  there  was  not 
a  prayer  that  she  could  remember.  A  dew- 
drop  glistening  on  a  daisy  caught  her  wander- 
ing, glassy  eye.  She  snatched  the  flowed 
from  its  stem,  and  with  a  wild,  unmeanipg 
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scream,  and  throwing  her  arms  wildly  out, 
plnnged  with — ^it  sounded  like  a  laugh  but 
the  echo  mocked  it  if  it  was — a  ringing 
fihaut,  deep,  deep  into  the  stream,  and  whirled 
and  tossed  in  the  rapid  current  as  she  sunk 
deep,  deep,  and  deeper  still. 

Gk)d,  what  a  struggle  it  is  to  die !  Even 
she,  as  she  rose  to  the  surface,  clutched  at 
the  sedge  and  weed,  and,  as  they  yielded  to 
her  grasp,  clutched  again  and  again  ere  she 
sank.'  Now  there  was  hope.  Yes,  some- 
thmg — she  knew  not  what-^held  her  above 
the  hissing,  roaring  depths.  But  it  yielded, 
slowly  breaking  from  its  hold,  and  then  down, 
down  she  went,  curling  and  foaming  the 
water,  as  if  in  anger  at  the  trial  to  rob  it 
of  its  victiuL  Once  more  and  all  Was  Over. 
A  few  dr  bubbles  rose  to  break  and  burst, 
and  then  a  spirit  had  fled  to  where  ^'  the 
wretched  are  at  peace  and  the  w^eary  are  at 
rest." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

•*  PttLj  jott  tmd  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  fiootfiUl.** 

<<  Make  no  noise/'  said  Ned,  as  Mr  Fulton 
and  himaelf  approached  within  a  few  yards 
of  Kit  Macrone's  cottage,  ^^and  we'll  see 
how  the  old  woman's  occupied." 

"  Not  in  reading  her  bible,  I'll  be  sworn," 
replied  the  ratcatcher. 

^^  She  must  be  strangely  altered  if  she 
was,"  rejoined  Ned,  advancing  cautiously  to 
the  cottage  window,  emitting  a  bright  light 
from  between  the  partly-drawn  curtains. 

"Hist!"  whispered  Mr  Pulton,  "she 
mentioned  your  name." 

"  'Tis  ever  thus,"  said  a  voice,  which  Ned 
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lecognized  to  be  his  mother's.  ^^  The  black 
spade  is  always  cast  at  the  ninth  deal." 

^^  Fangh ! "  exclaimed  somebody  in  reply. 
^'You're  conjuring  misfortunes  out  of  the 
veriest  trifles.** 

"Kit's  telling  his  majesty's  fortune,"  ob* 
fleryed  Soaldng  Bob  softly,  with  a  titter 
hearing  the  well-known  tones  of  Bamfield 
Carew. 

"  I  think  not,"  returned  Ned.     "  Listen ! " 

"  But  what  of  the  black  spade,"  said  the 
king  of  the  gipsies,  ^^if  he  does  turn  up 
irhen  least  wanted?" 

"  Ah ! "  ejaculated  the  mystic  dealer  in 
faturity.     "  Would  lliat  I  could  tell !" 

"And  why  not,  if  you  pretend  to  be 
able?"  asked  her  regal  companion. 

"  That  card,"  resumed  Kit  Macrone,  "  is 
one  of  mystery  which  none  can  solve.  AU 
we  know  is,  that  it  is  the  messenger  of  evil 
tidings." 

"Then  let  it  for  once  prove  to  be  an 
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untrae  one,"  hallooed  Ned,  throwing  the 
door  quickly  back.  "  For  Fm  sure  that  you'll 
be  glad  to  see  me  in  health  and  in  safety." 

With  a  fond  mother's  joy  Ned  was,  quick 
as  the  meteor  thought,  snatched  to  his 
parent's  bosom,  and  there  held  in  ardent 
delight,  though  silent  with  surprise. 

"  What,  my  own  brave  boy  ! "  she  uttered 
at  length,  pushing  him  slightly  from  her, 
and  surveying  him  proudly  from  bed  to 
head.  ^^What,  my  own  brave  lad  back  to 
his  home  again ! "  and  then  she  took  him 
to  her  arms  again,  and  kissed  him  as  when 
a  little  child. 

*^Now,  mother,"  returned  Ned,  laughing 
and  gently  disengaging  himself  from  her 
embrace ;  "  I  think  that  will  do  exceedingly 
well  for  the  present." 

"  And,"  said  his  majesty,  "  that  the  op- 
portunity is  afforded  me,  let  me  welcome 
you,"  he  continued,  offering  his  hand,  and 
exchanging  a  hearty  grasp  with  Ned. 
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**I  should  not  have  known  him  but  for 
his  voice,"  remarked  Kit  Macrone,  exult- 
ingljr. 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  I  shouldn't,"  re- 
plied Mr  Fulton,  selecting  the  easiest  chair 
m  the  room,  and  occupying  it  without  the 
form  of  an  invitation.  "  He  dropped  upon 
me  quite  unawares,"  continued  he — "quite 
80,  and  puzzled  me  amazingly." 

"Yes,"  replied  Ned,  mimicking  old 
Soaker's  assumed  age  and  ailments.  "  An' 
may  it  please  your  honour — ^ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

"  What  is  the  joke  ?"  inquired  his  majesty. 

Ned  then  recounted  the  particulars,  at 
length,  of  the  meeting  with  Mr  Fulton,  at 
which  the  king  and  Kit  Macrone  laughed 
long  and  loudly. 

^^  I  should  have  thought  you  at  the  cottage 
door,  dear  Ned,"  said  his  mother,  with  glis- 
tening eyes,  "a  stranger,  had  it  not  been 
for  your  voice." 

VOL.  u.  E 
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^^Am  I  then  so  greatly  changed?"  in- 
quired he. 

At  this  moment  a  howling  and  scratching 
was  heard  at  the  outer  door. 

*^  Kot  so  much  so  but  your  good  hounds 
know  ye,"  replied  old  Soaker,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  and  lifting  the  latch  for  their 
admission. 

In  an  instant  the  couple  of  noUe  animals 
sprung  forwards,  and,  despite  of  their  master's 
garb  and  disguise,  were  ready  to  devour  him 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  joy. 

^^  What,  Kingwood,  man ! "  said  he,  as  the 
dog  stood  resting  his  paws  upon  his  shoulders, 
licking  his  cheek  with  fondness;  "  What, 
Ringwood,  man  ! "  repeated  he ;  ^^  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  with  you  as  towholam. 

"  No,"  returned  Soaking  Bob.  "  It  would 
take  something  more  than,  a  gentleman's  dress 
and  an  unshorn  Hp  to  deoeiye  them.  I  shall 
never  rise  quite  so  high  in  my  own  opinion; 
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again/'  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  discom- 
fiture. "  I  always  believed  myself  to  be  a 
christian  of  sense — as  some  folk  would  call 
me,  a  deep  old  file — ^but,  after  all,  I'm  a  mere 
circumstance,  a  sort  of  half-bred  nincom- 
poop." 

"Sit  ye  down,  my  dear  lad,"  said  Kit 
Macrone,  drawing  a  seat  for  her  son  by  the 
side  of  her  own,  *^  and  after  you've  partaken 
of  my  poor  fare — for  poor  has  it  been  since 
your  departure — ^we  must  have  the  history  of 
aD  tiiat's  taken  place,  where  you  have  been, 
and  the  hundred  strange  things  you  have  to 
tell." 

"  A  few  I  may  have  meriting  the  title  of 
strange,"  replied  he ;  ^^  but  I  require  no 
refreshment  now.  I  eat  and  drank  well 
aearcely  two  hours  nnce." 

"But  a  stoop  or  two  of  good  brown  ale 
would  do  ye  good,"  rejoined  Mr  Pulton,  "  at 
least  a  draught  of  the  same  would  me," 
continued  he ;  "  and  therefore,  Mrs  Macrone, 
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Ill  ventare  to  direct  your  immediate  atten- 
tion  to  drawing  a  tankard  from  your  very 
best  cask." 

"  You  see  there  is  no  difference  in  BoVs 
sentiments,"  remarked  his  majesty. 

"  And  never  will  be,"   replied  Ned,  briefly. 

*'  I  hope  not,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton.  "  In 
fact,  I  may  say,  my  hopes  are  immeasurable 
on  that  subject." 

"  Self,  self,  self  !"  ejaculated  Ned. 

"  Ay,"  returned  Mr  Fulton,  anything  but 
desirous  of  denying  the  soft  impeachment, 
^^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  I  hope ;  and 
if  your  sentiments  on  that  subject  are  not 
materially  changed,  your  late  rambles  in  the 
busy  world  have  been  most  unprofitably 
spent." 

^^  Few  are  idle  in  gleaning  wholesome  les- 
sons on  that  head,"  added  the  king  of  the 
gipsies,  "  with  the  opportunities  of  learning," 
continued  he,   ^'  that  Ned  has  lately  had." 

"  How  glibly  your  wise  tongues  run  and 
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chatter  ! "  observed  Kit  Macrone,  appearing 
from  some  obscure  ceUaring  with  a  foaming 
can  of  ale  in  her  hand.  "  How  wisely,  your 
wise  tongues  run  and  chatter ! "  repeated 
she,  offering  his  majesty  the  first  draught 
from  the  frothing  vessel. 

"  No,  I  thank  ye,"  replied  Carew,  waving 
his  hand  in  the  direction  that  Mr  Fulton 
was  sitting.  ^^Give  it  to  him,  who  will 
appreciate  the  rifling  of  its  first  and  freshest 
diarms." 

^^  Ha  ! "  exclaimed  Soaking  Bob,  giving 
a  soft  tender  puflf  as  a  preUminary  to  press 
his  lips  to  the  nut-brown  beer.  ^^  I  was 
Bever  a  butterfly  in  my  taste.  Give  me  good 
honest  malt  and  hops,  and  I  won't  grumble 
for  better  liquor.  Although,"  he  continued, 
after  giving  a  very  fair  specimen  of  retaining 
his  breath  while  pouring  a  liquid  body  of 
comprehensive  dimensions  into  his  abdominal 
regions,  "  I'm  fond  of  greater  strength  in 
smaller  quantities." 
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<< Drams?"  briefly  inquired  his  majesty. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  not  quite  deci- 
dedly. ^^  Or — or  in  beakers,  if  the  moistener 
be  quite  pure  and  nnadolterated," 

^^  And  now,  my  bonnie  lad,"  said  Kit 
Macrone,  smiling  and  clasping  Ned's  hand 
as  he  sat  beside  her,  ^^  let  us  hear  of  your 
gaddings  and  doings.  You  must  haye  much 
to  say." 

'*'  You  may  be  disappointed,"  replied  Ned. 
^^  However,  to  recount  all  that  I  think  worth 
your  while  in  listening  to." 

Shortly,  then,  he  related  his  adventures 
since  his  absence  from  the  vicinity  of  his 
lawless  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood* 
land  Rookery.  And  although  all  that  he 
said  was  new  and  interesting  to  his  audience, 
nothing  excited  their  wonder  and  surprise 
to  the  highest  pitch  until  he  mentioned  the 
circumstance  of  his  introduction  to  the  vicar 
and  his  family.  This,  indeed,  made  each 
stare  silently  in  the   other's  face,  as  if  re^ 
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quiring  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their 
senses. 

'^  Do  I  hear  rightly  ?"  at  length  exclaimed 
Kit  Macrone. 

"  Yes,  mother/'  replied  Ned.  "  It  may 
sound  unreal ;  but  'tis  as  true  as  many  other 
real  things  appear  strangely  untrue." 

"  Ay/'  rejoined  the  king  of  the  gipsies, 
deeply  interested  in  what  he  had  just  been 
listening  to  with  suspended  breath ;  '^  there 
was  no  yamish  in  that  tale." 

"  If  there  was,"  returned  Mr  Fulton,  "  it 
was  laid  on  with  a  nice  delicate  brush,  and 
one  which  I  never  yet  gave  Ned  the  credit 
for  handling.  No,  no,  no,"  continued  he, 
shaking  his  head,  ^^Ned  was  never  gifted 
with  a  tongue  to  babble,  and  couldn't  be 
taught.  My  lessons,  in  that  respect,  have 
been  sadly  thrown  away." 

"Now  you  know  the  past,"  said  Ned, 
addressing  Bamfield  Carew,  "how  do  you 
advise  me  to  act?" 
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"  Get  shaved,"  replied  Mr  Fulton ;  "  and 
while  putting  by  your  holiday  suit,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^^  stow  away  at  the  same  time  all 
thoughts  of  Miss  Grace  and  Mary,  and 
resolve  for  the  future  to  he  prudent,  and 
do  business  after  my  fashion — ^profitably  and 
securely," 

^^In  good  faith,"  said  his  majesty,  ^it 
is  the  answer  I  should  have  given  ye.  No 
harm  can  come  of  what  has  occurred  hitherto } 
but  a  step  further,  and  I  (Mresage  great,  very 
great  danger." 

"  Poor  Mary  ! "  sighed  Kit  Macrone. 

Ned  started  at  this  sound,  and  r^arded 
his  mother  with  a  penetrating  look. 

^^I  hear  that  she  is  unwell,  mother," 
said  he. 

"  In  truth  she  is,"  she  replied.  "  But 
more  of  this  when  we're  alone.  I  have  much 
to  say  to  ye." 

^^  It  is  then  as  I  feared  ! "  ejaculated  Ned. 

His  mother  returned  no  answer. 
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"Listen  to  me,"  remarked  the  king  of 
the  gipsieSy  leaning  forwards  and  speaking 
in  a  slow,  measured  voice.  "  I  know  the 
particulars  of  your  present  situation  and 
here." 

Ned  glanced  sideways  at  his  mother,  when 
she  gave  a  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  shake 
of  the  head. 

"And,"  continued  his  majesty,  "without 
pving  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  my  advice 
to  you  is,  never  to  renew  your  ill-judged 
acquaintanceship  with  Tom  Brainshaw's 
daughter,  nor  seek — "  and  then  he  laughed 
loudly — "  to  refresh  your  vows  or  protes- 
tations with  pretty  Grace  Wells." 

"  Not  content  with  the  head-keeper's 
doubled-caused  vengeance,"  observed  Mr 
Fulton,  with  a  chuckle,  "he  must  try  to 
bring  down  upon  him  the  district  magis- 
trate's. Oh,  Ned !  what  a  wild  lad  thee 
be!" 

"  m  think  well  of  what  you  say,"  replied 

E  2 
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Xed.  ^^  But  that  which  is  sometimes  com- 
menced in  sport  is  found  difficult  to  end  in 
the  like  humour." 

^^  True  enough/'  rejoined  his  majesty* 
"  But,  however  reluctantly  you  may  feel  to 
restrain  your  bent  in  this  respect,  still  be 
guided  by  the  counsel  of  one  who  advises 
as  if  for  himself." 

Ned  returned  no  answer  to  this,  but  bit  his 
lips  impatiently,  and  looked  chafed  and  ill 
at  ease. 

"  The  night  wanes  apace,"  remarked  Mr 
Fulton,  rising  from  his  chair.  "By  your 
leave,  I'll  take  my  departure." 

"  Our  roads,  I  believe,  are  different  ?"  said 
his  majesty. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  "  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  be  companions.     Good  night." 

Soon  affcer  his  leaving,  the  king  of  the 
wandering  tribes  quitted  Kit  Macrone's  cot* 
tage,  accompanied  by  Ned,  and  they  did  not 
separate,  after  a  somewhat  long  and  silent 
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walk,  untU  the  precincts  of  the  gipsy  camp 
were  neared. 

^^Semember  what  I  have  said  to  ye/' 
remarked  his  majesty,  wringing  Ned's  hand, 
*^and  let  me  not  have  occasion  to  think  ye 
lost  to  all  self-control.  You  have  had  hair- 
breadth escapes  enough  to  warn  the  most 
fool-hardy.     Tempt  them  no  more." 

Ned  gave  some  reply,  which  was  inaudible, 
and,  turning  upon  his  heel,  strode  quickly 
6rom  the  spot. 

^^  I  shouldn't  feel  surprised,"  observed 
Bamfield  Carew  to  himself,  ^^if  he  went 
straight  to  Tom  Brainshaw's  cottage." 

And  his  speculation  proved  to  be  not 
without  a  reasonable  foundation.  For,  as 
direct  as  the  road  could  be  taken  o'er  fence 
and  ditch,  Ned  took  the  one  leading  to  his 
old  enemy,  the  keeper's  house. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  stream 
he  had  so  often  leaped  in  his  way  to  and 
from  the  cottage  and'  his  home,  he  found  it 
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his  lips.  The  current  of  his  blood  was 
stopped,  and  he  stood  frozen  with  terror. 

As  if  sense  had  not  quitted  them  in  death, 
those  eyes,  so  tenderly  imploring  in  their 
glance  that  the  most  obdurate  must  have 
yidded  to  their  appeal,  now  met  Ms,  as  in 
life,  sorrowfully  but  not  reproachfully.  No, 
as  her  spirit  was  unshackled  from  the  rack 
of  mortal  cares,  her  last  thought  was  of  him 
and  of  forgiveness  of  her  wrongs. 

'^  Curse  me ;  but  look  not  so  I"  he  hissed 
between  Ms  clenched  teeth.  ^^  Oh,  look  not 
so !"  he  repeated,  burying  his  £ace  between 
his  hands.  ^^  I  shall  go  mad !"  and  then^ 
but  not  till  then,  a  wild  scream  burst  from 
hun,  wMch  echoed  far,  far  away,  and  made 
many  an  ear  strain  to  learn  the  cause. 

Children  woke  from  their  early  sleep,  and 
whimpered  at  the  cause  of  their  disturbance  ; 
the  aged  muttered  a  ^^  God  saye  us  !'^  while 
the  strong  of  heart  hurried  frtun  their  roo& 
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and  stood  on  their  thresholds^  listening  with 
quickened  pulse  and  throbbing  breasts. 

"  I'm  a  murderer  I "  exclaimed  the  wretched 
man,  falling,  in  his  agony,  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse. 

"Art  thou?"  said  a  gruff  voice,  while 
still  rougher  hands  seized  the  scarcely  animate 
Ned  round  the  neck  in  a  grasp  like  the 
finn  hold  of  a  screwed  vice.     *^  Art  thou  ?" 

The  sound  was  like  a  death  knell.  The 
Toioe  grated  familiarly  on  the  ear  of  the 
scarcely  conscious  prisoner,  and,  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  upwards,  they  met  those  of  Tom 
Brainshaw. 

*'  Release  me  ! "  cried  he,  freeing  himself 
in  a  moment  from  the  clutch.  *^I  will  go 
with  ye  anywhere ;  but  do  not  touch  me. 
See,"  he  continued,  pointing  downwards, 
"that  is  my  work." 

"  'Tis  my  poor  Mary  1 "  exclaimed  the 
keeper,  peering  into  the  wan  features  of  his 
daughter,  and  bursting  into  a  passionate  ebul- 
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Htion  of  grief.  "My  God!  my  God!" 
contmued  he,    "who  did  this?" 

"  I/'  replied  Ned,  in  a  husky  and  parched 
voice. 

"Ton  —  yott/"  rejoined  the  father,  with 
the  fury  of  a  goaded  tiger. 

"Yes,"    returned    the   self-accused.     "It 


was  me." 


But  he  said  no  more.  For  ere  he  could 
avoid  the  blow  a  quarter  staff,  raised  by  a 
stalwart  arm,  crashed  across  his  forehead, 
and  he  laid  upon  the  green  sward  without 
sense  or  motion. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

**  And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he,  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 
Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  liearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes.** 

Fkom  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
the  intdligence  spread  like  wildfire  of  Ned's 
capture,  and  the  revolting  deed  imputed  to 
his  charge.  Numerous  were  now  the  reali- 
zation of  thoughts  profound,  and  conjured 
m  those  days  far  removed  firom  remembrance. 
One  said  ^^what  would  be  his  end  when 
scarcely  breeched."  Another  declared,  ^^That 
he  was  as  certain,  years  back,  he  would  be 
hanged,  as  if  he  was  already  dangling  'mid  air 
from  a  gibbet — a  sight  he'd  go  many  a  weary 
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mile  to  see/'  A  third  '^  knew  that  as  well 
as  his  neighbours,  and  had  said  so  all  along  ;" 
and  every  one  seemed  to  be  aware  now  of 
what  would  happen,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  close  and  implicit  confidence  of  Destiny 
herself. 

Even  aunt  Deborah  was  impressed  with 
the  soundness  of  her  judgment  in  prognosti- 
cating the  end  of  the  notorious  outlaw's 
career.  And  although  she  was  sorrowful, 
very  sorrowful  for  the  sad  fate  of  poor 
Mary,  still  she  was  in  some  degree  oonsoled 
by  the  reflection  that  the  perpetrator  of  so 
many  misdeeds  would  at  length  meet  with 
the  measure  of  his  deserts. 

^^  The  dear,  pretty,  gentle  child,"  said 
aunt  Deborah,  stopping  two  tears  about  to 
drop  from  her  o'ercharged  eyes,  while  the 
tea — strange  to  say — on  the  breakfast  table, 
was  permitted  to  get  cold.  ^^  The  dear^ 
pretty,  gentle  child,"  repeated  aunt  Deborah, 
with  a  sob,     ^^I'm  sure  none  but  such  a 
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TiOaiii  Gonld  have  murdered.  And  th^^' 
she  continued,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes 
and  shaking  her  head,  ^^to  liunk  of  poor 
Mr  Brainshawl  What  must  his  feelings 
be?" 

^^  Sad,  aad,  indeed,"  replied  Blanch,  with 
fretted  eyelids  and  ashy  cheek,  ^^  if  one  tithe 
be  tme  what  we  have  heard  this  morning." 

^'One  tithe!"  exclaimed  annt  Deborah, 
surprised  and  almost  ruffled  in  her  equanimity 
of  temper  by  the  surmise.  ^^  I'll  be  bound, 
duld,  that  there^s  not  a  syllable  of  untruth 
stated  in  the  whole  dreadful  affair.  How- 
ever," continued  she,  *^that  we  shall  learn 
by  an'  by ;  for  Charles  and  his  father  called 
here  on  their  way  to  the  vicarage,  where 
the  bench  of  magistrates  will  sit  at  eleyen 
o^dock,  and  upon  their  return  we  shall  have 
the  particulars  of  all  concerning  it." 

"  Till  then,"  returned  Blanch,  "  I  will  be 
lenient  enough   to  hope  that  there  may  be 

m 

some  extenuating  circumstance  in  favour  of 
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the  jet  unheard  culprit.  Although/'  she 
contiimed,  with  a  shudder,  '^  there  seems  to 
be  little  hope  of  any." 

^^For  my  part,  I  can  see  none,"  added 
aunt  Deborah.     ^^  Do  we  not  hear — " 

^^  Not  always  the  truth/'  interrupted  her 
niece.  ^'  I  have  seen  this  man  and  spokai 
to  him,  and,  although  daring  and  reckless, 
I  cannot  even  now  believe  him  to  be  the 
cold-blooded  mcmster  represented." 

^^  Well,  well ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Deborah. 
**We  shall  see  how  much  longer  you  will 
persist  in  this  belief." 

^^  You  know,  aunt,''  replied  Blanch,  ^^  that 
we  have,  as  yet,  but  the  vague  representations 
of  the  frightened  servants,  each  differing  from 
his  fellow." 

^^  They  all  agree,  however,  in  the  result," 
rejoined  her  aunt,  '^  that  poor  Mary  Brain* 
shaw  has  been  barbarously  murdered." 

"  But  how  or  by  whom  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained,"  returned  Blanch. 


I 
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^'  The  wretch  confessed,"  said  aunt 
Deborah.  "  Can  any  evidence  be  much 
stronger  ?  " 

"  Not  if  true  that  he  did  so,"  replied  her 
niece.  "  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  made 
the  confession." 

^^Bichard,  the  under-keeper,  told  Thomas 
that  the  unhappy  father  —  who  has  never 
left  the  presence  of  his  prisoner — so  informed 
Aim,"  rejoined  aunt  Deborah.  "Indeed," 
continued  she,  "  Richard  was  directed  by 
Mr  Brainshaw  to  tell  me  so  himself;  but 
having  heard  of  the  horrifying  circumstance 
some  two  hours  before,  I  was  too  affected  to 
see  him." 

"Did  Bichard  say  that  he  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  murdering  the  poor  girl?" 
inquired  Blanch. 

"To  be  sure  he  did,"  replied  aunt  De- 
borah,   "  by  her  own  father,  poor  soul ! " 

"'Tis  beyond  my  credence,"  rejoined  her 
niece.     "But   see,"  she   continued,    "here 
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comes   Charles    gallc^ping   furiously  up  the 
drive." 

^^  Ha  ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Deborah,  da^ 
ing  her  hands.  ^  Novr  we  shall  be  told  the 
truth.  But,"  added  she,  ^^  to  what  a  dreadfel 
pace  he  is  urging  his  horse !  I  must  leotoi^ 
him  upon  riding  so  fast  over  the  loose 
gravel." 

Scarcely  was  the  sentence  cicmcluded  when 
Charles  Merton  hurried,  pale  and  breathless, 
into  the  room.  The  expression  upon  his 
features  was  beyond  the  power  of  description, 
and  there  he  stood,  gazing  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  if  his  tongue  was  bound  with  the 
portentous  news  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 

^^  Speak  ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Deborah,  seiring 
his  hands  and  shaking  him.  ^^ Speak!  I 
pray  ye,  Charles." 

^'  Say  what  has  happened  ! "  added  Blanch, 
no  less  moved. 

"  Go  at  once  to  the  vicarage,"  gasped 
he.     **  You're  much  wanted  there." 
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^'Compose  yourself,  Charles/'  said  annt 
Deborah,  entreatingly,  "  and  let  us  know,  at 
least,  the  worst  before  we  go." 

^^  Pray  do,  I  implore  you,"  added  Blanch. 

"  I  will  aideayour  so  to  do,"  replied  he ; 
^^but  my  agitation  is  almost  insupportable. 
To  be  Ixrief,  then,"  he  continued.  ^^IJpon 
arriying  at  the  vicarage  we  found  the  other 
magistrates  had  already  assembled  there, 
and  were  waiting  for  my  father.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  all  were  greatly  affected  at 
the  dreadful  tragedy  so  condusiyely  affirmed 
to  have  been  perpetrated,  and  that  no  one 
was  m(»re  deeply  so  than  the  worthy  vicar. 
The  prisoner  had  not  as  yet  been  conducted 
from  the  cage  in  which  he  had  been  confined 
for  the  night;  but  the  noise  of  the  crowd 
(mtside  announced  his  near  approach.  As 
the  sounds  became  more  and  more  audible 
I  noticed  that  the  excitement  of  Mr  Wells 
increased,  as,  indeed,  it  did  with  all  present. 
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^^  In  a  few  seconds  the  prisoner  was  an- 
nounced to  be  in  the  passage,  when  the 
order  was  given  for  his  admittance  into 
the  apartment.  Upon  this  a  fine,  well- 
dressed,  gentlemanly  looking  person,  with  a 
military  air  and  bearing,  entered  the  room, 
closely  guarded  by  two  constables  and  poor 
Tom  Brainshaw. 

^^  *  Captain  Hartley  I'  exclaimed  the  vicar, 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  approaching  the 
stranger  with  extended  hand,  at  the  same 
time  looking  quickly  round,  expecting  to  see 
the  accused. 

^'  ^  I  am  the  prisoner,  Mr  Wells,'  said  the 
stranger. 

^'  Not  one  present  but  gave  an  involuntary 
start  at  the  declaration. 

"  *  You  ! '  ejaculated  the  vicar,  drawing  his 
hands  hurriedly  across  his  forehead.  *  You 
the  prisoner ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  replied  he,  quietly  and  in  a 
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wspectfiil  manner.  *  Cease  your  wonderment ; 
Captain  Hartley  and  Ned  Swiftfoot  are  one 
and  the  same  person.' " 

^^  Great  heaven  preserve  ns  ! "  exclaimed 
wmt  Deborah.  "Great  heaven  preserve 
ns!"  repeated  she,  shaking  her  powdered 
carls.  "  It  cannot  be  true  what  I  hear. 
Vm  dreaming — it  must  be  a  dream  ! " 

"I  wish  it  was  not  one  of  stem  and 
cruel  reality/'  replied  Charles. 

"Do  not  digress,"  said  Blanch,  nearly 
choked  with  emotion.     "What  foUo^^?" 

"  Mr  Wells  stood  gmpg  ftt  the  speaJker/' 
continued  Charles,  "  i^s  if  bereft .  of  every 
Sfflise.  He  turned  from  one  to  the  o^^hep, 
and  then  mechanically  re-occupied  his  ohair 
without  uttering  a  word. 

"  ^  Pardon  me,  sir,'  observed  the  prisoner, 
'for  the  imposition  that  I  have  practised, 
and  extend  your  kindness  in  pleading  for- 
g^veness    for    me    from  your    injured-?-! 

VOL.   II.  F 
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might  add/  said  he,  passionatdy,  'outraged 
daughter/  " 

'^  Outraged,  indeed  1 "  exclaimed  aunt 
Deborah,  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

'^  Let  us  hear  the  remainder  quickly/' 
said  Blanch,  checking  her  impatience  with 
difficulty. 

"A  silence  ensued,"  continued  the  nar- 
rator, '^  and  each  one  present  seemed  either 
unable  to  break  it  firom  amazement  or 
unwillingness.  At  length  the  vicar  turned 
to  my  father  and  observed,  in  a  singularly 
collected  voice,  *I  wish  you,  Mr  Merton, 
to  commence  the  examination;  I  am  not 
sufficiently  composed  to  perform  the  duty.' 

"  *  Certainly,'  replied  my  father,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  prisoner,  as  if  to 
penetrate  some  mystery  which  perplexed 
him. 

''  At  this  moment  I  saw  the  vicar  shake 
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as  with  an  ague  fit.  I  hastened  towards 
him,  and  as  he  was  falling  heavily  from 
bis  chair  I  caught  him  in  my  arms." 

"  Poor  old  man  ! "  sobbed  Blanch.  "  His 
heart  was  broken." 

"No,  no,"  added  aunt  Deborah.  "Let 
me  not  hear  that." 

"Hurrying  from  the  room,"  resumed 
Charles,  "I  carried  him  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  where,  from  a  state  of  seeming 
unconsciousness,  violent  delirium  ensued. 
Both  Grace  and  Ellen  were  present,  and 
then  that  which  followed  baffles  description." 

"Did  they  learn  at  onoe  the  cause?" 
inquired  Bknclu 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles.  "  His  ravings 
were  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
all  concealment.  The  fearM  truth  was 
proclaimed  with  less  suddenness  to  them  than 
to  us." 

"It  nmst  have  maddened  Grace,"    said 
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Blanohy  wringing  her  hands  with  mental 
anguish. 

'^  I  fear/'  retomed  CharleB,  in  a  whisper, 
"  that  it  has:' 

^^  Quickly  follow  me,  aunt,*'  added  Blaofih, 
hastening  from  the  room,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  and  in  less  ihm  a  minute  she 
was  flying  on  her  road  to  the  vicarage. 
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CHAPTEB   Vm. 

**  This  aboTe  aIl,-.to  thine  own  self  be  true.** 

'^  It's  a  remarkable  drciimstaxice,''  soliloquised 
the  ratcatcher,  as,  in  the  evening  shades, 
he  bent  his  footstepa  towards  Kit  Maorone's 
cottage,  followed  by  hie  faithfiil  terriera— 
''  a  very  remarkable  eimunstaace,"  continued 
he;  ^^but  for  anybody  that  knows  Ned  to 
suppose  him  guilty  of  murder,  must  be  a 
right  down  nincompoop.  He  certainly  has 
said,  more  than  once,  that  he'd  hash  a  con- 
stable to  a  moral  rather  than  be  nabbed; 
bat  as  to  killing  a  young,  pretty  woman  !•--- 
pooh-*->po(^  !-«^he'd  as  soon  think  of  going 
to  church." 

Soaking  Bob   paused   in  his  audible  re- 
flections, and  then  resumed. 
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^^  But  it  isn't  sufficient  in  this  world — 
whatever  it  may  be  in  the  next — ^for  a  man 
to  be  innocent;  he  must  do  more,  he  must 
appear  so.  Ha,  ha ! — ^that's  the  trick  Tve 
won  my  game  with,  and  that's  the  trick 
poor  Ned  has  lost  his  by  not  making.  I  dare 
say,  even  now  in  his  cell,  he's  quite  easy, 
and  would  swagger  about  the  truth  proving 
him  not  guilty — as  if  the  truth  was  ever 
any  use  to  a  man  unless  it  served  his  purpose! 
r™  »,  doab.,  to  mj  o™  mind,  ii^Z. 
case,  if  it  could  be  proved,  the  truth  would 
be  the  very  best  safeguard.  But  how  is 
it  to  be  ?    That's  the  question." 

By  this  time  he  had  arrived  within  a 
few  yards  of  Kit  Macrone's  door,  and 
stopping  to  listen,  his  ear  caught  a  low 
murmuring  sound  mingled  with  an  occa- 
sional sob.  Upon  proceeding  nearer  the 
voice  of  Bamfield  Carew  was  distinguishable, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  com- 
fort some  one  in  affliction. 

^^  Poor  Kit    wants    kindness    now,"  said 
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Mr  Fulton,  '^and  I  am  glad  to  find  him 
here  to  assist  me  in  giving  her  a  little 
rub  down  the  back.  Poor  soul !  I  expect 
to  find  her  hackles  uncommonly  ruffled/' 

Without  giving  his  customary  knock  at 
die  door,  Soaking  Bob  lifted  t^e  latch 
and  entered  the  room. 

"  God  be  praised  that  you're  come  1 ''  said 
Ned's  mother,  rising  hastily  from  her  chair, 
and  grasping  both  the  hands  of  her  visitor, 
while  the  ashy  hue  of  her  features,  and  the 
glas^  expression  in  her  eyes,  betokened 
the  agony  of  her  soul.  ^^  Grod  be  praised 
that  you're  come ! "  she  repeated. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Soaking  Bob,  in  a 
soothing  voice.  "I'm  here.  Kit,  and  will 
try  to  give  counsel  for  the  best." 

"  I  know  you  wiU,"  rejoined  she,  hurriedly 
drawing  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  as  if  her 
brain  was  giddy.  "  But  say,  say  how  my 
boy  is  to  be  released  from  that  horrid 
place?  I  cannot  listen  to  anything  else." 
^Gome,  comei,"  returned  old  Soaker^  lead- 


4U 
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Mr  Pulton ;  "  Fm  not  a  man  to  believe 
the  future  by  any  means  a  certainty,  fixed 

• 

and  mortared,  and  yet  I  don't  like  to  be 
told  that  it  is.  It  acts  very  like  cold 
water  trickling  down  one's  back  or  one's 
stomach,  and  either  way  lowers  the  spirits." 

^^The  rats  Idt  me  last  night,"  returned 
Ned's  mother,  without  noticing  Soaking 
Bob's  observation. 

^'  And  a  remarkable  good  riddance,  too," 
added  old  Soaker.  "They  were  always 
running  about  here  and  squeaking  and  shriek- 
ing like  so  many  rampant  devils." 

"  They're  cannie  things,"  said  Kit  Macrone. 
"  They  quit  the  ship  before  she  sinks,  and 
leave  the  house  ere  it  tumbles." 

"Cease  your  superstition  now,"  replied 
Carew.  "We  conjure  up  such  phantoms 
that  at  last  we  start  from  our  own  shadows." 

"  Would  to  heaven  ! "  rejoined  she,  "  that 
I  had  no  more  weighty  causes." 

"What!     you've     not    condemned     him 
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yet  ? "     said     tl|e     ratcatcher,      somewhat 
sharply. 

^^God  forbid!"  ejaculated  Kit  Macroue, 
fervently.  "God  forbid  that  the  innocent 
should  ever  be  condemned  1" 

"That's    right    enoughi"   responded    Mr 

Pulton,    at    once  losing    his   asperity,    and 

regretting  that  he  had  been  led  into  making 

a  hasty   expression.      "But,   you    see,   the 

innocent  are  sometimes  confounded  with  the 

guilty,  like  the  jackdaws  are  with  the  crows, 

and  being  about  the  same  colour  it  isn't  a 

circumstance    to    feel    much    surprise    at. 

Now,  Ned — ^peppery,  blazing  Ned — ^is  in  a 

similar      predicament.       Appearances     are 

against  him.     The  evidence — as  it  is  called 

—is     against     him.       The    trial,  .  in    my 

opinion — ^if    it    ever    comes    off — ^will    be 

against  him;    and    the — but    never     mind 

that — *^  said  old  Soaker,  suddenly  breaking 

off  the  sentence. 

"  All  you  say  is   quite    true,"    returned 
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the  king  of  the  gipsies.  ^^And  although 
we  believe — ^nay,  are  positive  of  his  beii^ 
as  free  from  the  crime  imputed  to  him  as 
we  are  ourselves,  yet  how  is  it  to  be 
proved  ?" 

"Ay,  how  iftdeed?"  said  Mr  Fulton, 
in  the  form  of  a  question,  but  as  if  he 
anticipated  no  answer. 

"  Then  you  will  make  no  effort  to  save  my 
boy  ?"  exclaimed  Ned's  mother,  passionatdy. 

"  To  be  sure  we  will,"  replied  old  Soaker, 
tenderly  as  his  nature  would  p^mit,  "to 
be  sure  we  wUl,  Kit.  The  difficulty  is 
the  way  to  set  about  it." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take 
the  advice  of  some  lawyer,"  remarked  his 
majesty. 

"A  lawyer!"  repeated  the  ratcatcher, 
with  a  sneer.  "He'd  hang  him  to  a 
certainty.  In  that  case,  I  wouldn't  give 
that  for  his  chance,"  said  Mr  Fulton, 
blowing  a  light    feathef    frx>m    his   fingers 
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which  he  had   extracted  from  the   oomer 
of  a  pocket  seldom  free  from  such  material. 

"Then  what  do  you  advise?"  inquired 
Carew. 

"A  bolt,"  repUed  Soaking  Bob.  "A 
clean  long  swe^/'  continued  he;  ^^so  long 
and  dean  that  the  trail  couldn't  be  scented 
even  by  Bingwood  and  Bart,  and  it  must 
be  precious  clean  to  beat  their  noses." 

"  You'd  hare  him  escape,  then,"  rqoined 
the  king. 

"  To  be  sure  I  would,"  returned  the  rat- 
catcher. '^Always  run — always  take  to 
leather,  I  say,  when  danger's  afoot." 

"But  how  is  it  to  be  managed?"  in- 
quired Carew.  "You  may  be  sure,"  con- 
tinued he,  "that  he'll  be  guarded  with 
vigilance  and  more  than  ordinary  care." 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  returned  the 
ratcatcher,  "  and  yet  guard,  chain,  and  bar 
him  as  they  will  111  have  him  out." 
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^^  God  bless  ye  for  those  words ! "  ex- 
claimed Kit  Macrone,  with  fervour.  "Oh, 
that  I  cotdd  see  my  boy  again  free  as  a 
goshawk,  then  could  I  die  happy ! "  con- 
tinued she. 

"You  may  rest  certain  that  he  toill  be 
quite  as  free,"  replied  old  Soaker,  with 
confidence;  "but — ^" 

"What  were  you  going  to  add?"  asked 
Carew,  as  Mr  Fulton  suddenly  stopped  short 
in  the  sentence. 

"  It  signifies  nothing,"  rejoined  he. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  returned  Ned's  mother,  "  be 
frank  with  me.     I  cannot  bear  suspense." 

"Well,  then!"  added  the  ratcatcher, 
"since  you  will  know,  I  was  going  to  say 
that  how  long  he  would  remain  free  depended 
on  himself,  and  that  my  doubt  of  its  being 
a  very  great  time  was  considerably  strong." 

"  We  will  get  him  out  of  the  country  to 
some  far  and  distant  land,"  said  Kit  Macrone. 
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^^  He  shall  not  have  one  moment's  rest — 
not  even  of  sleep — ^until  he  is  beyond  all 
reach  of  danger." 

"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  ^ shall' 
and  *  will '  where  Ned  is  concerned,"  replied 
Mr  Fnlton.  "  But  I  shotdd  like  to  know 
who  is  to  back  the  words  with  the  deeds. 
You  may  prate  and  preach  till  doomsday  to 
him,  and,  after  all,  he'll  have  his  own 
way." 

"  He's  self-willed,  certainly,"  rejoined  the 
king.     "  But  yet  he  will  hearken  to  reason." 

"  Will  he  ?"  returned  the  ratcatcher.  "  I 
have  spoken  more  reason  to  him  than  is  to 
be  found  in  many  good  books,  and  could 
never  get  him  to  listen  to  a  word.  No," 
continued  he,  shaking  his  desponding  head, 
"not  so  much  as  one  word." 

"  Still,"  added  Ned's  mother,  « he  is  now 
where  he  never  thought  to  be,  and  will  be 
ready  to  be  guided  by  our  advice.  Pray  do 
not  think  otherwise,  or  you  may  lag  in  the 
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attempt  to  assist  mj  boy  from  the  horrid 
danger  that  besets  him.'' 

"Oh  no!"  said  Mr  Fulton.  "Whatever 
I  may  think,  my  best  endeavours  shall  be 
used  to  get  him  out  of  the  trap." 

"And  how  do  you  mean  to  set  about 
it?"  inquired  Carew. 

"It  never  struck  you,  I  suppose?"  ob- 
served the  ratcatcher,  in  a  bantering  tone. 

"  I  thought  of  making  the  best  pre* 
piu*ations  for  the  trial,  now  that  he's  com- 
mitted," replied  the  king. 

"  Preparations  for  his — ^"  Mr  Fulton  would 
have  added  "hanging;"  bnt  he  checked 
himself  in  time,  and  rising  quickly  from  his 
chair,  took  two  or  three  long  strides  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
a  brown  study. 

"You  have  not  said  anytidng  of  your 
plan,"  remarked  Ned's  mother,  impatient 
to  learn  the  means  by  which  the  ratcatcher 
intended  to  set  her  son  at  liberty. 
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"  Yon  can  make  yourself  look  like  any* 
body,"  at  length  said  Mr  Fulton,  turning  to 
the  king  of  the  gipsies.  ^^  Supposing  now 
you  pay  a  visit  to  Ned  in  his  cell,  and  change 
places  urith  him." 

^^  A  good  liiought,"  replied  Carew,  starting 
to  his  feet.  ^^A  good  thought,"  repeated 
he,  « ru  do  it  with  all  my  heart." 

^^  God  be  praised ! "  ejaculated  Kit  Macrone, 
"I  feel  that  ye  will  be  successfol." 

"Ay,"  rejoiued  Soaking  Bob,  "you 
needn't  have  any  fears  concerning  that." 

"  And  when  shall  we  make  the  attempt?" 
inquired  Carew. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  replied  Mr 
Fulton.    "  To-morrow,  if  you've  no  objection." 

"  None  in  the  least,"  rejoined  his  majesty. 
"I  could  not  wait  longer  with  patience." 

"  I  say,"  returned  the  ratcatcher,  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders,  and  giving  a  peculiar  look 
at  his  majesty,  "  I  say,"  repeated  he,  "  you've 
different  notions  now  concerning  Ned  than 
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when  you  wanted  to  pnt  his  head  under 
your  hed." 

A  slight  colonr  rose  in  the  cheek  of  the 
king;  but  he  gave  no  answer. 

"  Hush  ! "  whispered  Kit  Macrone.  "  Do 
not  rouse  such  thoughts  in  him*  I  beseech 
you  not." 

"No,  no,  no,"  replied  Mr  Fulton.  "I 
was  only  just  reminding  him  of  the  change 
in  other  days." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

**  like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prbe, 
That  thinks  he  hftth  done  weU  m  pe^Wu  €ye§f 
Heering  eppUoae  and  uniTenal  ihouty 
Oiddj  in  spirit,  still  gasing;  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peab  of  praise  be  his  or  no } 
So,  thrice  fidr  lady,  stand  I.** 

"Well,  Charles,"  observed  Squire  Merton, 
sitting  before  an  open  casement,  in  his  dining- 
room,  and  looking  at  his  desolate,  timberless 
park,  with  anything  but  the  eye  of  regret* 
"  Well,  Charles  I "  repeated  he,  regarding  the 
remains  of  the  last  bottle  of  the  questionable 
purchase  of  port  wine  like  one  who  was  about 
to  part  with  the  thing  he  loved,  ^^I  shall 
take  a  stroll  this  evening  to  see  a  few  couple 
of  the  puppies — ^will  you  accompany  me  ?" 
"  Thank  you,  father,"  replied  his  son,  "  I 
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have  an  eDgagement  with  Blanch  to  go  with 
her  to  the  vicarage.'' 

"  Very  good,"  rejoined  the  sqnire ;  "  then 
rn  endeavonr  to  make  myelf  as  agreeable 
to  myself  as  possible,  and  thus  feel  little  want 
of  better  society.     Charles,  yonr  health  I " 

Of  all  the  happiest,  thoughtless,  careless 
fellows,  old  or  young,  since  the  extinction  of 
the  Hylssosaurus  and  the  monster  dragons 
and  lizards  of  old,  surely  the  squire  was  the 
most  so,  and  fairly  deserved  the  distinction 
of  bell-wether  to  his  order.  There  he  was, 
by  no  means  an  unusual  custom  of  an  after- 
noon, reclining  in  his  easy  chair  dose  to  the 
window,  with  a  small  table  placed  handily 
within  reach,  upon  which  stood  his  bottle 
and  his  glass.  The  soft,  evening  breeze  fanned 
his  ruddy  cheek  and  ruffled  the  frosted  hair 
upon  his  brow,  and  soothed  him  into  that 
enjoyable  dozy  mood  which,  between  waking 
and  sleeping,  we  are  neither  conscious  of  the 
world  without  nor  quite  forgetful  of  it. 
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It  was  just  the  hour,  too,  for  the  influence 
of  guch  narcotic  fedings.  The  sun  had  sunk 
behind  a  bank  of  gorgjdonB  purple  douds,  and 
the  dark  long  shadows  cast  by  his  lingering 
rays  were  fading  firom  the  earth,  and  the 
tree  tops-^not  that  there  was  one  in  view  of 
the  squire's  residence-p^were  gilded  with  the 
glittering  beam  of  the  closing  day*^the 
brightest,  because  the  last.  The  bleating 
flocks  were  returning  to  their  folds,  and  the 
lowing  herds  paced  slowly  homewards.  Now 
and  then  the  bay  of  the  watch-dog  echoed 
from  the  dale,  and  the  laboured  and  the 
wearied  were  seeking  rest  and  repose.  A 
truant  rook  occasionally  deaved  the  air, 
cawing  hoarsdy  to  his  fellows,  long  since 
settled  on  twig  and  bough,  and  the  pigeon's 
wing,  seeking  his  mate  in  her  snug  home 
in  the  dovecot,  whistled  past.  Now,  the 
quaint-formed  bat  stooped  from  a  crevice  in 
the  grey,  old  mossy  wall,  and  flitted  by  to 
snatch  the  fly  and  insect  ere  they  gained 
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the  shelter  of  the  leaf  and  closing  flower. 
From  the  depth  of  the  hawthorn  the  night- 
ingale  warbled  her  tender  tale,  and  all  things 
delighting  in  the  coming  night  were  seeking 
its  enjoyment. 

'^And  so,  Charles,"  remarked  the  squire, 
after  a  long  pause,  and  rousing  himself  with 
difficulty  from  the  lethargy  which  had  stolen 
over  his  senses;  ^^and  so,  Charles,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  walk  with  Blanch  instead  of 
with  me.  I  can  only  say,  my  dear  boy," 
continued  he,  sleepingly,  ^^that  you  would 
not  be  the  man  of  taste  I  take  ye  to  be,  if 
you'd  forego  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter." 

^^We  are  going  to  see  if  we  can  induce 
poor  Grace  to  quit  the  bedside  of  her  sister," 
replied  Charles. 

^^  Her  health  and  spirits  have  suffered 
wofully  by  the  shock,"  rejoined  his  father. 
^^I  question  much  if  she  is  ever  so  light* 
hearted  again." 
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"We  must  hope  for  the  best,"  returned 
Charles,  "  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that, 
if  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  EUen 
occasionally,  her  buoyancy  of  disposition 
might  rally." 

"  It  will  take  time,"  added  the  squire. 
^^  Such  chagrin,  mortification,  and  violence 
to  a  young  girVs  feelings  are  not  to  be  ex- 
punged readily.  Do  you  know,"  continued 
he,  "whether  Grace  now  speaks  of  that 
scamp  Macrone  as  she  did?" 

"  It  is  but  seldom  that  she  now  mentions 
his  name  to  Blanch,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but 
when  she  does  it  is  in  the  same  strain.  No 
argument — ^nothing  seems  sufficient  to  turn 
her  thoughts  from  the  old  channel." 

"  Ah,  'tis  very  strange  ! "  exclaimed  Squire 
Merton,  pausing  to  drain  his  glass,  "  very 
strange,  indeed  ! "  repeated  he,  buttoning  up 
his  coat  and  giving  himself  his  customary 
sorvey  from  toe  to  the  tie  of  his  cravat  as 
a  preliminary  to  emerging  frt>m  his  domicile. 
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^^But  I  have  heard  it  poetically  expressed 
that  it  n^y^  yet  vaa  woman's  lot  to  loTe 
and  to  forget.  Now,  I  haTe  always  thoiiglit 
«— belieTing  it  to  be  quite  tme — this  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  anomalies  and  incon- 
sistencies that  exist  in  the  female  form 
divine,  of  which  no  one  can  gainsay  but 
there  axe  many.  It  matters  not  how  worth- 
less the  object  of  her  affections  may  prove 
himself  to  be— it  matters  not  how  fallen, 
how  discarded  by  God  and  by  man  he  may 
become — ^an  outcast  of  earth  and  rgeoted 
of  heaven — still  if  she  has  really  loved  hm! 
damn  me,  but  she'll  continue  to  do  it  in  spite 
of  everything." 

"Yes,''  replied  Chaxles,  "I  agree  with 
you.  When  a  young,  fresh-hearted  woman 
builds  up  an  idol,  no  vicissitude  can  estrange 
it  from  her  devotion  and  affections." 

^^But  we,  Charles,"  rejoined  his  frkther, 
putting  on  his  hat,  ^^we  male  monsters  no 
sooner  build  up  an  idol,   as  you  have  gra- 
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phicallj  described  it,  than,  like  children 
piling  up  a  pack  of  cards,  we  blow  it  down 
again.  There's  no  more  constancy  in  man 
than  in  the  wind.  For  my  part  I  confess,  in 
my  time,  haying  been  devotedly  attached  to 
half  the  pretty  girls  in  the  county,  and  no 
sooner  got  one  in  the  humour  to  listen  wil- 
l^gly  to  tender  nonsense,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  than  off  I  went  to  another.  Oh  yes  ! " 
continued  the  squire,  "  my  taste  was  very 
variable." 

"  The  wild  colt  was  caught  at  last,  though," 
said  Charles,  laughing. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  squire  with  a  sigh, 
"that  is  quite  true,  my  dear  boy.  Your 
late  respected  mother  dropped  some  birdlime 
on  my  wings,  and  netted  me  without  a 
struggle ;  but  she  always  impressed  upon  my 
mind  that  she  considered  the  catch  anything 
but  a  desirable  one.  Immediately  after  our 
union  she  intimated  this  opinion  to  me,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  her  lamented  decease 
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she  conveyed  the  idea  that  this  impression 
was  in  no  way  altered*  Poor  Kate  !  she 
never  could  discover  my  merits,  and  my  faults 
were  never  absent  from  her  memory.  Good 
evening,  Charles,  we  shall  meet  at  the  Sookery 
about  the  supper  hour,  I  suppose,"  and  with 
this  the  squire  quitted  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  Charles,  finding 
that  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
slipped  by  unheeded,  hastened  on  his  road 
to  keep  the  appointment  with  Blanch. 

Egad,  such   errands  make  young  hearts 
flutter  !     How  they  beat,  throb,  and  knock. 
And  then  the  blood,  too,  how  it  skips  through 
the  veins  !     Gramercy,  gentle  lads  and  lassies, 
but  ye  find  it  tingle  firom  cheek  to  foot ! 
The  nerves  vibrate  like  a  loose-strung  harp 
in  the   breeze,    and  nothing  but  feels    the 
trembling,  inly  touch  of  love.     Well !   if  he 
was  somewhat  late  and  tardy  in  meeting  at 
the  trysting  place,  Blanch  would  not  blame 
him.     She  had,  it  is  true,  been  pacing  alone 
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under  the  fragrant  blossoms  and  shade  of  a 
wide-spreading  chesnut  tree  for  some  minutes, 
and  had  stopped  more  than  once  in  vain  to 
listen  for  a  coming  footstep  through  the 
thickening  shades  of  evening.  However,  it 
was  not  long  before  a  hurried  sound  was 
heard  approaching,  causing  Blanch's  heart  to 
pit-a-pat  with  increased  speed,  and  quickly 
afterwards  she  was  clasped  in  the  embrace 
of  one  loving  and  beloved. 

"  I  began  to  think  you  had  forgotten  the 
hour,  Charles,"   said  Blanch. 

**  Pardon  my  rudeness,"  replied  he  ;  "  but 
by  some  unaccountable  reason  a  handful  of 
minutes  got  the  start  of  me." 

"  Make  no  apology,"  she  rejoined.  "  I 
was  anything  but  wearied  by  waiting  for 
you." 

"  Am  I  to  receive  that  as  a  compliment," 
inquired  he,  laughing,  "  or  the  reverse  ? " 

"  Put  whatever  construction  you  like  upon 
it,"  replied  Blanch,  placing  her  hand  through 
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his  proffered  arm  as  they  bent  their  steps 
towards  the  vicarage. 

"  Becanse,"  continued  Charles,  "  you,  per- 
chance, might  find  the  time  unwearisome  by 
reason  of  a  want  in  anticipating  my  arriyal." 

^^  And  then  again — as  you  eminent  logicians 
but  by  no  means  r^med  reasoners  allege — 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  surface.  What  say 
you,  having  made  a  mistake  in  the  one,  to 
turning  to  the  other?"  inquired  Blanch 
archly. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Charles; 
and  thus  trying  the  keen  encounter  of  their 
wit,  they  continued  their  course  onwards. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  vicarage 
Charles  pulled  the  bell  gently,  which  was 
quickly  answered  by  a  female  servant,  who, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  Blanch,  informed 
them  that  Mr  Wells  was  watching  by  the 
bedside  of  Ellen,  as  he  had  been  from  sunrise, 
and  that  Grace  was  walking  in  the  flower 
garden  alone. 
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"  We  will  join  her  there  then,"  observed 
Blanch.  '^You  need  not  apprise  any  one 
of  onr  arrival." 

'^  I  was  thinking,"  remarked  Charles,  in  a 
whisper,  as  he  lifted  the  latch  of  the  lattice 
leading  into  the  flower  garden,  ^Hhat  it 
would  be  better  for  yon,  Blanch,  to  see  Grace 
alone.  My  presence  might  increase  her  suf- 
ferings, as  I  have  not  seen  her  since  that 
eventful  morning." 

"  The  thought  is  both  kind  and  con- 
siderate," returned  Blanch.  "  You  would, 
perhaps,  rekindle  those  feelings  scarcely  now 
abated  in  their  first  flood  of  anguish." 

"  I  will  wait  here  then,"  added  he,  "  and 
stop  either  for  your  summcms  or  return." 

"  It  must  not  be  long  ere  you  receive  one 
or  the  other,"  said  Blanch,  "for  the  hour 
is  growing  late." 

Treading  lightly — for  lightly  she  could 
only  tread — Blanch  hastened  in  quest  of  her 
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best  beloved  compamon,  and,  after  peering 
through  the  dark  shades  cast  by  bush  and 
brier,  at  length  espied  her  listlessly  leaning 
against  Wie  trunk  of  an  ivy-clung  tree. 

^'  Greece,  dear  Grace  ! "  said  Blanch,  i^ning- 
ing  forwards  and  catching  her  friend  warmly 
and  tenderly  in  her  arms,  '^^  I  have  been 
seeking  ye — ^where  have  you  been  hiding?" 

"Nowhere,"  replied  Grace  deq>ondingly, 
and  still  mindful  in  returning  the  salute  with 
fervour.  "  Nowhere,  Blanch.  I  think  that 
I  must  have  been  staying  here  some  hours." 

"  Your  cheek  feels  chilled,"  rejoined 
Blanch,  pressing  her  own  to  that  of  her  com- 
panion. "  Lean  on  me,  dearest,  and  let  us 
saunter  through  the  garden." 

"  I  am  almost  too  weak  to  walk,"  returned 
Grace,  "  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  would  remove 
this  benumbing  cold  ; "  and  as  she  said  so  a 
shudder  thrilled  through  her  frame,  as  with 
an  ague  fit. 
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"  Is  EDen  better  to-mght  ?"  inquired 
Blanch,  after  leading  her  downcast,  spiritless 
fiiend  some  yards  in  silence. 

"No,"  replied  Grace,  "she  is  far  from 
being  better*  A  fbw  more  days  — "  and 
then  she  bnrst  into  a  passion  of  grief — "  and 
that  link  in  the  chain  that  has  boimd  me 
to  life  in  joy  and  in  hope  will  be  severed." 

"Nay,  nay,"  rejoined  Blanch  soothingly. 
"  Speak  not  thns,  dear  Grace ;  consolation 
often  trips  on  the  heel  of  our  saddest  moments. 
Let  US  hope  for  improvement  and  happier 
hours.  We  have  had  many  of  them  ere 
this." 

"  Ay,"  returned  Grace,  "  it  is  no  difficult 
task  to  look  back  upon  th^  sunshine  of  the 
past,  but  to  anticipate  it  in  the  blackness  of 
night  requires  more  philosophy  than  I  am 
possessed  of.     I  have  no  hope."  ^ 

"  Speak  not  so,"  added  Blanch,  unable  to 
suppress  her  tears.  ' 
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"Why  should  I  not?"  said  Grace.  "I 
^peak  but  as  I  feel." 

"  Still,  where  ourselves  are  concerned," 
replied  Blanch,  "  we  generally  misjudge  the 
cause,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil." 

"  There  can  be  but  a  slight  misconception 
in  mine,"  rejoined  Grace,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Think,  dear  Blanch,"  she  continued,  with 
painful  earnestness,  "  what  my  feelings  must 
be !  He,  who  I  thought  the  paragon  of 
excellence  and  goodness — ^he,  who  I  deemed 
the  most  exemplary  of  men — he,  who  I  loved 
with  all  my  heart,  is  now —  But  God 
forgive  me ! "  she  exclaimed  passionately, 
"  there's  madness  in  the  thought." 

"  Compose  yourself,  dearest,"  returned 
Blanch.  "  Having  proved  himself  to  be  so 
far  without  the  pale  of  sympathy  and  con- 
sideration for  his  presumptive  deception," 
continued  she,  "  not  to  mention  the  general 
opinion  concerning  the  dreadful  crime  wit^ 
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which  he  is  charged — ^you  must  summon  reso- 
lution enough  to  disdain  all  thought  of  him 
and  erase  him  from  your  memoiy." 

'*  And  erase  him  from  my  memory  ! "  re- 
peated Grace,  weighing  each  word  as  it  fell 
from  her  lips.  "  Would  that  I  could.  No, 
no,  no,  Blanch.  Be  he  what  he  may — save 
a  cold-blooded  murderer,  which  I  can  no  more 
believe  than  you  yourself  to  be — ^I  can  never 
^ace  him  from  my  mind,  nor  cease  to  love 
him." 

^*  You  must  resist  this  infatuation,"  re- 
joined Blanch.  "  Think,  Grace,  of  the 
respect  due  to  yourself,  your  family,  and 
your  friends." 

"  I  have  thought  of  all — of  everything," 
retomed  Grace.  "  But  'tis  useless.  I  cannot 
withstand  the  feeling,  although  it  may  amount 
to  madness  to  yield  to  it." 

"And  does  your  father  Imow  of  this?" 
inquired  Blanch. 

02 
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"  Yes/'  replied  Grace.     **  I  could  not,  if 
I  would,  deceive  him." 

''  What  said  he  ?"  asked  Blanch. 

"  Desired  me  to  pray  unceasingly  for 
strength  to  bear  against  it,"  replied  Grace. 
"  And  this  I  have  done ;  but — "  and  then 
she  buried  her  pale  face  in  her  companion's 
bosom,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
gave  way  to  an  uncontrollable  burst  of 
anguish. 

With  her  soft-toned  voice,  Blanch  essayed 
to  sooth  the  deep-rooted  wound  rankling  in 
her  young  friend's  heart,  and  endeavoured  to 
assuage  her  grief  by  eveiy  endearing  word 
and  way  that  kindness  could  dictate. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  be  tranquil,"  said  she, 
pressing  Grace  affectionately  to  her.  ^^Be- 
member,  dearest,  tiiat  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  ourselves  to  submit  resignedly,  rather  than 
to  lament  for  our  sorrows." 

In  a  short  time  Grace  became  more  com- 
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posed,  and  after  endeavouring  to  check  the 
sob  and  the  tear,  and  learning  that  Charles 
was  waiting  for  Blanch's  return  on  the 
outside  of  the  garden,  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  proceed  there  immediately,  and  accompany 
them  a  short  distance  on  their  way  to  Wood- 
land fiookery. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.** 

There  is  a  cry  that  has  been  often  raised  in 
ages   long   past,    and   will  be   for  ages   to 
come,  which,  with  the  majority  of  its  lusty 
bawlers,  has  been,    is,    and  will  be  greatly 
misunderstood,     and    that    is  —  "  Liberty/' 
What  acts  of  tyranny  have  the  advocates 
of    fireedom    perpetrated !      Like    religious 
bigots,  "  they  will  wrangle  for  it,  write  for 
it,  fight  for  it,  die  for  it,  anything  but — live 
for  it"    "  Licence  they  mean  when  they  call 
*  Liberty;  " 
But  should  any  one  question  the  unalloyed 
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joys  of  freedom  in  its  literal    intent    and 

meaning — if  any  one  donbts  the  pleasure,  the 

ecstasy  to  rove  o'er  hill  and  dale,  the  moor 

and  mead — ^if  there  be  a  sceptic  upon  this 

familiar  yet  unappreciated  subject ;  let  him, 

by  design  or  accident,  find  himself  immured 

in  a  cell  something  less  than  twelve  feet 

square,  enclosed  by  damp,  slimy  stone  walls, 

upon  which  the  green  dank  hangs  in  large 

nnwholesome  patches.     Let  him  find  himself 

manacled  hand    and  -foot  with  thick   iron 

fetters,  and  sitting  on  a  stone  seat,  to  which 

he  is  fastened,  like  some  wild  beast,  with  a 

massive  chain.     Let  him,  thus  seated,  find 

himself  gazing  with  difficulty  upwards  at  a 

small  grating,    through  which  the  rays  of 

light  lose  their  cheerfulness,  and  come  strug- 

gliog  through  sadly   and  reluctantly.     Let 

him  look  at  these  bars,  and  bolts,  and  fetters, 

and  then  think  of  the  time,  let  it  be  never 

so  distant,  when  his  unshackled,  unrestrained 

limbs  roamed  through  the  wood  and  the  wold. 
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witii  the  spirit  of  health  and  gladness  in 
every  tiionght  and  gesture.  Let  him  tiiink 
of  the  days  that  he  went  pilfering  birds'^nests, 
and  scrambled  and  clung,  in  the  fearlessness 
of  boyhood,  to  the  firail  topmost  branches  of 
&e  loftiest  tree.  Let  him  think  of  plucking 
the  first  wild  flowers  of  q^ing  from  the  road- 
side bank  and  mossy  dell*  Let  him  think — 
ay,  let  him  think  when  he  was  free — free  of 
limb,  free  of  heart,  young,  fiill  of  hope,  and 
thoughtless  of  every  illi-4md  Am  he  will  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  the  charm  of 
Liberty. 

A  thin,  pale  streak  of  the  early  mom 
darted  from  the  east,  and  sbot  itsdf  like  a 
far  distant  ray  of  hope — ^but  still  a  ray  of 
hope — ^into  the  dark,  murky  cell  of  a  pri- 
soner, and  that  prisoner  was  Ned  Swiftfoot. 
Three  loi^  weary  nights  had  he  passed  in 
tiiat  place  of  gloom,  heavily  chained  and 
ironed,  and^— except  the  gader's  occasional 
visits — alone.      The  hours,  too,  seemed  to 
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dng  their  slow  length  along  as  if  time  had 
turned  laggard  all  at  onee.  Notiiing  dtiher 
was  to  be  heard  save  an  occasional  ehmk 
without,  of  a  bolt  as  it  fell  in  its  socket,  aad 
the  ring  of  his  own  manacles  as  they  clattered 
to  his  slightest  movement.  Poor  mnsic  this 
for  the  down  of  heart,  and  yet  it  was  the 
(mly  cheer  to  ronse  Ned  to  life;  for  dull 
to  the  sounds  were,  still  they  roused  him 
to  active  thought  and  to  reflection.  '^ 

^^I  am  glad  the  day  breaks,"  said  he^ 
taming  upon  his  pallet,  '^  anything  is  better 
here  than  darkness.  In  this  cursed  kennel, 
wherein  even  the  gnaw  of  a  rat  is  never 
heard,  I  could  listen  to  a  groan  of  pain  with 
jdeasore.  Anything,"  continued  he,  throwing 
himaelf  into  a  atting  posture  upon  the  side 
of  his  bed  ^^to  break  this  deathlike  silence." 

For  a  short  time  he  listened  attentivdly 
for  something  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the 
jdaoe;  but  not  hearing  the  sign  of  a  creature 
of   sense  or  motion,  he  lost  the 
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little  control  oyer  his  patience,  and  hissing 
a  deep-fetched  curse  from  his  heart,  ejacu- 
lated,  ^^IVe  a  mind  to  wake  this  dumb, 
tongueless    hole    with    a    yiew-halloo.      By 
Saint   Hubert  I     I   could    astomsh    the   in- 
habitants— ^but  what    they    are    God    only 
knows  I  except  they  consist  in  a  few  slippery- 
bellied    slugs,    and    some    ill-fed    crawling 
spiders.     However,"  continued  he,   suddenly 
changing  his  reckless   humour   for  a  more 
quiet  demeanour,  and  again  stretching  himself 
upon  the  bed,  ^'  I  must  no  longer  defy  the 
hell-hounds  that  beset  me.     They  have  run 
me  down,  caught,  and  hobbled  me,  and,  unlike 
the  way  Fve  served  my  game,  they'll  hang 
me  by  the  neck.     By  the  neck,"    repeated 
he,   ^'shaU  I  dance  mid  air  from  a  gaunt 
gibbet,   and  for  what?      A  crime  charged 
to  me  as  falsely  as  if  I'd  been  an  unborn 
iofant,  and  yet  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand 
will  acquit  me  of  it.     Such  is  the  force  of 
circumstances.     But,  my  God  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
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in  the  bitterness  of  the  thought,  ^'to  be 
so  accused ! — accused  of  murdering  her  for 
iriiom  I  would  have  died  ten  thousand  deaths, 
each  one  more  cruel  than  man  yet  ever 
bore.  Killing  a  woman  in  cold  blood  ! "  Con- 
tinued he,  with  a  sneer  of  haughty  disgust. 
"  I  would  suffer  the  everlasting  torments  of 
hell  first." 

Just  now  the  fastenings  of  his  cell  door 
cr^ed  and  squeaked  in  their  rusty  sockets, 
and  the  giant  hinges  almost  shrieked  as 
it  was  pulled  back  upon  them. 

"It's  early  for  a  wisitor,"  observed  a 
diort,  square,  sturdy  man,  entering  the 
dungeon.  His  head,  as  round  as  a  marble, 
was  placed  upon  his  shoulders  without  the 
intermediate  link  of  a  neck.  Short,  black, 
and  crisp  hair  reared  itself  just  above  his 
strongly-marked  eyebrows,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  he  had  a  forehead,  and  looked  hs 
tfiick  and  as  harsh  as  a  shoe  brush.  His 
eyes  were  small  and  black,  and  twinkled  like 
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some  snake  about  to  dart  forth  his  forked 
and  spleenish  tongue.  White,  large,  and  even 
teeth  protruded  from  a  mouth  which  resembled 
a  mere  lipless  slit.  Unlike  the  generality 
of  nasal  organs,  his  was  no  prominent  feature; 
but  in  his  flat  face  looked — and,  indeed, 
was —  more  flat  than  the  other  proportions. 
This  was  occasioned  by  an  accident,  met 
with  in  his  early  but  uninteresting  childhood; 
when  his  mother,  a  very  corpulent  person, 
having  imbibed  a  larger  quantity  of  spirituous 
liquors  than  was  her  wont  to  indulge  in, 
mistook  her  slumbering  infant  for  a  soft 
and  inviting  cushion,  and,  dropping  herself 
heavily  upon  the  centre  of  his  countenance, 
there  remained  for  some  hours  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  her  mistake.  One  who  has  been 
a  mother  can  only  comprehend  h^  distress 
upon  becoming  conscious  of  the  eitor. 

The  gaoler  of  the  prison  in  which  Ned 
was  confined  was  certainly  an  ugly  specimen 
of  the  genus  homo^  yet  never  did  hej  look 
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to  greater  advantage  tiian  at  this  time  of 
entering  Ned's  cell — albeit  that  he  had  just 
been  prematurely  roused  from  a  profound 
deep.  But  in  the  broad  palm  of  a  broad  and 
flinty  hand  he  grasped  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  trouble  and  disturbance.  A  good, 
^g^%  glittering  guinea  was  there,  and  the 
compensation  was  sufficient  to  almost  awaken 
the  dormant  feeling  of  civility  within  him. 

"It's  early  for  a  wisitor,"  repeated  he, 
tosrang  the  guinea  with  a  spinning  fillip  in 
the  air  and  catching  it  again  dexterously. 
"But  there's  one  o'  the  outside  wanting  to 
see  you." 

"Who  is  it?"  quickly  inquired  Ned. 

"How  should  I  know?"  returned  the 
gaoler,  in  -a  voice  not  admitting  of  being 
called  an  amiable  one." 

"Is  it  a  woman?"  asked  the  prisoner, 
in  a  little  less  conciliatory  tone. 

"I  suppose  so,"  rejoined  the  surly  gaoler. 
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*^  since  she's  got  a  petticoat  on ;  but  I  don't 
know." 

"Let  her  come  in,"  added  Ned.  "She 
is  my  mother." 

"  Humph  ! "  ejaculated  the  gaoler.  "  If 
she's  your  mother,  ecod,  but  she  bears  her 
years  lightly  ! "  and  with  this  remark  he 
left  to  usher  in  the  visitor. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  door  was 
again  opened,  and  the  form  of  a  female 
entered,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and  remained 
scarcely  sufficiently  within  the  cell  to  allow 
of  the  heayy  door  being  closed  upon  her. 
Without  word  or  gesture,  there  she  stood, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  and,  in  the  indis- 
tinct, imperfect  Ught,  looked  like  some  fixed 
and  black  shadow  upon  the  wall. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  astonished  prisoner, 
raising  himself,  and  bending  an  eager  and 
astonished  gaze  upon  the  figure.  "Is  that 
you,  mother?" 
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For  a  few  short  seconds  no  answer  was 
given. 

^'  Heaven  assist  me  ! "  at  length  exclaimed 
a  voice,  while  a  clasp  of  the  hands  evinced 
how  much  the  speaker  felt. 

"  Great  God ! "  returned  Ned,  amazed 
and  bewildered.      "Is  that  you,   Grace?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  springing  forwards, 
and  throwing  herself  in  a  passionate  burst 
of  grief  upon  his  neck.     "  It  is  me." 

Until  now  Ned  Swiftfoot  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  lose  his  self-possession.  In 
every  difficulty,  trial,  and  emergency  he  found 
liimself  with  the  ready  thought,  word,  wit, 
and  act ;  but  all  these  appeared  as  if  they 
had  never  been  possessions  of  his.  A 
swimming  dizziness  passed  through  his  brain, 
and  seemed  to  blear  his  eyesight,  while 
every  limb  and  nerve  shook  and  trembled, 
and  his  blood  curdled  as  if  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  a  frigid  blast  from  the  winter's 
wind. 
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"It    is    me,"    repeated    Grace.      "WiU 
you  not  give  me  a  welcome  ?" 
.    "  A    welcome ! "     returned  the   prisoner, 
mechanically,    and    in    a    whisper    adding, 
"Do  I  dream?" 

"No,"  said  Grace;  "it  is  no  dream. 
I  have  come — I  could  not  help  coming — 
to  hear  your  own  avowal  of  your  innocence 
of  this  dreadful  crime.  Say — say,  that  yon 
are  innocent,"  continued  she,  energetically. 
"Let  me  hear  the  confirmation  of  that 
which  I  believe,  and  that  only  which  makes 
me  wish  to  live  to  know." 

"I  am  as  free  from  that  guilt,"  replied 
Ned,  in  a  dry,  husky  voice,  "as — as  you 
are.     But  do  you  know  who  I  am,  Grace?" 

"  Yes,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  know  ftdl  well." 

"  And — and — and  can  you  still  have  any 
interest  for  me  or  for  my  fate  ? "  he  asked, 
tremulously. 

"  As  much  so,  even  more  than  you  can 
have  yourself,"  returned  she. 
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He  could  not  reply  to  this.  No — the 
words  rose,  aad  kind  ones,  too ;  but  somethii^ 
prevented  their  utterance.  And  so  he  pressed 
the  hand  of  that  fair  young  girl  to  his  lips, 
and  if,  when  he  released  it,  a  tear — or  even 
more — ^had  fallen  from  Lis  o'erchaxged  eyes, 
none  will  smile  at  his  weakness. 

^' You  came  here,  then,  to  see  meV^  at 
length  he  remarked.     ''  Me,  Ned  Swiftfoot  ?" 

^'I  did,"  briefly  and  emphatically  replied 
Grace. 

'^And  have  you  nothing  to  upbraid  me 
with?"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  she  returned.  "  I  forgive,  as 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

Few  men  have  prayed  less,  yet  many  have 
sinned  more,  than  Ned  Swiflfoot.  Now,  how- 
ever, since  a  petition  or  thanksgiving  was 
breathed  to  heaven,  not  one  was  ever  sent 
with  a  more  fervent  spirit  than  that  now 
whispered  in  secret  by  him.  He  thanked 
his  Grod  that  one  whom  he  had  injured  still 
could  forgive  and  love  him. 
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Briefly — and  yet  in  such  words  that  no 
one,  much  less  Grace,  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  truth — Ned  Swiftfoot  recited  the  un- 
happy history,  as  far  as  he  knew,  of  poor 
Mary  Brainshaw.      Without   an  attempt  to 

• 

excuse  or  extenuate  his  conduct  in  the  smaUest 
degree — without  secreting  or  holding  back 
one  circumstance,  he  related  the  simple  truth, 
and  although  he  feared  and  felt  that  much, 
very  much  told  awfully  against  him,  still 
he  efiectuaUy  checked  the  rising  impulse  to 
gloss  over  the  most  cruel  of  the  conduct 
towards  the  victim  of  ill-requited  affection, 
and  made  known  to  Grace  as  much  as  he 
knew  himself. 

A  long  silence  ensued  after  Ned  had  finished 
his  statement.  Grace  cried  bitterly  upon 
its  conclusion,  while  he  clasped  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  seemed  all  but  choked  with 
emotion. 

"Can  you  still  look  upon  me  with 
leniency  ?"   at  length  he  inquired. 

"  I    came    prepared    to   do    so,"    replied 
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Grace,  ^^  and  am  in  no  way  altered.  I  never 
believed  you  more  culpable  than  you  are," 
continued  she,  ^^  and,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
/  regard  you  as  far  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning." 

"Others,  however,  will  not,"  he  rejoined. 
"My  doom  is  sealed." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  returned  Grace,  as  if  the 
words  leaped  from  her  heart.  "  That  must 
never  be.  The  truth  wJH  clear  and  honourably 
acquit  you." 

"  Who,  or  what  is  to  prove  it  ? "  asked 
he.  "  My  word  will  go  for  nothing  in  answer 
to  the  evidence  that  will  be  produced  against 
me.  Her  father  swore,  and  will  swear  again, 
that  he  detected  me  in  the  very  act  of  murder. 
Probable  motives  for  the  act  have  been  as- 
ngned,  and  will  be  again.  And  if  there 
was  anything  else  wanted,''  continued  he,  with 
a  melancholy  smile,  "to  finish  that  which 
is    already   anticipated,   there  are  those  in 

VOL.  II.  H 
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abundance  to  speak  of  my  lawless  life,  and 
thus  dench  the  rivet  of  my  fate." 

^*  Do  not — ^pray  do  not  dei^nd ! "  ejaculated 
Grace,  weeping. 

^^  Despond  ! "  repeated  he,  while  the  criins(« 
blood  rose  and  flushed  his  dieek  and  brow. 
"No,  I  will  never  despond.  He  must  be 
a  cowardly,  iU-bred  eur  indeed,  who  whines 
when  pinched." 

"All  may — aU  shaU  be  well,"  rejoined 
Grace.  "  I  will,  in  spite  of  aU  consequences, 
be  they  what  they  may,  openly  advocate 
your  cause.  I'll  use  every  influence  that  I 
have.  Night  and  day  shaU  my  only  thought 
be  how  and  to  whom  I  can  apply  for  asfflst- 
ance.  Those  who  are  now  most  adverse  I 
will  win  over  to  our  cause.  On  my  bended 
knees  I  will  beg,  supplicate,  entreat,  and 
turn  their  wrongly-formed,  prejudiced  judg- 
ments from  the  stubborn  wrong  they're  in- 
flicting upon  the  persecuted  and  the  innocent." 
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'^  I  caa  scarcely  beUeve  this  to  be  reality/' 
returned  the  prisoner.  ^^  Surely  it  must  be 
some  deceptiye  conjuration  of  the  brain.^' 

^  I  told  you  once/'  added  Grace,  and  there 
was  a  twe  of  almost  reproach  in  her  voice 
and  maim^ — .^'I  told  you  once,"  repeated 
she,  "  that  I  would  love  you,  as  I  then  did, 
h  youth  and  in  age,  in  health  and  in  sickness, 
in  riches  and  in  poverty,  in  joy  and  jb  sorrow 
— are  you  surprised  at  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise  ?" 

"K  I  were  to  say  no,"  replied  he,  "I 
should  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  Grace.  I  am 
surprised,"  and  as  he  said  so  he  tried  to  twine 
his  manacled  hand  round  the  taper  waist 
of  the  blushing  girl,  and  to  press  her  to 
his  breast. 

"  And  now,"  she  rejoined,  gently  repressing 
him,  ^^I  must  away.  The  broad  daylight 
is  coming  fast,  and  I  must  gain  the  vicarage 
before  many  more  eyes  are  open." 
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^^  When  will  you  come  again ?'^  he 
anxiously  inquired. 

^^Not  one  morning  from  this,  while  yon 
are  here/'  replied  Grace,  ^*  but  that  you  will 
find  me  a  victor  at  the  same  hour." 

^'  God  bless  you,  dearest,"  he  returned,  presft* 
ing  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  Grace's  light  footstep  ceased  to 
fall  upon  his  list^iing  ear. 


ti.)       :'  I      «  ft 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  veary  nin  hatb  nuule  a  golden  set,' 
And,  bj  the  bii^t  track  of  his  fiery  ear, 
Giree  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrov.' 


Ths  wearied  had  ceased  to  work,  and  yet  had 
not  retired  to  rest.  It  was  evaung — a  cool, 
refreshing  sommer's  evening.  On  the  green- 
sward a  troop  of  wild,  laughing,  whooping 
lads  ran  aad  wrestled,  and  struck  the  swift 
eiicket-ball  whizzing  through  the  air.  .  Not 
far  oSf  too,  on  an  old  farm  gate,  some 
diildren  of  a  smaller  growth  w^*e  anging 
and  hallooing  until  their  o'er-stretched  hings 
seemed  ready  to  crack.  Bedining  with  folded 
arms  and  bended  knees,  the  tired  labourer 
rested  against  the  post  of  his  cottage  door, 
and  looked  on  with  a  smiling  Up  and  approving 
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eye,  while  the  good  woman  rocked  on  the 
threshold  a  ruddy-cheeked  slumbering  infant, 
to  some  old  tune  she  was  crooning  to  herself. 
The  village  alehouse,  too,   had  its  yotaries. 
There,  under  an  old,  grim-looking,  stunted 
dm,  whose  foliage  looked   dark    and   even 
blackened  with  the  smoke  so  constantly  sent 
curling    among  its  branches,   sat  *'a  right 
merrie    companie,"   with   foaming    jugs    of 
bright  brown  ale,  and  making    the  weQdn 
iaing  with  the  hearty  roar. 
-  "By  the  saints !   it  does  one's  inmost  soul — 
admitting  that  we  entertain  such  a  lodger — 
good  to  join  in  a  burst  of  that  noisy  meni- 
ment.     How  it  lifts  the  lazy  blood !     Ha, 
ha,  ha ! — ^that  is  the  music  for  one  who  lives 
to  love  glad,  jocund  life  I     Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^who 
could  frown  to  hear  that  rise  from  the  heart 
and  rattle  from  the  throat  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
one  laugh  against  a  million  tears  shall  sink 
the  beam.      Faugh !     thou   cramp-brained, 
stingy  purse-drawer — ^thou  niggard,  denying 
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thyself  the  feast  to  join  which  neyer  shall 
be  thy  chance  or  hope  again  I  What  will 
the  dose  of  life's  day  be  to  thee  ?  The  sink- 
ing of  a  pebble  in  the  stream  wherein  not 
the  mark  of  even  a  broken  bubble  shall  re- 
main. Where  will  then  be  thy  plots  and 
schemes,  thy  deep-resolved  plans  and  projects? 
All  will  have  passed  with  thy  breath,  and  not 
80  much  as  even  the  dull  smear  of  a  finger 
left  to  trace  the  track  of  thy  being. 

And  there,  at  the  roaring,  biasing,  hissing 
forge  stood  the  blacksmith,  with  the  sleeves 
of  his  shirt  upturned  and  the  collar  un- 
buttoned, reeking  and .  steaming  over  his 
worL  A  cozy  lounge  is  that  self-same  black- 
spaith's  shop  for  the  idling  gossip.  There 
he  stands  or  rests  against  the  most  inviting 
post,  nook,  or  comer,  and  listens  with  greedy 
ears  to  the  prevailing  scandal  and  flying  re- 
ports of  the  neighbourhood.  That  neigh- 
bourhood,  by  the  way,  is  his  world.     He  looks 
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not  beyond  the  confined  and  cramped  circum- 
ference of  the  dominions  over  which  ^^  the 
squire"  reigns  paramount — ^the  subordinate 
offices  being  filled  by  "the  vicar/*  "the 
doctor,"  and  "the  lawyer,"  This  narrow 
circle  condenses  his  hopes,  his  thoughts,  and 
specuktions.  Beyond  it  he  knows  nothing- 
cares  for  nothing,  and  aught  relating  to  the 
ways  and  means  pertaining,  or  in  any  way 
belonging,  to  the  mystic  circle,  fiinds  more 
sayour  in  his  eyes  and  senses — ^be  it  even  the 
smell  of  a  1^  of  mutton — ^ihan  the  blazoned 
news  of  a  nation's  overthrow.  Such  is  the 
contracted  mental  vision  of  nineteen-twentieths 
of  "life  in  a  village." 

"  Think  what  you  may,  and  say  what 
ye  will,"  remarked  a  bystander,  lounging 
against  the  edge  of  the  blacksmith's  forge, 
and  looking  at  the  proselyte  of  Vulcan  beating 
a  shapeless  bar  of  red  livid  iron  into  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe  upon  his  stubborn  and 
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pelidied  aHvil;  "say  what  you  will,"  re- 
peated he,  ^^  these  parts  will  be  dull  enough 
after  Ned  Swiftfoot's  hanging." 

^^HaJ"  exdaimed  the  blacksmith,  with 
the  exertion  of  u  mighty  blow,  and  then 
pausing  to  add — ^^he  isn't  hung  yet,  mind 
ye.  No,  no,  no!  Stop  a  bit.  Don't  be 
cock-sure  that  youll  go  to  that  sight;"  and 
then  he  poked  the  yet  imperfect  shoe  into 
the  heap  of  damp  coal  dust,  and  heaving  the 
ponderous  bellows  with  his  muscular  arm, 
made  the  licking  flames  roar  again. 

"  Who  may  live  to  see  the  sight's  neither 
here  nor  there,"  rejoined  the  loiterer;  ^^but 
remember,  Master  Eidlywink,"  continued  he, 
speaking  slowly,  and  winking  an  eye,  ''  Ned's 
in  the  trap." 

*^  I  know  that  well  enough,"  returned  the 
blacksmith,  still  labouring  at  the  puffing 
bdlows.  "But  I've  known  more  than  one 
varmint  break  from  the  teeth  of  a  gin — 
even  of  my  making." 
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"What,  do  you  think  he'll  get  out  of 
Digberry  jail  ?''  asked  another  of  the  idling 
loungers. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  and  perhaps  I  do  not," 
replied  the  perplexing  blacksmith. 

"  Why  bless  thee  heart  aloive,  man  ! "  re- 
turned the  first  speaker.  **  There  never  was 
one  that  did.*' 

"  That's  no  reason  why  one  shouldn't, 
said  Master  Kidlywink,  again  lustUy  hammer- 
ing  away  at  the  horse-shoe.  "Besides," 
continued  he,  between  the  blows,  "  he  isn't 
tried  yet." 

"  To  be  sure  he  a'n't,"  chimed  in  a  third, 
who  invariably  coincided  with  the  blacksmith's 
views  concerning  all  matters  and  things, 
by  reason  of  his  implicit  confidence  in  that 
worthy's  proverbial  sageness.  "  To  be  sure 
he  a'n't.  And  how  often  do  we  hear  at 
quarter  sessions  of  one  of  them  mouldy- 
wigged  chaps  a-gettin'  a  feller  scot  free,  not- 
withstandin',  mayhap,  he  was  seen  brewin'. 
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"  And  pray,  Mr  Jack  Slimmer,"  remarked 
Master  Eidlywink,  with  the  air  of  an  injured 
man,  ^^  where  did  yon  gain  that  sentiment?" 

^^  Oh  ! "  ejaculated  the  crest-fallen  Jack 
Slimmer.     "  I'm  only  a-usin'  your  words-" 

^^  Very  good  ! "  returned  the  egotistical 
blacksmith,  resuming  his  work.  ^^I  only 
want  my  sentiments  to  be  understood  as 
my  sentiments,"  continued  he.  ^'Folk  are 
quite  free  to  use  'em,  but  not  to  abuse  'em. 
And  I  call  it  abusin'  'em  when  they're  given 
oat  as  not  drawn  from  the  right  bucket." 

^^I  didn't  mean  anythin'  o'  that  natur'," 
added  the  object  of  Master  Eidlywink's 
reproof. 

^^In  that  case  I've  nothin'  more  to  say 
about  it,"  remarked  the  blacksmith,  with  the 
air  and  bearing  of  a  patron. 

"  In  course,"  observed  one  of  Jack  Slimmer's 
most  intimate  friends— -so  intimate,  indeed, 
that  seldom  but  he  partook  deeply  of  every 
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tankard  of  ale  ordered  for  that  worthy's 
particular  gratification — ^^  in  course,"  repeated 
he,  ^^none  of  us  could  give  Jack  credit  for 
such  sentiments  as  them." 

^^  Truth  may  be  blamed — as  I  <mce  said 
many  a  long  year  ago,  and  since  then  it's 
been  made  into  a  copy  for  the  children  at 
the  Sunday  school,  to  write  on  their  sand- 
board — ^truth  may  be  blamed,  but  it  cannot 
be  shamed.  Kow,"  continued  Master  Eidly- 
wink,  forgetful  of  the  iron  left  to  cool  upon 
the  anvil,  ^^Jack  Slimmer  has  his  points^ 
and  some  good  points,  too;  among  'em  he's 
always  ready  and  willing  to  share  the  pot 
and  the  snack  with  his  neighbour.  That's 
a  very  good  point  of  his,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
with  marked  emphasis,  having  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  frequently  being  invited  to  share 
the  generous  Jack's  dainties.  ^^But,"  re- 
gumed  he,  in  that  unmistakable  voice  which 
heralded  the  pouring  of  cold  water  upon  the 
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ealogiom,  ^^  Jack  was  never  gifted  with  much 
sense,  except  nonsense.  In  fact,  Jack's  what 
may  be  called  an  ass/' 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  chimed  in  seyeral  voices. 
^^  Certainly,  that's  what  Jack  is." 

**  I  don't  mean  to  say  it  by  way  of  hurtin' 
his  feelin's,"  continued  the  blacksmith.  ^^  Ey 
no  manner  o'  means.  But  I  c^o  say  it  because 
it's  the  truth." 

^<  He  talks  better  than  a  book,"  observed 
an  admiring  listener. 

^^I  was  always  considered  more  capable," 
rqplied  Master  Eidlywink.  "  Men  make 
books,  sir;   but  a  man  didn't  make  me." 

"Who  did,  then?"  innocently  inquired 
the  abashed  Jack  Slimmer. 

The  blacksmith  dropped  his  eyes  upon  the 
extreme  ends  of  Jack's  toes,  and  slowly  and 
minutely  examined  each  square  inch  and 
barleycorn  of  his  body,  until  they  rested 
upon  that  individual's  light,  very  light-blue 
and  somewhat  aheepish  eyes.     "My  father. 
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air,  made  me,''  he  replied,  atill  keeping  a 
ateadj  look  upon  the  cowering  Jack  Slimmer. 
^^  Old  Jem  Eidlywink  had  the  mannfactnrin' 
o'  me,  ar ;  and  Vm  proud  to  say,  sir,  he 
was  uncommon  starched  with  the  job.  And 
if  youVe  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact — ^^ 

''  Oh,  no !"  interrupted  Jack.  ''  Oh,  dear 
no ! "  I  only  thought—" 

^^  Exactly  so,"  broke  in  the  blacksmith. 
^^  But  how  often,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head 
correctingly,  "  how  often,"  repeated  he,  "  have 
I  told  you  not  to  think,  Jack?  What  is 
the  use  o'  friendly  adyice  if  so  be  you  don't 
follow  it  ?  Don't  our  parson  tell  ye  so  almost 
every  Sunday?  And  don't  /  tell  ye  so  a 
good  deal  oftener?" 

"  And  very  kind  it  is  o'  you,"  returned 
the  acquiescing  Jack  Slimmer.  ^^But  one 
can't  help  armakin'  mistakes  now  an'  th^." 

^^  That's  correct  enough,"  rejoined  Master 
Kidlywink,  preparing  to  return  to  his  work. 
^^  But  we  should  avoid  makin'  them  all  that 
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we  can.  And  for  the  time  to  come,  Jack// 
continued  he,  '*be  sure  to  think  as  little 
as  you're  able/' 

At  this  moment  a  long  shadow  was  thrown 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  soon 
afterwards  Mr  Bobert  Fnlton  entered  with 
a  crooked  back  and  limping  gait.  Close  in  the 
track  of  his  heel  his  four  wirj-headed  terriers 
IbDowed,  and  they  seemed  to  imbibe  the  same 
qualifications  of  well-assumed  deception  as 
their  master ;  for  they  dropped  iheir  noses 
and  hung  their  tails,  looking  an  iU-fed,  spirit- 
less, ill-conditioned  lot. 

^^6ood  evening,  my  masters,"  said  he, 
saluting  the  assembly  in  a  trembling,  thin, 
garrulous  Toice.  ^^  Adzooks,"  continued  he, 
hobbling  to  a  block  and  seating  himself  with 
difficulty.  '^  Adzooks !  but  time  and  the 
rheumatiz,  Master  Eidlywink,  jribiy  sad 
pranks  with  me.  I  can't  manage  to  creep 
far  now,  slow  as  I  nmy  crawl.     No,  no,  no. 
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Short  stages  and  long  breathing  time's  the 
order  of  the  day  now/' 

^*  Ha  ! "  ejaculated  the  blacksmith,  from 
the  effect  of  a  sturdy  blow  dealt  to  the  heated 
and  now  ahnost  completed  horse-shoe,  makmg 
the  coruscant  atoms  fly  in  a  shower  around ; 
"  I  can't  see  much  difference  in  ye  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  year,"  continued  he. 

^*  Indeed ! "  replied  the  ratcatcher,  peering 
through  his  thick,  gray,  shaggy  eyebrows  at 
the  disciple  of  the  sooty  god;  but  seeing 
that  there  was  nothing  more  meant  than  met 
the  ear  he  withdiew  his  searching  gaze. 

"No,"  r^oined  Master  Eidlywink,  drop- 
ping his  weighty  hammer  and  standing  with 
folded  arms  at  his  ease,  "  I  don't  find  any 
change  in  ye.  Winter  and  summer  you 
always  look  an  old  cripple,  and  always  have 
done  since  my  recollection." 

"  I  wasn't  always  so,  though,"  returned 
Mr  Fulton.     "I  remember  the  time,"    said 
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be,  feebly  attempting  to  whirl  his  staff, 
^^  when  I  could  have  cracked  any  one  o'  your 
crowns,  and  liked  a  bont  as  well  as  any 
single-stick  player  in  the  county." 

^^  That  must  haye  been  many  a  long  year 
since,  I  trow,"  observed  a  by-stander,  with  a 
laugh  of  derision. 

^^  Not  so  very  long,"  replied  Soaking  Bob, 
with  a  secret  smile  of  enjoyment  playing 
round  his  lips.  "  At  least,"  continued  he, 
'^  it  doesn't  seem  so." 

*^Ay,"  rejoined  the  philosophical  black- 
smith, ^^  that  which  is,  and  that  which  seems 
to  be,  are  two  very  different  pips,  and  don't 
in  any  way  come  from  the  same  fruit." 

"You're  right,"  returned  the  ratcatcher, 
"very  right." 

"  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  when  /was  wrong?" 
inquired  Master  Eidlywink  sharply,  enter- 
taimng  a  dim  and  indistinct  perception  that 
his  privileges  had,  in  some  way  or  other, 
been  infringed  upon. 
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^^Seallj,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  in  a  mort 
flattering  tone  and  manner,  "old  as  I  am, 
I  don't  remember  a  single  instance,  Marter 
Kidlywink." 

The  blacksmith  sorreyed  the  assembled 
gronp  with  a  manner  akin  to  ostentation.  It 
plainly  carried  with  it  his  personal  conyiction 
of  his  haying  earned  the  well-merited  com- 
pliment, and  the  unanimous  assent  firom  the 
company  was  nothing  more  thui  an  antici- 
pated matter  of  course.  "  Ton  see  in  me, 
gentlemen,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "one  wiio 
couldn't  commit  a  mistake,  let  him  try  neyer 
so  hard." 

"But  we  shouldn't  boast  of  our  good 
fortune  in  being  wiser  than  our  neighbours," 
remarked  Air  Fulton,  shaking  his  head  and 
turning  his  eyes  upwards  with  a  very  £ur 
counterfeit  semblance  of  piety.  "If  we 
possess  more  sense  we  should  be  thankfiil, 
very  thankful  for  the  blessing,  but  not  proud 
of  it." 
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^^  That's  right  enough,"  yentured  Jack 
Slimmer;  but  he  was  in  doubt  whether  he 
had  not  better  check  the  observation  midway 
of  its  completion,  and  the  words  dropped  from 
his  tongue  in  trembling  uncertainty. 

^  I'm  not  surprised  to  hear  you  speak  so," 
rqdied  the  blacksmith,  turning  to  the  last 
speaker.  ^^  It's  but  natural  that  you  should. 
Wh^  a  boy  sees  another  a-sucking  a  lollipop 
he  feels  an  itchin'  of  his  tongue  to  have  a 
sack  too  ;  and  if  he  can't  get  it,  he'll  try 
to  think  he's  better  without,  and  hopes  the 
chap  with  the  treacle  and  butter  will  get  a 
twist  in  his  stomach  for  being  better  off  than 
himself.  K  you  smoke  my  meanin',"  con- 
tinued Master  Eidlywink,  ^^well  and  good. 
If  you  don't,  ye'U  not  be  assisted  by  me  to 
smoke  it." 

^^I  think  I  see  through  it,"  added  the 
ratcatcher.  *^  However,  perhaps  I  don't,  and 
as  I  might  be  wrong,  I  won't  give  an  opinion 
about  it." 
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The  WkI  Willi  grinned  widi  triimi^y  and 
lesnned  hk  Uwar. 

Wliik  Una  enplojed  two  or  three  of 
the  idkn  diopped  oi^  some  towards  the 
Pig  and  Whisde^   and  some  towards  their 

gooses.  As  soon  as  they  had 
dieir  dqMurtufe,  and  the  few  remaining 
doBdj  oodqned  in  watching  Master 
Kidljwink's  progress  in  his  work,  the  rat- 
catcher rose  sofUy  from  his  seat,  and,  nnob- 
senred,  crept  towards  a  heap  of  old  iron  in  a 
dai):  comer  <rf*  the  shop.  From  this  coQecidon 
of  rusty  hinges,  bars,  bolts,  screws,  nails,  and 
soch  like  faunber,  he  sdected  two  or  three 
things,  and,  among  others,  a  small  thick-set 


file.  Placing  these  in  his  pocket  carefbDy, 
he  retoraed  to  his  seat,  and  remarked,  as  he 
did  so,  ^^  that  he  imagined  it  was  time  to  be 
stirring,  for  the  mist  rose  &st  and  his  old 
bones  felt  the  damp  mighty  'cutely.'' 

"  You  don't  find  yourself  now,  then,  in  a 
humour  to  try  a  bout  with  cudgels,"  returned 
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the  blacksmith,  stretching  forth  his  brawny 
arm  for  general  inspection.  ^'  Tm  thinkin', 
too/'  continned  he,  ^^  it  must  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  a  shaped-un  than  that  for  ye 
to  cope  with,  eh  ?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  that  exactly,"  re- 
joined Mr  Fulton.  "  I  was  a  stout  lad  once, 
mind  ye." 

"  All  you  old  chaps  sing  the  same  song  to 
the  same  old  tune,"  added  Master  Eidly- 
wink,  "  because  none  can  gainsay  ye." 

"Well,  well  I"  said  the  ratcatcher.  "We 
W(m't  quarrel  about  that.  It's  nothing  but 
natural  for  the  old  and  weak  to  prate  of  their 
former  strength,  ye  know." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  replied  the  blacksmith  ; 
"  but  when  I  hear  'em  talk  so,  I  wish  that 
ihqr'd  been  of  my  time  instead  of  those  before 
me." 

^  What,  it  makes  your  hackles  bristle  up?" 
rqoined  Mr  Fulton. 
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^'Ay/'  retnmed  the  Uacksmith  between 
his  teeth.  ^^  Fve  no  patience  to  listen  to  any 
one's  braggin'  in  my  hearin'.  I  never  do  it 
myself,  and  I  can't  abide  for  others  to  Uov 
their  own  horns.  It  does  sound  so  nnmn- 
sical." 

^'  I  agree  with  yon  there/'  added  the  rat- 
catcher. "  But  as  if  s  getting  late,  I  must 
bid  ye  an  a  good  night,  my  friends," 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

**  My  resolution's  placed,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me :  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marhle-coQStant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine.** 

"  Gbace  must  be  mad,  my  lore,"  remarked 
aimt  Deborah,  cooling  herself  with  a  fan, 
which,  for  dimensions,  would  have  served  for 
— and  perhaps  had — a  remarkably  conrenient 
screen  for  a  cheek-by-jowl  flirtation.  ^^  Grace 
must  be  mad,  my  love,"  repeated  the  old 
lady,  strolling  by  the  side  of  her  niece  as 
tiiey  perambulated  a  flower  garden  in  the 
decline  of  the  afternoon. 

'^She  is  quite  beyond  all  hearkening  to 
reason,"  replied  Blanch.  '^  In  truth,  I  cannot 
again  make  the  attempt  to  persuade  her  from 
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the  course  she  is  taking.  The  pain  that  it 
causes  both  of  us  is  such,  that  to  prevent  a 
useless  recurrence  I  promised,  to  her  urgent 
and  ahnost  peremptory  request,  not  to  name 
the  subject  again." 

^^But,  my  dear  child,"  rejoined  aunt 
Deborah,  "  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  throw 
herself  away  in  this  fashion.  Great  heaven ! " 
exclaimed  she,  ^Hhink  of  its  being  talked 
and  prattled  by  every  tongue  throughout  the 
county  that  Grace  Wells,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman — and  such  a  clergyman — and  a 
magistrate  withal,  is  moonstruck  by  this  in- 
corrigible scamp,  branded  rogue,  and  pro* 
verbial  outlaw,  Ned  Swiftfoot !  Upop  my 
word,  Blanch,"  continued  she,  with  a  slight 
interval  to  regain  a  considerable  loss  of  breath 
from  her  unusual  energetic  delivery,  "  I  could 
almost  give  the  p»*ver8e,  hot-brained  thing 
a  good  spank  on  her  ear.     I  could  indeed." 

"  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  reflect  upon," 
returned  Blanch;    ^^but  quite  out  of  our 
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power  to  controL  To  all  and  to  everything 
represented  by  her  father^  Ellen,  myself,  you, 
Mr  Merton,  Charles,  and  others  who  have 
ventured  to  address  Grace  upon  the  subject, 
she  returns  the  same  reply,  and  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  expect  now  that  she  will  give  any 
other." 

"  The  perverse,  obstinate  minx  ! "  ejacu- 
lated aunt  Deborah,  losing  all  patience  at  the 
thought.  '^  Isn't  the  wretch  going  to  be 
hung  for  murder  ?  And  what  is  the  use,  I 
should  like  to  know,  of  any  rational  creature's 
being  in  love  with  a  man  who  is  going  to 
be  hung?" 

^^  Grace  is  quite  sanguine  in  the  belief  that 
he  will  not  be,"  replied  her  niece,  "  and  is 
folly  persuaded  that  the  explanation  given  of 
his  being  discovered  with  the  corpse  of  poor 
Maiy  is  the  true  and  just  one." 

"  And  if  it  be,  my  love,"  rejoined  aunt 
Deborah  with  a  quivering  lip — ^for  she  could 
never  think  of  Mary  without  shedding  a  tear 
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— "  and  if  it  be,  my  love,"  repeated  the  old 
lady,  stopping  two  briny  drops  stealing  down 
her  cheeks,  ^Hhe  scoundrel  merits  hanging 
for  treating  the  poor  dear  thing  in  sach  a 
manner.  I'd  hare  him  hanged  only  for  that 
—that's  what  I  would  !" 

"  He  does  not  attempt  to  justify  that  part 
of  his  conduct,  I  hear,"  returned  Blanch. 
^'  Indeed,  no  one  can  be  louder  in  upbraiding 
him  for  the  committed  wrong  than  he  ia 
himself." 

''  That  is,  certainly,  an  approach  to  an 
extenuation  of  it,"  added  aunt  Deborah. 
"  To  confess  our  errors  and  manifold  wicked- 
nesses, we  are  told,  child,  is  a  great  step 
towards  obtaining  forgiveness  of  them." 

"  And  without  a  question,"  said  Blanch, 
"  we  are  told  correctly." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,"  replied  the  old  lady. 
^'  It's  a  maxim,  I  may  say,  without  intending 
to  laud  my  little  tin-pot  ways  through  life, 
that  I've  always  acted  up  to.     When  a  girl — 
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and  a  particularly  disagreeable  girl  I  was — 
I  never,  by  any  chance,  purloined  a  bit  of 
sugar  from  the  caddy,  or  dipped  my  finger 
into  the  currant  jelly-pots,  but  that  I  imme- 
diately confessed  the  fault." 

Blanch  smiled  at  aunt  Deborah's  simplicity 
and  confession,  and,  after  a  pause,  said — ^^  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  that  Grace  is  con- 
cerning the  charge  against  Edward  Macrone. 
I  do  not  believe  him  guilty  of  murder." 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  the  old  lady,  softened 
in  her  asperity  against  the  outlaw,  now  that 
she  was  told  he  had  admitted  the  error  of  his 
ways.  ^'  Let  us  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  hope  that  he  may  not  be." 

^^  In  that  case  I  think  we  should  render 
him  assistance  in  obtaining  the  means  of 
clearing  himself  of  the  imputation,"  remarked 
Blanch,  ^^  and  not  leave  Grace  to  be  the  only 
mover  in  his  behalf." 

'^  Any  step  that  we  might  take  to  render 
assistance,"    returned  her  aunt,    ^^  would,   I 
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fear,  be   constraed  into    our  countenancmg 
Grace's  strange  and  wild  infatuation/' 

^^  I  have  thought  of  that/'  said  Blanch. 
"  But  my  conviction  that  the  best  course  to 
pursue  is  to  no  longer  oppose  her  bent." 

^^  What !  would  you  advise  us  to  yield  to 
her  extravagant  inclination?"  asked  the  old 
lady,  lifting  her  brow  with  astonishment  and 
looking  at  her  niece  with  profound  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  niece,  "  and  by  these 
means  try  to  dissuade  her  from  that  which 
a  direct  opposition  has  failed  to  achieve." 

Aunt  Deborah  put  on  her  puzzling  cap, 
and  began  to  untie  the  knotty  point  with 
especial  deliberation. 

^'  Charles  and  myself  were  discussing  this 
mode  of  attaining  our  ends  last  evening," 
continued  Blanch.  "  Indeed,  the  plan  origi- 
nated with  him." 

"  And  I'm  not  quite  sure,"  rq[>lied  her 
aunt,  "  but  that  the  plan  is  a  very  good  one." 

^^  At  least,"  rejoined  Blanch,   ^^  we  cannot 
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make  the  matter  worse  by  trying.  The 
positive  opposition  which  has  been  used  has 
proved  not  only  useless,  but,  I  belieye,  an 
incentive/' 

**  Perchance  it  may  have  proved  so,"  ac- 
quiesced aunt  Deborah. 

"  Mr  Merton  was  quite  of  my  opinion," 
said  her  niece.  ^^  He  told  me  so  when  he 
called  to-day." 

^*  Then  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  are 
in  the  right,"  replied  the  old  lady,  *'  For, 
although  a  very  thoughtless  man  where  his 
own  affairs  and  interests  are  concerned,  he 
can  give  a  remarkable  good  opinion  and  sound 
judgment  upon  those  of  others." 

"It  would  have  been  well  for  him,"  re- 
joined. Blanch,  "that  this  accomplishment 
had  been  transposed." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  aunt  Deborah, 
"  it  would  have  saved  him  a  wonderful  accu- 
mulation of  trouble,  poor  man." 

"Our  intentions  are,"    resumed  Blanch, 
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"  with  the  approbation  of  Mr  Wells — ^which 
is  next  to  certain  of  being  obtained  —  to 
afford  all  the  assistance  to  the  prisoner  for  his 
defence  on  the  trial  that  we  can,  and,  in 
the  event  of  .his  being  acquitted,  to  get  him 
at  once  far,  far  away." 

^^  And  a  very  capital  thing  it  would  be, 
not  only  on  our  charming  Grace's  account," 
replied  aunt  Deborah  — "  which  of  course 
stands  paramount — ^but  for  the  whole  county 
in  general,  and  the  gamekeepers  in  parti- 
cular." 

"Yes,"  said  Blanch  smiling.  "Fve  no 
doubt  others,  besides  ourselves,  would  con- 
sider it  a  subject  of  great  c(H)gratulation." 

"  The  bells,  my  love,"  said  her  aunt, 
"  would  be  rung  in  every  parish  church  for 
miles  round." 

"  Fm  not  so  certain  of  that,"  replied 
Blanch.  "  You  must  remember  how  popular 
the  notorious  Ned  Swiftfoot  is." 

"  Ay,"    rejoined  aunt  Deborah,    "  more's 
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the  pity !  Such  fellows  do  more  mischief 
by  their  example  than  even  by  their  depre- 
dations. He  deserves  condign  punishment," 
continued  she. 

^^  But  still  you  would  not  have  him  suffer 
for  that  which  he  did  not  commit/'  said 
Blanch. 

"No,  no,  no — certainly  not,"  replied  her 
aunt.  "  There  is  quite  enough  that  he 
might  be  punished  for  justly  without  com- 
mitting any  injustice  towards  him." 

"  Still,"  returned  Blanch,  "  his  misdeeds, 
from  their  daring  and  boldness,  find  admi- 
ration with  the  most  injured." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  added  aunt  Deborah. 
"  I  have  on  several  occasions  felt  quite  glad 
at  hearing  of  his  escape  from  the  dangers  he 
has  appeared  to  court  and  defy." 

"  And  among  the  multitude  I  have  enter- 
tained similar  sentiments,"  said  Blanch. 

"But  we    should    not    entertain    them," 
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replied  the  old  lady.  "  They  amount  to 
something  very  like  inmiorality." 

'^  Perhaps  they  do/'  rejoined  Blanch. 
^'  Still,  having  them,  we  do  not  increase  the 
want  of  virtue  by  expressing  what  we  fed." 

^'  Not  if  by  expressing  them  we  in  no 
way  tend  to  create  them  in  others/'  returned 
aunt  Deborah.  "  But  see,"  she  continued, 
giving  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  ''here 
comes  Grace." 

With  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
walking  slowly  up  the  gravel  drive  towards 
the  house,  Grace  approached  them,  but  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  being  watched  or  seen 
by  her  friends. 

''  She  does  not  perceive  us,"  said  Blanch  ; 
''let  us  hasten  to  meet  her." 

"  Go,  my  love,"  replied  aunt  Deborah, 
having  a  vivid  impression  left  upon  her 
memory  that  her  footstep  was  anything  but 
a  match  for  her  niece's  light  and  nimble 
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tread.  "  Go,  my  love,"  repeated  she,  "  and 
ra  Mow  ye," 

In  a  few  moments  Grace  was  in  the  arms 
of  jier  well-beloved  companion. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Blanch,  "  how  dost  feel 
this  evening  ?" 

"  Fm  very  sad,"  replied  Grace,  imprinting 
a  kiss  upon  her  friend's  cheek,  *^  very  sad, 
dear  Blanch." 

^^  There  is  no  fresh  cause  for  sorrow,  I 
tmst?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  Grace.  "  I  some- 
times think — and  I  do  at  this  moment — ^that 
nothing  could  prove  an  addition  to  mine." 

"Cheer  up,  child,  cheer  up,  my  sweet 
child,"  said  aunt  Deborah,  arriving  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  desponding  answer  of  her 
favourite,  and,  taking  her  by  both  hands, 
she  drew  Grace  to  her  bosom,  and  held  her 
there  kindly  and  tenderly. 

"We  must  not  have  such  forlorn  sayings, 
dear  one,"   continued  she.     "  Fy,  fy !     We 
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should  trost  and  believe    our    sorrows  are 
never  incurable/' 

"  What  hope  can  I  have?"  murmured 
Grace. 

"  Plenty  of  hope,"  replied  Blanch,  "  with 
so  many  friends'  best  wishes  and  exertions." 

"  Yes,  surely,"  added  aunt  Deborah. 
"  We  were  just  speaking  of  our  ways  and 
plans  of  assisting  you  in  your  endeavours 
to  give  freedom  to  this — as  you  say, 
and  we  believe — unjustly  accused  Edward 
Macrone." 

"Were  you — were  you  reaUyf"  ejacu- 
lated Grace,  and  looking  as  if  she  doubted 
the  truth  of  what  she  heard. 

"In  truth  we  were,  child,"  replied  aunt 
Deborah.  "And  provided  you  will  consent 
to—" 

"  I  think,  dear  aunt,"  interrupted  Blanch, 
"that  we  had  better  not  name  any  con* 
ditions.  If  the  object  of  Grace's  solicitude 
be  as  free  from  the  crime  as  we  are  led  to 
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hope,  and  even  beliere,  there  should  be  no 
conditions  for  the  obtaining  of  our  exertions 
to  do  justice  to  an  innocent  and  persecuted 
man." 

**  That  is  quite  true,  my  dear,''  returned 
annt  Deborah,  easOy  persuaded  to  any  good 
mtent  or  merciful  consideration.  ^^  That  is 
quite  true,  my  dear,"  she  repeated,  ^^  and 
therefore  we  will  not  mention  any." 

**  What  would  you  have  said  ?"  asked 
Grace,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

^*  Kothing,  my  sweet  love,  nothing," 
replied  aunt  Deborah,  in  that  particular,  and 
yet  indescribable  tone,  which  left  the  impression 
that  she  possessed  something  big  with  fate 
in  the  reserve. 

"  Do  not  keq)  me  in  suspense,"  rejoined 
Grace,  turning  her  inquiring  gaze  from  one 
to  the  other.  '^  Nothing  is  so  horrible  as 
doubt  and  mystery." 

^^  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  we  will  render,  and  persuade  others — 
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whose  power  b  much  greater — to  render 
every  possible  facility  to  obtain  the  acquittal 
and  rdease  of  the  prisoner?"  inquired 
Blanch. 

^'  Oh  yes  ! "  exclaimed  Grace,  clasping  her 
hands  energetically.  ^^  Oh  yes  !"  she  re- 
peated. **  God  of  high  heaven,  if  I  could 
only  be  assured  of  such  an  end  to  my  prayers 
and  petitions ! " 

«<  But — ^"  and  then  aunt  Deborah  hesitated 
to  proceed. 

"  What  ?"  anxiously  inquired  Grace,  and 
looking  as  if  she  was  about  to  hear  the  passing 
of  her  death-warrant. 

"Why,  in  the  event  of  procuring  his 
acquittal,"  replied  aunt  Deborah,  regarding 
the  face  of  her  niece  with  great  distrust  as 
to  the  policy  of  her  proceeding,  "we,  we, 
we—"  and  then  the  old  lady  arrived  at  a 
full  stop  in  her  speech. 

"  We  were  saying,  Grace,"  continued 
Blanch  firmly,  and  yet  she  appeared  to  wring 
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her  words  forth  with  a  desperate  effort,  ^^  that 
taking  so  much  into  consideration  concerning 
the  interests,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the 
many,  very  many  concerned,  that — "  and 
then  Blanch  found  herself  as  much  at  fault 
as  aunt  Deborah  did. 

^'I  am  a  truly  willing  listener,"  added 
Grace,  in  a  tone  which  savoured  of  the  hoarse 
croak  of  a  raven. 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  hard  task  to  speak  to 
you  thus,  Grace,"   returned  Blanch. 

"Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Grace, 
"care  for  explaining  what  is  meant.  I  can 
listen  to  the  worst." 

"  If  acquitted,  then,"  replied  Blanch,  sum- 
moning all  her  resolution  to  speak,  "you'll 
not  do  otherwise  than  assent  to  his  immediate 
sojourn  to  a  far  distant  land,  and  without 
a  link  or  thread  to  bind  his  fate  or  ill-con- 
ditioned fortune  to  yours,  Grace." 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  aunt  Deborah,  "  that  is 
precisely  what  I  would  have  said,  if  I  could." 
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CHAPTEE   Xm. 

**  There*!  nothing  in  thii  world  can  make  me  joy ; 
Life  is  u  tedioni  u  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsj  man.** 

For  many  a  long,  weary,  and  lonely  hour, 
Ned  Swiftfoot  had  renudned,  like  some  figure 
carved  fix>m  stone,  upon  the  settle  of  his 
dungeon,  ruioinating  upon  a  succession  of 
gloomy  thoughts.  At  length  the  clanking 
of  bolts  and  bars  roused  him  fix>m  his  reverie, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  ill-favoured  gaoler 
made  his  appearance. 

"  A  wisitor,"  briefly  announced  he.  "  Is 
he  to  come  in?" 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  returned  the  prisoner. 

"Can't  tell,"  rejoined  the  keeper,  "as  I 
didn't  ask,  and  he  didn't  say." 
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"Let  him  enter,"  said  Ned;  "for  it 
matters  not  who  it  is." 

"  Wery  good,"  replied  the  gaoler,  adding, 
as  he  flung  the  door  of  the  cell  wide  open, 
"you  may  come  in  there;  for  it  matters 
not  who  ye  are  or  what  ye  are.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  There's  no  occasion  to  mock  my  words 
or  to  laogh  at  my  misery  ! "  exclaimed  Ned 
passionately,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  making 
his  chains  and  manacles-  ring  again. 

"  There's  music  for  ye  ! "  said  the  gaoler, 
striding  from  the  cell.  "  Oh  !  but  you're  a 
lively  bird,  although  caged,  when  stirred  up  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha! — there's  music  for  ye!"  and 
then  he  jingled  the  huge  bunch  of  keys 
swinging  at  his  girdle,  and  danced  clumsily 
away. 

"  What,  Ned,  my  heart  of  oak ! "  ejacu- 
lated Mr  Fulton,  entering  the  dungeon,  and, 
catching  the  prisoner  by  his  handcuffed 
wrists,  he  gave  them  a  good,  honest  squeeze 
of  sincere  friendship  and  pleasure  at  again 
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seeing  his  companioii  and  partner  in  many  an 
nnlawM  expedition. 

^'  I  thought  and  hoped,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner, returning  the  pressure  of  the  rat- 
catcher's gripe  with  interest,  "that  you 
would  have  been  here  before," 

"An'  well,  Ned,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton, 
"and  so  did  I." 

"Why  didn't  you  come,  thra?"  returned 
Ned.  "  And  where  is  my  mother,  that  Ae 
doesn't  visit  me  ?" 

"  All  in  good  time,  lad,  all  in  good  time, 
lad,"  added  the  ratcatcher,  in  the  endeavour 
to  repress  the  prisoner's  fretting  impatience. 

"  Tell  me  quickly,  however,"  swd  Ned, 
taking  a  seat  by  the  already  resting  Mr 
Fulton. 

"  Then  to  the  first  part  of  the  question," 
replied  he  ;  "  I  didn't  come  before,  because 
I  could  not  have  been  of  any  use  before. 
And  to  the  last  part  of  it,  your  mother  haai't 
been  to  see  you,  because  she  couldn't." 
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"Why?"  briefly  asked  Ned,  whUe  the 
interest  of  his  question  was  portrayed  in  the 
anxiety  of  his  look. 

"  She's  a  little  too  poorly,  Ned,"  replied 
Mr  Fulton. 

"Not — ^not  very  so?"  said  the  prisoner 
huskily. 

"  Mind  ye  ! "  replied  the  ratcatcher,  "  I'll 
speak  the  truth.  Don't  be  afeard  that  I'll 
deoeive  ye.  She's  not  very  bad;  but  stiU 
so  shook  in  her — "  and  he  pointed  signifi* 
candy  to  his  head — "that  we  cannot  trust 
her  here  just  at  present." 

"  Not  mad  ? "  returned  Ned,  while  his  face 
became  deeply  lined  and  wrinkled,  and  his 
under  lip  quivered  while  he  spake. 

"  Not  exactly — ^not  exactly  mad,"  replied 
Mr  Fulton.  "No,  no,  no.  She'll  soon 
reeover  from  it." 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,"  cried  the  prisoner, 
datching  convulsiyely  at  the  hands  of  his 
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companion,  and  wringing  them  in  his  iron 
gripe. 

'^  I  have/'  replied  the  ratcatcher,  as  coolly 
as  the  tingling  blood  in  his  fingers  would 
permit.     "I  have,  Ned,  my  lad." 

"  Then  is  she  not  very  ill  ?"  asked  Ned, 
looking  with  a  steady,  inquiring  eye,  in  the 
face  of  his  informant. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr  Folton,  with  a  fervent 
wish  that  he  could  withdraw  his  fingers  from 
the  vice-like  hold  that  clasped  them.  ^^  No," 
repeated  he,  ^^I  do  not  think  that  she  is 
very  ill.  Her  brain  wanders  certainly,  and 
her  skin  and  tongue  are  dry  and  parched 
with  fever,  and  her  eyes  are  glassy  bright; 
but  still  all  will  soon  pass  away.  It's  only 
want  of  rest  that  makes  poor  Kit  thus 
poorly." 

"  Poorly ! "  repeated  the  prisoner.  "  The 
symptoms  are  bad,  very  bad,  I  think." 

^^  But  she's    been   mending  since    sunset 
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yesterday,"  returned  Mr  Pulton,  "  and  Fve 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so.  Carew  sat 
up  with  her  last  night,  and  is  of  the  same 
opinion  with  myself,  that  she's  improving 
every  hour." 

^^That  is  cheerM  to  hear,"  rejoined  the 
prisoner,  losing  some  of  his  anxiety.  ^^  My 
poor  old  mother  ! "  continued  he,  ^^  I'm  not 
going  to  cause  your  death,  too  ?" 

"To  be  sure  not,"  replied  his  friend. 
"  Certainly  not.  Kit's  like  a  piece  of  wire, 
and  is  just  as  tough.  .  She  may  be  shaken  ; 
bat  not  killed." 

"  And  you  honestly  believe  that  she'll 
recover?"  asked  Ned,  regaining  something 
like  composure. 

"  I  do,"  returned  Mr  Fulton ;  "  and 
having  settled  this  question  so  far  satis- 
factorily," he  continued,  "let  us  go  into 
other  matters.  But  first  of  all,"  said  the 
ratcatcher,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper 
a&d  glancing  stealthily  towards    the    door, 
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and  peeping  through  the  wide  and  gaping 
keyhole  to  see  if  a  glistening  eye  was  a 
witness  of  his  proceedings,  ^Met  us  assure 
ourselves  that  we're  not  watched." 

"  You  needn't  fear  that,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner. "  I  am  sure  that  we  are  not.  My 
gaoler  is  too  careless  of  aught  else  than  my 
safe  custody." 

^'  Humph  ! "  rejoined  the  ratcatcher,  pulling 
from  some  secret  depth  and  chasm  of  his 
coat  a  flask  of  pure,  unadulterated  spirit. 
^^  Then  take  a  good  stiff  dram  o'  that,  Ned* 
It  will  open  the  windows  of  your  brain,  and 
let  the  light  and  air  in.  Ha,  ha  !  What  a 
broom  for  cobwebs  is  good  wholesome  liquor ! " 

"  I  can  generally  think  better  without  such 
stifling  drinks,"  replied  Ned,  taking  the 
offered  flask.  ^'  But  I  feel  now  that  a 
draught  would  do  me  a  service,"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  gurgled  such  a 
deep,  long  drain  from  the  vessel,  that  caused 
Soaking    Bob's    experienced    eyes    in    such 
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matters  to  open  wide,  blink,  wink,  and  stare 
with  astonishment." 

"  In  good  faith,  Ned,  my  lad,"  gasped  he, 
as  his  companion  at  length  came  to  a  stop 
in  his  drink.  ^^  In  good  faith,"  repeated  he  ; 
"  but  jour  lungs  are  as  sound  as  acorns,  and 
your  breath  the  longest  /  ever  saw  ! " 

"Now,"  said  Ned,  upon  the  conclusion, 
of  his  pull  from  the  flask,  and  which  appeared 
to  have  no  more  effect  upon  his  breathing  or 
speech  than  if  it  had  been  a  pure,  limpid 
draught  from  the  stream.  "  Now,"  repeated 
he,  "  I'm  a  prepared  and  willing  listener. 
Speak  on." 

"  K  you  were  not  sharpened  up  with  such 
a  stinger  as  that,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  holding 
up  both  his  hands,  and  eventually  receiving 
the  flask  from  Ned's  hand,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done  than  he  applied  it  to  his  own 
lips.  "  If  you  were  not  sharpened  up  with 
such  a  stinger  as  that,"  repeated  he,  at  the 
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conclusion  of  the  refreshment,  ^^I  should 
be  quite  hopeless  of  ye,  Ned." 

^^But  admitting  that  the  grindstone  has 
whetted  my  thoughts,"  rejoined  the  prisoner, 
shaking  off  the  fit  of  his  melancholy  with  a 
desperate  effort,  "say  what  ye  have  to  say, 
and  say  it  quicUy,"  concluded  he,  with 
the  careless,  reckless  manner  of  old,  and 
making  his  manacles  clank  and  chink  as  he 
spoke. 

"  I  love  that  spirit  now,  Ned,"  returned 
Mr  Fulton.  "  In  this  dank,  chilly  ceU,  and 
with  such  checks  and  curbs  upon  your  Umbs, 
it  comes  warm  and  glowing  to  my  breast. 
There  is  life,  good,  strong,  capital  strength 
in  the  words  and  way  of  speaking  them.  I 
have,"  continued  he,  "felt  a  little  out  of 
sorts,  upon  other  occasions,  at  such  rollicking, 
roistering  ways;  but  now — ha,  ha! — they 
warm  me,  Ned,  yes,  yes — they  warm  the 
poor  old  man." 
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"Ha,ha,  ha!",  roared  Ned.  "The  poor 
old  man  !     Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  Hush  ! ''  returned  the  ratcatcher,  looking 
cautiouslj  round.  ^^  Don't,  Ned,  pray  don't. 
Recollect  walls,  sometimes,  have  ears." 

"  Not  they,"  repUed  Ned,  budly.  **  Not 
they.  Cat-footed,  lynx-eyed,  pricked«eared 
folk  say  so,"  continued  he,  increasing  in  his 
devil-may-care  bearing;  ^^but  it's  a  lie — a 
cursed,  naked  lie." 

^^  Stay,  stay,"  added  Mr  Fulton,  in  doubt 
upon  the  policy  of  placing  his  hand  over  the 
mouth  of  his  noisy  friend.  ^^  Stay,  stay. 
The  rats  between  them  have,  recollect." 

"  There  are  no  rats  here,"  said  Ned 
Swiftfoot.  ^^Not  even  a  rat  to  listen;  so 
fear  nothing." 

^^I  know,"  repUed  Mr  Fulton,  in  the 
softest  and  most  subdued  tone  possible  for 
him  to  drop  words  from  his  oily  tongue, 
^^  that  you  are  not  used  to  liquor,  Ned ;  but 
pray  don't  let  one  stiflGish  dram  overcome  and 

VOL.  n.  K 
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beat  your  reason  to  a  stand-still.  My  object 
was  to  warm  and  thaw  yonr  thinking  glue ; 
not  to  melt  it  into  a  thin,  wateiy  fluid." 

^^  No  fear,  no  fear,  old  Soaker,"  rejomed 
the  prisoner  more  quietly.  ^^  111  not  let  the 
liquor  flare  the  flame  too  high.*' 

^^  Can  you  still  manage  to  draw  it  a  little 
lower  in  the  aoek^t  ?"  asked  thQ  ratcatoher 
blandly. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Ned.  "  TU  be  as  tame  y 
a  dead  rabbit." 

"  Very  good,"  returned,  Mr  Fulton,  getting 
some  few  inches  nearer  to  the  side  of  his 
companion,  and  rendering  his  roice  to  the 
smallest  audible  tone.     ^^  Then,  Ust^." 

^^  With  both  my  ears  and  all  my  heart," 
replied  Ned. 

^^  You  are  tired  of  this,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Mr  Fulton,  making  a  circle  with  his  straight* 
ened  finger  to  the  narrow  and  cpnflned  walls 
of  the  cell. 

^^  As  heartily  tired  and  sick,"  replied  the 
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prisoner,  ^^  as  a  broken-winged  hawk  might 
be  of  the  ground  on  which  she  limps.*' 

^^I  hoped  so/'  shortly  replied  the  rat- 
catcher. 

"Why?"    asked    Ned,    with  a  start  of 

"When  the  wish  is  strong  to  be  fim," 
n^oiaed  Mr  Fulton,  "  the  ways  and  means 
are  particularly  near  and  close  relations." 

"Free!"  exclaimed  Ned.  "I  shall  not— 
oannot  be  free,  unless  found,  as  I  am,  guiltless 
of  the  crime" — and  his  strong  frame  shook 
as  he  spoke — "  with  which  I  am  charged." 

"  You  charged  yourself,  remember,"  rq)lied 
Mr  Fulton. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  prisoner,  bursting  into 
a  towering  passion ;  "  but  didn't  I  explain — " 

"To  be  sure  you  did,"  added  his  com- 
panion quickly. 

"WeUI" 

"And  the  explanation  wasn't  belieyed,  I 
think,"  returned  the  ratcatcher. 
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'^You  needn't  speak  so  cautiously/'  sud 
the  prisoner,  with  irritation  in  his  manner 
and  tone.  ^^You  know  it  wasn't  bdieved; 
but  that's  no  reason  that  it  shouldn't  be." 

"  Yes  it  is,"  repUed  Mr  Folton.  "  In  my 
opinion,  when  a  thing  has  failed,  from  the 
same  cause  it  may  fail  again." 

^^  Then  let  it  fail  and  be  cursed,"  rejoined 
the  prisoner.     ^^  I'm  prepared  for  any  event." 

^^  £h  ? "  inquired  the  ratcatcher. 

"  I  say,"  replied  Ned  loudly,  "  that  I  am 
ready  for  any  end  that  may  await  me. 
Liberty  or  the  gibbet." 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Mr  Fulton,  dosing  his 
eyes  and  shaking  his  head.  ^^  I  should  like 
to  see  you  free  again,  Ned.  It  was  a  fine, 
a  glorious  sight,'^  continued  he,  '^  for  a  man 
— supposing  he  wasn't  a  ranger  or  a  keeper — 
woman,  or  child  to  witness  you,  Bingwood, 
and  Dart,  chasing  and  running  into  a  deer. 
It  was,  upon  my  soul,  a  right  glorious  sight 
And    although    I- — from    a    few  trembling 
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motives  of  prudence — never  had  any  incli- 
nation  to  join  in  the  glory;  among  the 
hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  your  admirers  for 
the  bold,  fearless  act,  there  is  not  one,  Ned, 
that  ever  admired  the  act  more  than  Soaking 
Bob." 

"  What  y(?w?"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  "  not  one ; 
altiiough  I  lectured  ye  sometimes  upon  the 
danger  attending  it." 

^<  I  must  say  you  astonish  me;"  rejoined 
Ned. 

^^  And  you're  not  the  first  that  the  truth 
from  my  tongue  has  astonished,"  returned 
the  ratcatcher,  facetiously. 

Ned  laughed  at  this  reply  heartily,  and 
regained  all  his  good  humour. 

^*  There  was  nothing  on  earth  more  dashing 
or  more  fearlessly  performed,"  resumed  Mr 
Fulton,  still  dwelling  upon  the  subject.  ^^  At 
break  of  day,"  continued  he,  still  keeping 
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Ids  eyes  shut,  aad  resting  upon  the  powers 
of  his  imagination  for  the  faitfafnlness  of  his 
pictore;  '^a  fine,  fat,  ronnd-haonched,  deqh 
flanked,  broad*breasted,  thick-necked  buck 
was  roused  from  his  lair,  and  then  away 
went  Bingwood  like  a  fleet-winged  pigeon, 
making  the  air  echo  with  his  deep  bay  and 
musical  note.  Then  Dart  threw  his  thinner 
cry  to  the  leader  and  {ayoorite's  tongue,  and 
flew  to  the  work  with  a  no  less  hearty  will  to 
throat  the  game.  '  Have  at  him,  Singwood!' 
started  many  a  rustic  from  his  still  drowsy 
sleep.     And  whose  yoice  was  that,  Ifed?" 

^^Mine,"  shouted  the  prisono*,  with  a 
crimson  cheek  and  flashing  eye.  ^Mine,'' 
repeated  he,  jumping  to  his  feet. 

^'Stop,  stop,'^  returned  the  ratcatcher. 
^^Sit  down.  It's  no  use  getting  on  your 
legs  with  those  ornaments  and  rings  upon 
them.  A  man,  even  with  your  bone  and 
muscle,  couldn't  run  and  jump  thus  weighted." 
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^^  If  they  i?ere  but  off,  and  I  outside  these 
walls/'  added  the  prisoner,"  I  fed  now  that 
I  could  distance  my  own  shadow." 

^'Slower  speed,  Ned,"  said  Mr  Fulton, 
"and  one  that  wouldn't  make  your  mouth 
gape  very  wide,  would  soon  place  you  a  long 
distance  from  this  place." 

^^But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  so?" 
returned  the  prisoner,  reseating  himself  on 
the  settle  by  the  side  of  his  companion. 

^^  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  use," 
rqoined  Mr  Fulton,  in  a  myMerious  tone. 

^^  Say  what  you,  mean^"  added  the  prisoner, 
^  I  hate  iSBch  doaked  hints." 

'^  I  wiH,i  thsn,"  said  Mr  Fulton,  seriously 
taking  the  hand  of  his  companion.  ^^  Then 
the  sooner  you.  are  in  a  situation  to  show 
the  turnkeys  of  this  county  establishment 
your  heels  the  better." 

^^  But  tell  me  how  ? "  replied  the  prisoner, 
galled  at  the  seeming  impractibility  of  the 
suggestion. 
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^^  These,''  rejoined  the  ratcatcher,  bringing 
firom  a  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  three  files, 
a  strong  pair  of  pincers,  and  a  coil  of  watch 
spring,  jagged  like  a  saw,  '^  would  soon  effect 
the  escape  of  a  worse  mechanic." 

^'  And  would  you  advise  me  to  use  them  ?" 
asked  Ned. 

"Ay,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  forcing  the 
tools  into  his  hands.  "They're  your  only 
chance  to  give  your  enemies  the  slip." 

"  But—"  Ned  hesitated. 

"  Speak,"  returned  the  ratcatcher.  "  Ton 
trust  in  a  friend;  but  one,  remember,  that 
keeps  a  very  watchful  eye  to  his  own  oomforts 
and  security.  "  So,"  continued  he,  "  what 
you  have  to  say  let  it  be  said  now,  as  Fve 
no  intention  of  repeating  my  visits  very  often 
during  your  stay  here." 

"What  I  was  about  saying,"  added  the 
prisoner,  "is  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
trying  to  make  an  escape;  but  to  rely  upon 
the  defence  at  my  trial." 
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"Defence  at  your  trial,"  repeated  the 
ratcatcher,  with  a  sneer.     "  Pooh,  pooh  !  '^ 

"Why  do  you  think  the  truth  so  likely 
to  be  disbelieved?"  inquired  Ned. 

"Because  it  doesn't  appear  so,"  replied 
Mr  Fulton,  "  and  people  don't  wish  to  think 
that  it  is  true.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  having  any  power  in  these  parts, 
one  way  or  the  oiiier,"  continued  he,  "  are 
in  a  mind  to  swing  ye  by  the  neck.  Thafs 
the  reason  I  don't  think  the  truth  is  likely 
to  be  believed." 

"  I  have  more  friends  than  you  are  aware 
of,"  rejoined  Ned. 

"If  you  have,"  argued  the  ratcatcher, 
"  they're  too  few  to  do  ye  any  good  service. 
I  know  what  will — ^what  must  be  your  end 
if  you  remain  rotting  here  until  the  day  of 
trial.     Tou'U  die  the  death  of  a  dog." 

^^  Then  111  not  die  that,"  said  the  prisoner. 
"No,  by  God!"  exclaimed  he,  "if  I  am  to 
die  it  shall  be  no  such  tame,  sickening  death. 

K  2 
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To-night  and  I'll  nnshacUe  myself^  and  before 
sun-rise  be  as  free  as  the  lark  that  I  have 
often  kicked  unknowingly  from  her  nest." 

^^  Well  spoken,  Ned — ^well  said  I ''  exclaimed 
Mr  Fulton.  ^^But  have  you  thought  to 
what  point  you'll  steer  when  on  the  right 
side  of  these  thick,  stone-braced  walls  ? " 

"  Home,"  replied  Ned. 

^^  Pish  ! "  ejaculated  the  ratcatcher  pet* 
tishly. 

^^  Tou  might  as  well,  and  had  better,  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  breaking  out.** 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  prisoner- 

^' You'd  be  trapped  again  before  night," 
replied  Mr  Fulton,  "  in  spite  of  the  devil." 

"  Then  where  would  you  have  me  go  ?" 
inquired  Ned. 

"  To  the  coast  as  quick  ss  legs  or  any* 
thing  else  that  chance  may  present,"  returned 
the  ratcatcher,  "will  carry  you-  Then  get 
into  a  fishing-smack,  smu^Ier,  or  washing- 
tub,  and  get  out  to  sea,  and  away  from  all 
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due  and  trail  of  your  whereabouts  before  they 
haTe  time  to  get  upon  a  whiff  of  the  scent/' 

^'Yonr  advice,  Bob,  sounds  pleasingly," 
said  his  companion,  taming  restlessly  upon 
his  seat,  and  trying  to  fold  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  but  his  fetters  prevented  the 
movement,  and  he  dashed  his  arms  passionately 
hj  his  sides,  muttering  an  ill-concealed  curse 
while  he  did  so. 

f^Ifs  good,  healthy  advice,"  replied  Mr 
Fulton.  ^^It's  advice  that'U  save  ye,  and 
it's  backed  with  the  very  strength  and  spirit 
of  carrying  It  out,"  continued  he,  bringing 
forth  a  small  canvas  bag,  well  lined  with 
gold,  and  piessii^  it  into  Ned's  hand. 

For  some  few  seconds  not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  either.  Ned  remained  in  a 
thoughtfiil  posture,  looking  at  the  gold  as 
if  unconscious  of  what  he  held,  and  his 
lips  moved  in  council  with  his  secret  thoughts ; 
but  no  sound  came  from  them. 
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^^You  appear  to  be  in  doubt,"  remarked 
Mr  Fulton,  after  the  pause  bad  stretched 
beyond  the  endurance  of  his  patience. 

^^No/'  replied  his  companion,  ^^my  mind 
is  made  up." 

"You'll  follow  my  suggestion?" 

"  I  will,"  rejoined  Ned,  "  that  is  to  say,  the 
yariatioh  of  it  is  so  trifling  that  you'll  not 
consider — " 

"Let  me  know  what  it  is,"  interrupted 
Mr  Fulton,  earnestly.  "Your  variations 
may  be  terribly  daogerous." 

"  I  must  keep  them  to  myself  at  present," 
replied  Ned. 

"  Then  I'm  certain  there  is  danger,"  re- 
joined the  ratcatcher.  "  For  whenever,  Ned, 
you  keep  a  secret  fix)m  me  it  is  always  because 
of  the  risk  that's  in  it." 

"  There  is  none  in  this,"  added  the  prisons, 
thoughtfully;  "and  yet  I  will  not  tell  ye 
what  it  is." 
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"  WeU,  weU  ! "  exdaimed  Mr  Fulton, 
"when  you  say  *wfl'  or  will  ^no//  there's 
an  end  of  the  business  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  ril  be  with  you  at  sunrise,"  observed 
Ned.  "  These  walls  shall  not  hold  me  another 
day." 

"  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you  then,"  replied 
Mr  Fulton,  "  about  that  time — ^a  little  before 
rather  than  after  would  be  better,  mind  ye — 
at  the  comer  of  Marygold  lane." 

"  Shall  I  not  see  my  mother  ?"  inquired 
the  prisoner. 

"  What  would  be  the  use  ?"  returned  Mr 
Fulton.  Just  now  she  wouldn't  recognize 
you,"  continued  he,  "  and  if  missed  from  here 
early,  that,  perhaps,  would  be  the  first  place 
they'd  seek  you  in." 

"Let  it  be  so,  then,"  added  Ned. 

"  This  you  may  find  serviceable,  too,"  said 
the  ratcatcher,  tmtwisting  from  his  body  a 
long  coil  of  rope  made  with  horsehair.  "  It 
is  thin,  but  very  strong." 
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.  Ned  took  the  rope,  and  after  eyaminiT^ 
it,  asked  his  compaiiion  to  wind  it  round 
his  iraist,  under  his  garments. 

^^  There,  my  lad,"  remarked  Mr  Fulton, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  task,  ^'  now  yoa 
hare  tools  enough  for  a  job  which,  if  not 
done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  will  con- 
siderably diminish  my  good  opinion  of  ye.** 

'^  You  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain," 
replied  the  prisoner.  ^^  When  I'm  visited  for 
the  last  time  this  evening,"  he  continued, 
^^  m  commence  cutting  through  steel,  stone, 
and  iron." 

"Ay,  don't  be  in  a. hurry,"  rejoined  Mr 
Fulton.  "  Your  tools  are  so  good,  and  your 
will  so  strong,  that  it  won't  take  many  hours 
to  give  'em  the  slip,  I  know." 

"  When  these  crippling  rings  and  locks  are 
off^"  returned  Ned,  looking  at  his  wrists  and 
ankles,  ^^  I'll  be  out  in  the  crack  of  a  whip.** 

"I  know  you  will,"  said  the  ratcatcher. 
"And  now,  my  lad,"  continued  he,  "that 
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the  object  of  my  visit  is  oyer,  and  the  re- 
maining longer  might  create  suspicions,  Til 
say  God  speed  ye !" 

^^  Thanks,  many  thanks/'  returned  the 
prisoner,  grasping  the  hand  of  his  companion. 
"We  shall  soon  meet  in — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Mr  Fulton.  **  No 
doubt  about  it;  but  you  needn't  be  too  par- 
ticular in  mentioning  where.  I  hate  a  multi- 
tude of  words  in  important  affairs.  A  silent 
t<mgne,  Ned — a  silent  tongue  gives  promise 
of  a  prudait  head.  What  ho,  there!  let 
me  out." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

**  Hope  b  A  lover*!  staff  {  walk  henee  with  that, 
And  manage  it  againat  despuring  thoughts." 

There  were  but  a  few  hours  between  Mr 

Fulton's  departure  and  the  decline  of  the 

harbinger  of  the  day,  and  the  great,  glorious 

girer  of  life,  .but  they  hung,  or  seemed  to 

hang,  in  a  heavy,  sleepy,  slumbering  course, 

as  if  they  were  half  resolved  to  back  upon 

their  axles,  and  retrace  the  course  of  their 

diurnal  track.     Slow,  very  slow,  did  the  long 

streaking    shadows,    creeping    through   the 

barred  and  grated  aperture  of  the  prisoner's 

cell,  give  way  to  the  increasing  darkness,  till 

at  length  all  became  blended  in  one  thick, 

sombre  shade  and  hue.     And  then,  when  even 
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the  waning  light  told  that  the  time  was 
come  for  the  gaoler's  last  visit  to  the  cell,  he, 
too,  was  later  on  his  errand  than  his  wont. 
Such  is  ever  the  effect  of  the  tardy  move- 
ments of  those  whose  very  sluggishness  adds 
to  the  livid  flame  of  our  impatience. 

*^  May  I  grow  old  quicker  than  a  feather's 
scorched  in  hell ! "  exclaimed  he,  snapping  his 
teeth  together  with  rage,  ^^  but  this  is  more 
than  I  can  bear  as  I  ought  and  promised. 
The  very  daylight  has  been  creeping  into 
darkness  with  the  crawl  of  a  snail,  and  now 
that  grinning  mask  of  a  trapped  fox,  my 
gaoler,  seems  inclined  to  play  the  laggard. 
I  could  beat  his  brains  out  with  my  fetters." 

Ned's  rage  generally  increased  with  the 
qpeed  that  a  drprocket  reaches  its  altitude, 
and,  unlike  that  sparkling  composition  of 
smutty  charcoal  and  foul  saltpetre,  there  were 
no  limits  to  its  apex. 

Well  was  it  that  just  at  this  time  the 
beavy  tread  of  the  gaoler  was  heard  tramping 
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along  the  corridor,  and  at  every  i^de  tfaie 
gingUng  of  his  bunoh  of  antigne^fashionBd 
keys,  clinked  together  and  heralded,  in  a 
discordant  key,  his  now  welcome  approach. 

With  a  more  sturdy  thrust  than  nsoal  he 
threw  back  the  bolts  in  their  fastenings,  and 
kicked  the  door  of  the  cell  open  with  so 
sadden  and  abrupt  an  action  that  it  sqneaked 
loudly  upon  its  hinges,  as  if  in  agony  at  the 
rude,  blunt  in-comer's  untimely  riolence. 

^^  Well  I "  ejaculated  the  keeper — and  aa 
the  truth  must  be  chronicled  here,  it  should 
be  mentioned  at  this  particular  stage  of  the 
narrative,  that  a  certain  fringe  of  scarlet 
round  the  lids  of  his  eyes,  and  aii  tin* 
natural  fire  glistening  in  them,  maldng 
them  blink  and  wink  in  a  strangely  ftshioned 
style,  created  an  impression  that  he  had  been 
indulging  lately  in  potations  deep  as  they 
were  vigorous  in  producing  palpable  efliectB; 
<<  Well!"  repeated  he,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, bearing  in  one  hand  a  stone  jug  filled 
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with  a  quart  of  good  pure  water,  and  in  the 
other  a  loaf  of  dark-brown  wheaten  bread. 
"Here's  your  sapper,  my  singing  crow,  my 
merry  jackdaw,  my  croaking  raven.  Have 
ye  an  appetite  for  digestion?" 

'*  Put  down  the  food,"  replied  Ned,  sarUly, 
not  even  raising  his  eyes  to  look  at  his  visitor. 

"Food!"  repeated  the  gaoler,  bestowing 
a  sideway  glance  upon  the  load  in  each  of  his 
hands,  with  a  disdainful  twist  of  his  nether 
Up.     "  Ton  can  this  food  ?— I  don't." 

"  It's  the  only  kind  you  bring  me,"  rejoined 
the  prisoner. 

"  I  won't  deny  that,"  returned  the  gaoler, 
adTancing  with  a  staggering  effort  into  the 
odl.  *^I  wcfit  deny  that,"  repeated  he. 
"  But  th^,  d'ye  see,  it's  the  county 
allowance." 

^^  Then  leare  it,  and  leave  me,"  said  Ned. 
^*  I  am  satisfied." 

"Are  ye?"    returned  he.     "Then  what 
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I've  got  to  say  is  that  you're  easier  satisfied 
than  I  should  be  ;   that's  all/' 

His  prisoner  made  no  answer  or  observation. 

^^  That  was  a  wery  nice  kind  of  a  wisitor," 
said  the  gaoler,  putting  down  the  untempting 
viands,  and  standing  with  unsteady  gait, 
*^  a  wery  nice  kind  of  a  wisitor,"  repeated 
he.     "  What's  his  name  ?" 

"Fulton,"  briefly  replied  Ned.  ^- 

"  Then  Fulton's  a  jolly  good  fellow,'*  re- 
joined he,  "  and  carries  as  nice  a  drop  of 
pure  good  liquor  about  him  as  was  ever 
my  good  lot  to  taste.  Taste,  though!" 
continued  he.  "Ha,  ha,  ha  I  But  he 
made  me  drain  every  drop  from  his  flask, 
although  I  couldn't  do  it  in  one  pull.  No, 
no,  no.  It  took  a  couple — a  good  couple, 
if  I  may  so  say,  of  long,  strong  pulls." 

Ned  now  raised  his  eyes  to  the  features  of 
the  gaoler,  and,  seeing  the  policy  of  the  rat- 
catcher glowing  in  the  countenance  of  the 
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gaoler,  a  smile  took  the  place  of  the  sneer 
upon  his  lips,  as  he  felt  that  this  might  be  of 
material  assistance  in  facilitating  his  escape. 

^^  Ton  look  good-humoured  now/'  said  the 
gaoler,  observing  the  change  in  his  pri- 
soner's demeanour,  ^^  and  as  I  should  like  to 
leaye  you  in  one,  by  way  of  change,  I'U 
bid  ye  good  night." 

^^  Good  night,"  said  his  prisoner,  and  he 
congratulated  himself  that  he  was  at  length 
left  alone. 

^^And  now,"  said  Ned,  communing  with 
himself,  while  a  warm  glow  spread  itself  from 
head  to  heel  ^^  for  freedom." 

The  files  had  been  well  chosen  for  the  uses 
to  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  Hard, 
sharp,  and  rasped  deeply,  so  that  their  teeth 
would  not  wear  smooth  in  a  work  of  length 
and  difficulty,  Mr  Fulton  proved  himself  to 
be  no  novice  in  the  selection,  and  the  jagged 
watch  spring  evinced  a  superior  knowledge 
of  what  would  make  its  way  through  steel 
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and    iron  posseasing    loore   than    ordmarj 
raustanoe. 

The  irons  upon  Ned's  wrists  were  coupled 
together  with  two  long  and  thick  links^  which 
gaye  him  much  use  of  his  hands,  although 
they  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  his 
labour,  and  these  were  the  first  objects  of 
his  attack.  Quickly  he  drew  the  keenest 
file  that  he  possessed  across  the  end  of  the 
links,  which  constant  friction  had  worn  con- 
siderably thinner  than  the  centre  of  them, 
tffAy  pausing  eyery  now  and  then  in  his 
work  to  listen  if  the  grating  noise  eaoaed 
any  attention  within,  he  severed  them  befoi^ 
the  perspiration  upon  hb  brow  began  to 
trickle  down  in  globes  upon  his  cheeks. 

With  a  throb  of  pleasure  they  fdl  apart, 
and  then,  with  renewed  yigour,  he  commenced 
filing  each  of  the  thick-locked  clasps  from 
his  fretted  wrists. 

Had  not  the  moon,  now  rising  brilliantly, 
and  without  a  cloud  to  dim  her  lustre,  dipped 
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a  bright  ray  through  the  grate  of  the  cell, 
aad  afforded  sufficient  light  for  the  labourer's 
work,  moniing  must  hare  broken  long  before 
it  could  haye  been  completed.  But  now  he 
woJd  see  to  keep  cutting  in  the  same  spot^ 
and  although,  with  the  weight  and  eagerness 
gf  his  nerved  hand,  it  slipped  oeoasionally, 
and  inflicted  many  a  flesh  wound,  yet  he 
maintained  his  purpose  steadily,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  one  of  the  clasps  fell  clanking 
on  the  stones  with  a  startling  sound.  Then 
with  the  freed  and  unburdened  hand  he 
worked  afresh,  and  it  was  not  many  minutes 
before  the  othco:  snapped  from  his  wrist.  As 
his  irons  were  removed  so  did  Ned's  spirits 
and  energies  mount.  He  could  scarcely  re** 
frain  from  giving  a  ^^  whoop "  of  delight  as 
he  commenced  sawing  at  the  heavy  fetters 
riveted  to  his  ankles.  These,  indeed,  proved 
to  be  tougher  material,  or  at  least  thicker; 
for  the  file  seemed  to  make  but  little  im-> 
pression  upon  the  massive  ring,  although  he 
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ground  his  teeth  with  the  energy  with 
which  he  laboured,  and  the  perspiration 
trickled  from  eyery  pore  in  his  body,  until  it 
streamed  from  him.  At  length,  howeyer, 
he  felt  that  the  instrument  was  becoming 
buried  in  the  metal,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  the  obstinate  fetter  was  cut  in 
twain. 

Ha,  ha  ! — ^yes,  his  heart  laughed,  but  not 
a  sound  came  from  his  lips.  No,  he  sawed 
on,  and  on,  and  on  in  silence,  until  his  muscles 
ached  and  his  joints  cramped,  and  his  tongue 
became  parched  with  thirst,  and  he  felt 
that  a  draught  of  water  would  haye  been  a 
taste  of  heayen;  but  his  pitcher  had  long 
since  been  emptied  of  the  last  drop.  Still 
he  would  haye  sung  or  whistled,  had  not,  for 
once,  and  perhaps  the  only  time  in  his  life, 
a  feeling  of  prudence  oyercome  the  impulse. 

One  more — ^yes,  one  more  good,  hearty 
minute's  work,  Ned,  and  ^*  the  consummation 
so  deyoutly  wished  for"  shall  be  accomplished* 
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There,  now  you  axe  free,  free — ^from  manacles 
at  least — as  the  mountain  roe.  There  are 
no  dangling,  chinking,  clanking  irons  upon 
your  limhs  now,  Ned,  and  if  they  are  galled 
and  fretted  here  and  there,  stiU  they  are 
left  with  no  weakness  in  them.  No,  they 
are  as  they  were,  well-knit  and  girted  with 
sinewy  strength,  and  fit  for  aught  that  might 
become  a  man,  and,  mayhap,  a  little  more. 

Ned  took  two  or  three  strides  across  his 
cell,  and  stretched  his  arms  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  no  longer  encumbered 
with  the  fetters  and  manacles,  and  after  thus 
employing  some  few  minutes,  and  haying 
regained  his  breath  and  exhaustion,  he  stood 
looking  at  the  grated  window  as  if  deter- 
mining what  course  to  take. 

^^  That's  my  only  outlet,  I  think,"  said  he, 
communing  with  himself.  ^^  If  I  worked  my 
way  to  the  inside,  I  should  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  or  steer;  and  if  I  climbed  that 
yawning  chimney  and  forced  the  bars  which 
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are  certain  to  be  placed  here  and  there  across 
it,  I  should  be  at  a  loss,  perhaps,  how  to  get 
from  the  roof;  for  although  my  line  is  strong 
and  tough,  there's  not  enough  of  it  to  dangle 
for  a  drop  to  the  ground.  No,  that's  the 
loophole  for  my  escape,  and  yet  to  reach 
the  bars  to  cut  them  through,  seems  to  be 
beyond  my  power,"  continued  he,  glancing 
round  the  cell  for  the  means  of  climbing  to 
the  grating,  some  twelve  feet  above  his  head. 
But  there  was  nothing.  ^^K  I  could  bnt 
fix  myself  even  with  the  clutch  of  two 
fingers  to  a  single  bar,"  said  he,  ^^Fd 
cut  through  double  the  stop  in  a  handful  of 
seconds." 

Like  a  panther  in  a  cage,  Ned  paced  to 
and  fit),  and  momentarily  increased  in  the 
desperate  determination  of  getting  on  the 
outside  of  his  prison. 

^^I  have  it,"  said  he,  between  his  teeth, 
in  a  hissing  whisper,  as  if  the  thought,  quickly 
engendered,  was  scarcely  ripened  for  action; 
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"  I  liave  it/'  repeated  he,  and  then  he  stood 
measoring  the  distance  from  the  ground  to 
the  grating.     Ned's  movements  followed  in 
quick   succession    upon    the    compassing    of 
them,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  began  digging 
with  the  point  of  his  stoutest  file  into  the 
wall,   some  four   feet   from  the   floor,    and 
immediatelj    tmder     the    barred     window. 
The  stones  were  old  and  hardened  by  time, 
and  it  occupied  many  minutes  of  vigorous 
work  to  produce  an  impression  upon  them. 
The  ffparks  flew  from  the  steel,  and  clicked 
against  the  grey,  age-worn  flints,  until  there 
appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  more  sound  than 
anything  else  in  Ned's  arduous  labour.     Be- 
tween each  stroke  he  turned  a  quick  ear  to 
listen  if  his  proceedings  were  overheard  ;  but 
finding   no   apparent  disturbance    had  been 
created,  he  continued  his  task  with  a  steady 
perseverance  to    attain    his    purpose.      At 
last,  a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  the  admittance 
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of  a  hand,  or  the  end  of  a  foot,  was  made, 
and  then  he  commenced  another,  some  few 
inches  ont  of  the  perpendicular,  and  about 
three  feet  from  the  one  already  formed. 
Progressing  in  this  way,  and  raising  himself 
from  one  to  the  other  by  using  the  small 
cavities  as  he  would  the  steps  of  a  ladder, 
he,  after  some  four  hours'  incessant  toU,  found 
himself  within  reach  of  the  grating. 

Then  he  began  filing  the  rusty,  neglected 
bars,  which  crumbled  before  his  toothed 
watch-spring  saw,  as  if  they  had  been  wax 
before  the  pressure  of  heated  iron.  To  driye 
three  from  their  fastenings  was  but  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  then — ^for  he  could 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure — Ned  dashed 
his  clenched  fist  through  the  window,  made 
of  horn, — ^glass  being  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  that  prison  an  unknown  luxury, — 
and  he  felt  the  fi'esh  breath  of  the  scarcely 
breathing  mom  as  it  streamed  through  the 
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aperture,  and  fanned  hb  heated,  glowing 
cheek,  and  cooled  his  clammy  lips  with  the 
freshness  of  her  dewy,  maiden  kiss. 

He  almost  pauJ  to  inhale  lie  breeze, 
laden  with  the  faint  perfiime  of  the  closed 
rose  and  jessamine;  but  the  pale  streak  of 
light  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  shrill 
clarion  crow  of  some  wakeM  cock,  gave 
tidings  of  the  coming  day,  and  so  he  made  no 
check  in  his  yet  uncompleted  labours.  And 
now  he  found  the  priceless  value  of  Mr 
Fulton's  gift  in  the  shape  of  the  horse-hair 
rope,  and  finding  from  its  generous  length, 
and  anticipating,  correctly,  that  he  might  be 
in  farther  requisition  of  it,  he  passed  it  round 
a  couple  of  the  bars  of  the  grating  until  it 
reached  the  middle,  without  fixing  a  loop  or 
knot,  and  then,  grasping  both  the  ends, 
squeezed  himself  through  the  aperture  head- 
foremost, and  let  himself  slide  gently  down- 
wards.     Upon  getting  to  the  end  of   the 
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line,  as  it  was  then  doubled,  his  feet  stiU 
dangled  in  the  air,  and,  having  mounted  a 
gallery  to  be  conducted  into  his  cell,  he  was 
ignorant  how  &r  terra  firma  might  be  firom 
them. 

"  If  not  my  neck,  I  may  break  my  1^," 
thought  he,  as  he  hung  suspended  by  a  firm  hold, 
^^  and  one  would  be  about  as  bad  as  the  other." 

For  a  few  seconds  he  maintained  his 
doubtful  position,  and  then,  his  determination 
being  taken,  he  let  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
line  run  through  his  fingers,  and  fdl,  some- 
what heavily,  on  the  paved  court  beneath,  a 
distance  of  little  less  than  eighteen  feet. 
But  triflingly  bruised,  however,  by  the  fall, 
he  jumped  upon  his  feet,  and  hurried  towards 
the  outer  wall,  which  presented  a  still  more 
formidable  barrier  to  his  flight  than  the 
obstacles  he  had  overcome.  This  boimdary 
of  the  prison  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  in  height,  and,  slanting  inwards,  with 
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a  smooth  surface  of  brick,  offered  an  i^ppa- 
r^tly  insurmountable  obstruction  to  the 
prisoner's  escape. 

Without,  howeyer,  an  instant's  reflection, 
Ned  took  his  files  from  his  girdle,  where  they 
had  been  fixed,  and  tied  them  in  their  centres 
to  the  end  of  his  trusty  cord,  then  receding 
some  paces  from  the  wall,  he  threw  the  line 
hummingly  over  the  top,  with  the  yiew  of 
catching  the  coping  of  the  wall  with  the 
files,  so  as  to  get  a  firm  hold  and  strain  upon 
the  rope.  Once,  twice,  and  eyen  thrice  he 
cast  them  in  yain ;  but  the  fourth  time  they 
caught  the  projecting  ledge,  and  straining  upon 
the  line  and  finding  that  it  would  bear  him, 
he  drew  himself  up,  hand  oyer  hand,  and 
reached  the  top  in  safety,  although  a  jerk 
now  and  then  in  his  progress  gaye  him  the 
fearful  information  that  his  means  of  ascent 
were  anything  but  firmly  fixed.  It  was  not 
the  work  of  a  second  to  secure  the  line  so 
as  to  let  himself  down  from  the  height,  and 
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then^^letting  it  ran  through  his  hands  until 
they  felt  as  if  clutching  livid  iron,  he  dropped 
upon  his  feet  like  a  light-limbed  cat,  and, 
turning  one  look  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  if  in 
his  triumph,  he  gave  two  or  three  bounds,  like 
a  stag  before  he  starts  at  his  utmost  speedy 
and  then  away  he  went  with  his  heart  in  his 
foot,  to  gain  the  longest  distance  in  the 
shortest  time  within  the  power  and  stretch 
of  his  thews  and  sinews. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

**  Hie  strongest  oaths  are  straw 

To  the  fire  i*  the  blood." 

Mr  B^ton  had  been  pacing,  long  before  the 
break  of  day,  in,  about,  and  round  the  spot 
appointed  for  the  meeting  with  Ned  Swift- 
foot,  for  he  never  for  a  moment  believed 
but  that  the  proposed  scheme  for  his  escape 
would  be  accomplished,  more  particularly 
when  he  thought  of  the  means  he  had  fur- 
nished with  so  much  care  and  circumspection. 
Still  Ned  came  not.  The  flickering  stains 
faded  one  by  one  before  the  broader  light 
of  day,  and  the  sun's  rays,  darting  from  the 
east  with  a  sudden  burst,  shut  out  at  once 
the  remaining  struggling  lights  which  alone 
can  shine  when  earth's  lamp  is  hidden. 

L  2 
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^^  He  certainly  couldn't  haye  failed,"  solilo- 
qnized  the  ratcatchier,  striding  onwards  with 
his  chin  bent  upon  his  breast.  ^^  Failed  I  ^^ 
repeated  he.  "  No — he  woidd  haye  burrowed 
through  a  dozen  such  ancient  earths  with 
those  tools,  or  I  mistake  my  man.  Then  why 
isn't  he  here?  Humph!"  exclaimed  Mr 
Fulton,  ^^  I  might  as  well  ask  why  the  seeds 
of  the  downed  thistle  whirl,  twirl,  twist,  and 
twine  before  they  reach  the  ground.  T^^y 
haye  their  yagaries,  and  he  has  his.  And  yet 
who  can  tell  the  why  or  the  wherefore  ?" 

Mr  Fulton  continued  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  lane,  until  the  daylight  became  so  positiye 
that  he  began  to  dwell  upon  the  prudence 
of  retiring  into  the  depths  of  a  neighbouring 
ditch,  or  behind  the  crabbed  trunk  of  a 
stunted  pollard  hard  by,  instead  of  exposing 
himself  to  the  inquisitiye  eye  of  the  glaring 
sun. 

"  K  anybody  should  see  me  here,"  thought 
he,    ^4t  will  be  a  matter  of  question  why  I 
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was  here.  Confonnd  it ! "  and  as  the 
thoughts  take  sometimes  loose  reins  with  the 
better  judgment,  Mr  Fulton  took  the  liberty 
of  expressing  his  in  that  form,  which  a 
bystander,  at  some  little  distance,  might  have 
become  acquainted  with  without  the  exercise 
and  straining  of  his  sharpest  sense  of  hearing. 
"  Confound  it,"  repeated  he,  "  Tm  losing  all 
patience  with  his  tardiness." 

"  Then  lose  no  more,"  called  a  voice, 
"  lose  no  more,"  repeated  he  ;  "  but  hark 
back  to  what  is  lost !  Here  I  am,  Soaking 
Bob ;  now  cap  and  regain  your  lost  patience." 

"  Thank—"  Mr  Fulton  had  a  powerful 
inclination  to  thank  God  !  but  checking  him- 
self in  the  remembrance  that  he  had  sa 
frequently  neglected  his  thanksgivings  that 
it  would  savour  untimely  then  to  commence 
one,  he  concluded  the  sentence  by  ^^  thank- 
ing his  stars  and  garters,  and  blessing  his 
eyes  that  they  then  saw  an  object  within  the 
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compass  of  their  range  so  solicitously  anti- 
cipated." 

^^Ned,  my  lad,"  said  he,  dutching  his 
outstretched  hand,  ^^it's  better  than  eye- 
water to  inflamed  eyes  to  see  ye.  What  has 
made  ye  so  long?" 

^^  Ask  no  questions,"  replied  Ned  Swift- 
foot.  ^^  And  if  an  hour  or  two  later  than  we 
agreed  upon ;   stUl  here  I  am." 

^^  An'  I  am  right  truly  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  those  words  are  the  truth,  Ned," 
rejoined  the  ratcatcher.  ^^  'Fore  God !  I 
began  to  doubt  whether  you'd  not  been  foiled 
in  the  breaking  from  the  trap?" 

^^  I  could  have  broken  through  a  dozen 
such  in  this  time,"   said  Ned  boastfiilly. 

'^  Then  what  made  you  so  long  after  your 
time?"    returned  the  ratcatcher. 

"Eh?"    repUed  Ned. 

"  I  say,"  repeated  Mr  Fulton,  "then  what 
made  you  so  long?" 
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"  Dam'me  ! "  replied  Ned.  "  You're  not 
my  confessor,  are  ye?" 

"Ned,  Ned,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  in  an 
admonishing  tone  and  manner,  "you've 
been  gallivanting;  and  I  must  say,"  continued 
he,  "that  such  a  course  is  worse  than  ill 
timed.  It  tastes,  my  dear  lad,  at  this  nick 
of  circumstances,  especially  peppered  with 
desperation,  and  I  hate  that  slip-knot  in  a 
man's  manners.  It  is  certain  to  hang  him 
in  a  very  awkward  predicament." 

"  Give  me  no  more  of  your  preaching," 
returned  Ned ;  "  I'm  in  no  cue  to  listen  to 
sermons.  Say  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and 
111  do  it." 

"  Get  away  from  here,"  added  Mr  Fulton, 
"  as  quickly  as  your  means  and  power  will 
enable  ye." 

"  I  know  that  you  speak  for  my  safety  and 
welfare,"  said  Ned  Swiflfoot,  wringing  the 
hand  of  his  companion — "  but  I  cannot,  will 
not  stir  an  inch." 
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Mr  Fulton's  eyes  stretched  with  such  pal- 
pable, aninitigated  astonishment  at  the  hearing 
of  these  words,  that  he  did  nothing  but 
continue  to  stretch  them,  and,  considering 
the  earnestness  of  the  labour,  perhaps  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  his  entire  occupation. 

^^No,"  observed  Ned,  after  a  lengthened 
pause,  ^^I  will  remain  and  defy  the  pack 
that  have  tried,  in  vain,  to  run  me  down 
for  years." 

^^  But  you  promised  to  gain  the  coast," 
replied  Mr  Fulton,  scarcely  able  to  hear  with 
the  caknness  of  his  general  bearing,  the  decla- 
ration of  his  friend  and  partner,  ^^  as  quickly 
as  legs  would  carry  ye." 

"Did  I?"  said  Ned  briefly,  and  even  if 
sullenly  was  mentioned,  the  truth  would  have 
borne  out  the  description  of  the  tone  and 
manner. 

"Tes,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  "you  did, 
and  if  I'd  thought  your  resolution  would  have 
been  so  quickly  and  unreasonably  changed^ 
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much  trouble  would  and  should  have  been 
saved  to  both  of  us." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  quickly  inquired 
Ned. 

"Don't  be  angry,  Ned,  my  good  lad," 
returned  the  ratcatcher,  ^^  and  I  will  tell  you 
my  meaning.  I  need  not  have  assisted,  and 
you  had  no  occasion  to  apply  the  assistance, 
in  breaking  out  of  a  place  which  you  will 
visit  again  before  sunset.  Much  thought, 
talk,  labour,  and  trouble  would  have  been 
prevented." 

^^You  think,  then,  that  I  shall  be  again 
taken?" 

''Thinkr  exclaimed  Mr  Fulton.  "No 
one  studying  his  ease  would  exert  himself  so 
much  as  to  give  a  thought  upon  the  subject. 
I  am  sure  you  will,"  continued  he,  "  without 
thinking." 

"  Then  we  will  see  whether  your  judgment 
prove  correct  or  not,"  said  Ned. 

"  But  why,"  ejaculated  the  ratcatcher,  in 
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the  most  irritable  tone  he  had  yet  displayed 
towards  the  only  being  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained a  feeling  of  interest  in,  save  the  espe- 
cial one  he  entertained  for  himself — ^'but 
why,"  repeated  he,  "  this  sudd^  change  in 
your  resolve?" 

"  You  have  asked,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
answered,"  replied  his  companion.  ^^  Listen. 
I  told  ye  that  I  had  more  Mends  than  yon 
were  aware  of." 

"  You  did." 

^^  If  I  had  not  gone  to  the  vicarage  before 
coming  here,"  continued  Ned,  in  an  under 
tone,  *'  Grace  Wells  would  have  been  at  the 
prison  before  the  sun  had  quite  risen.  As 
it  was,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  prevent  her 
starting." 

The  ratcatcher  looked  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an 
electrifying  machine  or  galvanic  battery. 

"  Nor  would  it  have  been  the  first  visit," 
resumed  Ned.     "For  not    a    morning   has 
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passed  but  she  has  been  with  me  about  day- 
break." 

"  If  I  had  known  this,"  replied  Mr  Fulton, 
considerably  shaken  from  his  propriety,  ^'  I 
should  have  advised  and  acted  very  dif- 
ferently." 

"But  what  do  you  now  recommend?" 
returned  Ned.  "  So  that  it  be  not  in  direct 
opposition  to  her  wishes,  I  will  act  upon  your 
advice." 

"  And  what  are  those  wishes  ? "  asked  the 
ratcatcher. 

"  Not  to  quit  the  country,"   said  Ned. 

"  Then  I  have  nothing  to  advise,"  replied 
Mr  Fulton.     "  Nothing." 

"I  will  not  say  that  Grace — " 

^^  Grace  ! "  repeated  the  ratcatcher  in  a 
whisper,  as  if  weighing  the  familiar  tone  of 
his  companion.     "  Grace — ^indeed  ! " 

"I  will  not  say  that  Grace,"  continued 
Ned  Swiftfoot,  "regretted  my  unexpected 
freedom;    but  she  feared  the  consequences 
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might  be  very  injurious  to  me  in  the  end, 
even  if  I  was  never  re-taken." 

"How  so?"   asked  Mr  Fulton. 

"In  men's  estimation,"  replied  Ned. 

"Pooh!"  added  the  ratcatcher.  "Is 
that  aU?" 

"  And  is  it  not  enough  ?" 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  consider  it  more  than 
enough,"  returned  Mr  Fulton.  "  As  to  that 
part  of  the  business,  I  think,  as  far  as  you're 
concerned  " — and  he  finished  his  observation 
by  puffing  an  imaginary  atom  from  the  end 
of  his  fore  finger  on  his  dexter  hand. 

"  Well ! "  added  his  companion,  "  then 
you  have  nothing  to  say,  and  I  must  take 
my  own  course." 

"And  what  is  that?"  inquired  Mr 
Fulton. 

"I  shall  go  home,"  returned  his  com- 
panion. 

"  No,"  said  his  friend  abruptly.  "  You 
must  not  do  that." 
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"Why  not?"  asked  Ned. 

"  If  I  had  known  before  what  I  now  do," 
said  Mr  Fulton  deliberatelj,  "  I  might,  and 
indeed  should,  have  taken  a  different  course 
for  your  welfare ;  but  let  that  pass.  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine,  and,  perchance,  it  might  be 
none  of  yours." 

"It  was  a  secret,  sealed  and  forbidden 
until  now,"   observed  his  companion. 

"So  I  thought  Ukdy,"  returned  the  rat- 
catcher, "and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
caution.  But  like  many  cautions  in  this 
world,  they  prove  dangerous  in  the  end. 
Now,  my  lad,  hark  ye !  It's  no  use  what- 
ever to  try  back  to  what  I  wovld  have  done 
if  I  had  known  that  you  had  had  such  a 
powerftd  friend  at  court.  Tour  escape,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  was  bent  upon,  neither  did  I 
lean  against  a  single  reed.  If  you  had  failed 
in  making  a  burst  of  it,  Ned,  a  very  rickety 
old  woman  would  have  called  upon  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"   inquired  Ned. 
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^^Bamfidd  Carew  was  prepared  with  a 
disguise  that  would  have  deceived  the  devil," 
replied  the  ratcatcher ;  "  and  in  the  event  of 
your  escape  by  force  proving  a  failure — 
which,  upon  maturer  thought,  we  considered 
the  best  course  to  pursue  at  first — ^he  would 
have  put  the  stratagem  into  play,  and  de- 
pended upon  the  last  as  the  sailor  does  the 
sheet  anchor." 

^^  And  what  was  this  stratagem  ?"  asked 
Ned. 

"  Merely  this,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  "  that 
he  would  have  entered  the  cell  as  your  aged 
and  heart-broken  mother,  and  exchanged 
places  with  you." 

"  Considerate,  truly,"  returned  Ned. 

"  Tou  would  have  found  it  so,"  added  the 
ratcatcher,  "  in  case  of  a  mishap." 

^'  I  know  it,"  said  his  companion,  ^'  and 
ought  not  to  have  spoken  so  regardlessly  of 
it ;  but  say  on." 

<<  You  are  out,  and  should  keep  so,"  replied 
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Mr  Fulton.  "  Whatever  you  may  be  told, 
whatever  you  may  think,  you  are  on  the  right 
side  of  the  hedge,  and  so  remain." 

"  I  will,"  rejoined  Ned,  "  if  I  can." 

"  There  can  be  no  ifs  in  the  case,"  re- 
turned the  ratcatcher,  "  if  you  stretch  away 
for  the  coast." 

"  That  I  promised  not  to  do,"   said  Ned. 

"  Then  follow  your  own  bent,"  replied  his 
friend.     "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  But  even  you  couldn't  advise  me  to  flee 
from  one — " 

"  Pish  ! "  interrupted  Mr  Fulton.  "  Yes, 
I  could.  Tour  safety — ^your  neck  depends 
upon  your  getting  hence.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  kickshaws  ! " 

*^  I  have  no  more  conmiitted  a  deed  by 
which  my  life  is  forfeited  than  you  have," 
observed  his  companion. 

^^  What  does  that  matter,"  returned  the 
ratcatcher,  "  if  you're  hung  in  the  belief 
that  you  have?" 
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^^  As  far  as  concerns  myself — ^" 

^'  And  that's  the  concern  with  which  we 
have  only  to  do,"  intermpted  Mr  Fulton. 
"  I  might  have  recommended  a  different  pro- 
ceeding/' continued  he,  **  if  Fd  been  aware 
of  all  that  I  now  know.  As  it  is,  I  say  go, 
and  go  at  once." 

"You  think,  then,"  replied  Ned,  "that 
my  escape  would  weigh  against  me*?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"   rejoined  Mr  Fulton. 

"  So  Grace  said,"  returned  Ned,  "  and 
yet  she  entreated  of  me  not  to  flee." 

"  And  what  were  her  hopes  in  the  event 
of  your  being  re-taken? — which  event  is  a 
certainty,"  continued  the  ratcatcher. 

"  My  innocence — " 

"  Fudge  ! "   exclaimed  Mr  Fulton. 

"  And  the  interest  being  made  by  many 
of  her  most  influential  friends,"  resumed 
Ned,  without  noticing  the  interruption, 
except  by  a  flashing  eye,  "  for  my  fair  and 
impartial  defence." 
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"  That's  better,"  observed  the  ratcatcher. 
"  That's  better  than  the  innocence,  that  is." 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  his  companion.  "  Now 
that  ye  know  the  reason  of  her  desiring  me 
not  to  escape  from  the  country — what  do  you 
say  to  my  braving  the  danger?" 

"  What,  to  meet  it  ?"   inquired  Mr  Fulton. 

"  Ay,"  repUed  Ned. 

^^  If  decided  not  to  make  a  quick  and  certain 
clearance,"  rejoined  the  ratcatcher,  "I  should 
advise  ye  to  give  yourself  up  at  once  for 
trial." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Ned.  "I  couldn't  do 
that  yet.  I  must  have  a  few  hours — ^nay, 
a  few  days'  liberty.  I've  won  them,  and  I'll 
enjoy  them." 

"  I  trust,  if  that's  your  resolution,"  replied 
Mr  Fulton,  "  that  you  may  be  allowed  the 
pleasure." 

"  I  ufill  have  it,"  rejoined  Ned,  "  and  you 
shall  see  that  I  will." 
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"  Then  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning," 
returned  the  ratcatcher.  "  For  when  you  say 
you  ^  will/  I  know  you  mean  it,  and  I  can't 
but  think  your  society  particularly  dangerous 
just  now." 

Ned  waved  his  hand  at  the  commencement 
of  Mr  Fulton's  concluding  remark,  and  before 
it  was  finished  was  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

**  He  had  not  apprefaennon 
Of  roaring  teiTon " 

Home  !  let  it  be  never  so  humble,  still  finds 
a  whispered  echo  in  the  humblest  heart. 
Like  the  breathed  prayer  of  the  penitent 
gains  the  readiest  road  to  heaven,  and  is  there 
treasured  as  the  most  grateful  offer,  so  the 
thought  of  home  and  of  childhood  forms  the 
priceless  offering  to  the  shrine  of  mortal 
adoration. 

The  good  and  the  happy — ^those  on  whom 
the  hand  of  misfortune  has  so  lightly  rested 
that  the  gaunt  and  lank  necessities  and  cares 
of  others  sound  but  as  tales  to  fan  their 
^pnpathy— -ever  turn  to   the    remembrance 
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of  ^^  the  old  house  at  home/'  with  smiles  and 
thoughts  of  merry,  gladsome  tales  of  Christmas 
revels  and  of  harvest  homes,  and  the  wedding 
days  of  village  lad  and  lassie.  And  should 
the  thought  be  mingled  with  regret  that  the 
scenes  and  actors  may  have  passed — and 
passed  away  for  ever — still  it  is  blended  with 
the  recalling  of  those  hours  when  joy  floated 
above  joy,  and  life  was,  indeed,  but  a 
summer's  day. 

Then  those  with  whom  sorrow  alone  has 
tracked  their  footsteps  in  the  weedy  path  of 
their  pilgrimage,  and,  mayhap,  has  driven 
far,  far  from  the  well-remembered  roof  'neath 
which  the  first  xnrattle  of  infancy  was  lisped, 
will  still  turn — oh  yes !  they  will  still  turn  a 
long,  lingering  look  to  where  they  were  firrt 
taught  to  value  the  blessing  of  a  home }  and 
should  it  have  proved  fraught  with  even 
poverty,  disease,  and  death,  yet  forget- 
Mness  oan  never  becomes  dull,  or  indiflerenoe 
so  regardless,  as  to  feel  no  interest  in  that 
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once  dearly  loyed  old  home.  God  bless  such 
hearts  !  Old,  young,  gay,  happy,  and  sad-^ 
God  bless  one  and  aU ! 

To  the  cottage  Ned  Swiftfoot  was  making 
a  course  as  direct  as  his  weU-tutored  judg- 
ment would  instruct  him.  He  was  determined 
upon  going  to  his  mother  before  he  sought 
means  of  secreting  himsdf,  and  have  the 
consolation  and  pleasure  of  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  the  lip  of  one  who  so  fondly  loved  him. 

^*  I'll  see  the  kind  old  woman  first,"  said 
he  aloud,  mnnibg  over  the  greensward  with 
a  nimble  tread,  ^^  and  then  Bamfield  Carew 
shall  be  my  counseUpr;  I  think,  however," 
continued  he,  "  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
take  up  my  lodging  in  his  camp,  under  one 
of  his  many  di^uises." 

While  thus  communing  with  himself,  the 
thm  smoke  curling  upwards  from  the  well- 
known  old  chimney  caught  his  eye,  and  if  it 
cttosed  a  quicker  thumping  in  his  breast,  it 
was  fiD  more  &an  might  have  been  occasioned 
in  a  le»  tender  one.    Seeping  his  look  bent 
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upon  the  spot,  as  it  became  more  diyulged  to 
view,  he  saw  a  form  standing  upon  the 
threshold,  whidi  he  recognised  as  that  of 
the  king  of  the  gipsies. 

Shading  his  eyes  with  his  raised  hands,  his 
majesty  regarded  the  approach  of  Ned 
Swififoot,  for  some  moments,  as  if  in  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  what  he  saw;  but  quickly 
perceiving  that  it  was  the  veritable  outlaw, 
he  dropped  his  hands,  and  strode  from  the 
cottage  door  to  meet  him. 

^'  And  so  you  have  given  them  your  back," 
said  the  king,  clutching  Ned's  hand  warmly. 
"  In  a  right  bold  deed  you'll  never  disappoint 
your  friends." 

^'  But  for  a  cunning  one  I  shall  not  get 
so  much  praise,  I  fear,"  replied  Ned. 

''  No,"  rejoined  Carew,  shaking  his  head. 
'^  If  you'd  a  shade  of  the  fox  in  ye,  your 
character  would  be  perfect." 

"  I  must  endeavour  now,  however,"  re- 
turned Ned,  ^^  to  try  a  few  artful  moves." 

'^  You  must  indeed,"  said  his  r^al  oomr 
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panion.  ^^And  I  trust/'  continued  he, 
^^  that  you  will  take  my  instructi(»is  in  the 
matter." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Ned,  "  and  was  about 
seeking  you  for  that  purpose.  But  tell  me, 
how  is  my  mother?" 

"Our  Nell  sat  up  with  her  last  night," 
replied  Carew,  "  who  says  until  daybreai  she 
was  very  restless  and  wandering  in  her  mind ; 
but  at  that  time  she  dropped  into  a  gentle 
sleep,  and  stiU  remains  so." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Ned ;  "  for 
if  she  saw  me,  perhaps  it  might  produce  some 
injurious  effect  upon  her  health.  It  will  be 
better  to  break  the  news  of  my  escape  in  a 
more  gentle  manner." 

"  Decidedly  so,"  repUed  Carew. 

"I  win  go,  however,  and  just  take  one 
glance  at  her  as  she  sleeps,"  rejoined  his  firiend. 

"  I  should  defer  my  visit  until  she  knows 
of  your  being  out,"  return^  the  king.  "  Her 
rest  is  so  light,  that  however  softly  you  might 
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tread,  yoicr  footstep  noold  wake  her,  and  I 
would  not  aiiflww  for  tiie  conaequenoes  saeh 
a  surprise  might  occasion." 

"  Be  it  as  joa  say,  then,"  added  Ned.  '^In 
the  evening  I  may,  with  less  fear,  perdbanoe, 
see  her." 

^^Yes,"  replied  his  nugestjr,  **I  will  seek 
a  faYonrable  opportunity  of  infonning  her  of 
your  flighty  and  ihna  prepare  her  for  your 
comii^." 

^^  And  now  how  do  yon  suggest  that  I  shall 
act,  and  whither  shall  I  go  ?"  inquired  Ned. 

^^  To  my  caravan/'  replied  the  king,  '^  where 
I  win  render  yon  as  different  a  Ned  Swiftfoot, 
to  all  ontward  appearances,  as  between  any- 
thing yonng  and  old,  handaome  and  ngly." 

'^  Shall  I  point  there  at  once?"  asked  his 
companion. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Carew,  "  without  the  further 
loss  of  a  minute.  When  there  yon  are  safe ; 
until  then  you  are  in  danger/' 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 
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"No,"  returned  the  king.  "It  will  be 
safer  for  hs  to  travel  by  different  paths ;  bnt 
I  shall  be  there  as  soon  as  yon  will." 

"  Then  farewell  till  we  meet  again,"  added 
Ned,  ^ttdng  the  presence  of  his  regal  friend, 
and  taking  long  and  speedy  strides  towards 
the  ^psy's  camp. 

He  might  have  travelled  some  half  the 
distance,  pondering  as  he  wwt,  and  was 
taming  a  sharp  and  abrupt  comer  in  a  lane 
leading  to  the  heath,  with  high  and  precipitate 
banks,  when — ^face  to  face — ^not  three  yards 
distant,  there  stood  Tom  Brainshaw. 

Neither  moved  an  inch,  but  remained 
glaring  at  each  other  as  if  every  sense  but 
that  of  sight  had  been  stopped  in  its 
functions^    They  scarcely  breathed. 

"  Is  it  you  ?"  at  lengtli  gasped  the  game- 
keeper, "or  has  my  brain  gone  daft?" 

"  It  is  me,"  replied  Ned,  "  and  I  would 
pass  ye  without  further  words." 

"  No,"  rejoined  his  enemy,  bringing  a  gun 
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that  he  was  carrjing  across  his  shoulder  to 
bear  at  the  heart  of  Ned  Swiftfoot.  ''  No/' 
repeated  he,  "  yoa  shall  pass  only  as  a  dead 
man." 

^^  Then  let  it  be  so/'  returned  the  outlaw, 
gaining  the  top  of  the  bank  at  one  bound, 
and,  scrambling  down  the  opposite  side,  heard 
the  roar  of  the  piece  and  the  sharp  whistle 
of  the  shot  as  it  scattered  harmlessly  above 
his  head. 

Away  he  went  with  the  speed  of  light 
towards  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting 
with  Carew ;  but  seeing  that  some  labourers 
paused  in  their  work  in  an  adjoining  field, 
through  which  he  intended  to  pass,  and  were 
evidently  disturbed  by  the  report  of  the  gon, 
and  watched,  with  wondering  looks,  his  hasty 
approach,  he  turned  short  to  the  left,  intending 
to  gain  the  heath  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

^'  Stop  him — stop  the  murderer ! "  shouted 
a  well-known  voice,  and  never  were  those 
stentorian  lungs  exercised  more  lustily. 
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The  labonrers  stood  gazing  with  dropped 
jaws  and  starting  eyes  at  each  other ;  but  still 
remained  leaning  upon  their  implements  of 
work. 

^^  Stop  him  ! ''  again  shouted  the  keeper, 
running  at  his  utmost  speed  in  the  track  of 
the  outlaw.  *^Stop  him  I  It  is  Swiftfoot, 
the  murderer ! " 

This  had  the  desired  effect. 

"  Whoy  dang  tw^/"  exclaimed  one,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  ^^  if  it  bean't  he,  sure  aloiye  ! " 

"Zounds!"  returned  another,  throwing 
down  his  spade,  "that's  right,  mun.  It's 
Ned,  and  nought  but  he ! "  and  then  with 
"  a  whoop"  he  started,  followed  by  his  fellows, 
to  join  the  keeper  in  the  endeavour  to  retake 
the  fugitive.  But  each,  save  Tom  Brainshaw, 
determined  not  to  approach  him  singly,  unless 
disabled  by  the  firacture  of  a  limb  or  so,  and 
therefore  their  steps  were  measured  in  accord- 
ance with  the  capacity  of  their  companion's. 

A  long  distance  would  soon  have   been 
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gained  by  Ned  from  his  pursiijen^  had  not  he 
been  OQmpeUed^  from  the  hue  and  cry  now 
raised,  and  monnnitarily  increasing  fi:om  tbe 
numbers  joining  in  tiie  chase,  to  change  his 
course  so  frequently.  Now  there  appeared 
to  be  a  fair,  free  8e<^  to  his  speed,  nh&n, 
just  as  he  was  congratulating  himself  that 
the  din  was  decreasing  in  the  rew,  from  the 
distance  made  between  him  and  h&  pursuers, 
he  saw  others  auleavouring  to  cut  him  off 
in  the  fronts  and  parties  thronged  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  until  the  whole  neighbourhood 
seemed  roused  as  if  by  magic,  for  the  appa^ 
rendy  unirersal  object  of  his  capture. 

On  the  crowd  went,  gaining  in  magnitude 
every  moment,  yelling  and  hooting  as  it  swept 
along,  and  making  its  discordant  voice  echo 
and  ring  far  and  wide. 

Ned  did  his  best  to  distance  his  enemies; 
but  he  felt  that  every  instant  his  case  became 
more  and  more  desperate  and  hopeless«^  Now 
and  then  he  found  himself  hemmed  in,  and 
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wad  all  but  detenoined  to  tiffft  tipoft  his  foes 
2tad  mid[e  l^e  foremast  feel  tbe  weight  of  his 
stalwart  arm*  Biu-dthig,  bom^ei!^  tfarotigh 
sad  orer  fences^  and  ol)Stacles  that  made  his 
enemies  hesitate,  and  puzzled  them  in  no  small 
measure  how  to  sun&oont,  he  sti&  managed 
to  leave  them  at  a  consider aMe  distance 
from  his  heels*  Scarcely  knc^wing  where  he 
was,  and  lo«3ig  all  thomght  g(  tiie  ofyect  of 
his  first  resolve,  to  gam  the  gipsy'i^  camp, 
Ned  donhled  and  tamed  like  son»  hard- 
pressed  hare,  and  knew  as  little  wh^e  to  go 
for  seenrity  from  the  impending  danger. 

'^  Stop  him !  Stop  the  murderer  I "  hallooed 
scores  of  voices,  and  there  were  those  mingled 
with  them  who  even  wished — or  said  so  upon 
former  occasions — ^^  that  Ned  Swiitfoot  might 
escape  scot-free  from  his  enemies ;  for  a 
blither  lad  never  formed  topic  for  song  or 
story." 

Such  are  the  turns  we  may  expect  when 
adversity  is  close  behind  us. 
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The  noise  and  uproar  roused  the  old,  the 
young,  the  hale  and  hearty,  the  weak,  the 
infirm — ^men,  women,  and  children  all  rushed, 
either  to  join  in  or  witness  the  riotous  pro- 
ceeding. 

Weary,  hot,  faint,  and  yet  determined  to 
elude  the  yelling  pack,  Ned  Swiftfoot  con* 
tinned  to  lead  over  hill  and  dale,  and  through 
the  lowland  and  swamp,  and  crashed  through 
brake  and  brier,  and  skimmed  over  rail,  fence, 
and  ditch  with  the  determination  of  one  not 
to  be  beaten  in  his  purpose. 

Surprised,  beyond  the  power  of  delineation, 
the  fiigitive,  in  a  spring  through  a  quick-set 
hedge,  found  himself  in  his  mother's  garden. 

"  Ned,  my  own  brave  lad  ! "  exclaimed  a 
faltering  voice,  "  Ned,  my  own  brave  lad  !" 
repeated  it,  "  I  knew  it  was  you.  I  dreamt^ — " 
and  then  a  wild  scream  burst  from  Kit 
Macrone's  lips,  as  she  stood  like  some  corpse 
broken  from  its  cements,  in  her  doorway, 
while  the  old  hag,  Nell,  was  endeavouring  to 
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take  her  in  her  withered  arms,  and  draw  the 
demented  mother  from  the  scene  without. 

^^  Seize  him,  seize  him  ! "  hallooed  Tom 
&^dnshaw,  in  a  hroken  voice,  making  his 
way  through  the  crowd. 

'^  Hush,  ye  dogs  of  hell ! "  screeched  Kit 
Macrone,  while  the  foam  of  madness  flew 
from  her  parched  tongue  and  lips,  and  her 
eyes  glared  like  an  angry  tigress  upon  her 
prey.  "  Ye  dogs  of  hell ! "  repeated  she, 
^^  stand  off.  I  know — yes,  I  know.  The 
hour  that  I  knew  must  come  has.  Fate's 
will  was  neyer  swerved.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Fate, 
fate — ^"  she  might  have  added  more  to  her 
ravings,  but  a  dizziness  spread  itself  over 
her  eyes,  and  she  fell  fainting  and  unconscious 
into  the  arms  of  her  nurse. 

Ned  knew  not  how  to  avoid  the  crowd 
howling  round  him.  There  he  stood  at  bay, 
panting  and  breathing  hard,  with  the  moistened 
sweat  upon  his  limbs,  and  his  strained  and 
stretched  muscles  and  sinews  ready  for  a  more 
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desperate   action  than  he  himself,  p^hape, 
even  then  conteinplated. 

^'  Stand  off ! "  called  he,  as  a  movement 
was  made  by  a  daring  few  to  press  him 
towards  a  comer  of  the  garden,  ^^  or  m  give 
ye  good  caose  to. call  me  murderer." 

^^  Down  with  him — down  with  him ! "  cried 
twenty  voices. 

^^  Shoot  him ! "  shouted  one,  ardent  for  a 
deed  of  blood. 

^^  Follow  me,"  added  another,  ^^  and  we'K 
collar  him." 

Still  all  stood  inactive.  Not  one  was  over 
anxious  to  put  in  force  his  own  suggestion. 

^^  If  it  was  my  eternal  destruction,"  mut- 
tered a  voice — and  it  was  Tom  BrainshaVs — 
^^I'd  take  him:  not,"  continued  he,  ^^as  a 
corpse,  but  as  he  is,  alive  and  desperate." 

^^ Don't  come  near  me,  Tom!"  ejaculated 
Ned  SwiMoot.  "  I  beg — I  enljeat  of  you 
not  to  come  near  me." 

^^  We  have  closed  before,"  hissed  the  game- 
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keqier;  ^^we  have  dosed  before,^  repeated  he, 
^'  and  if  this  is  to  be  our  deatii  gripe,  still 
we  toill  close/'  and  he  strode  onwards  as  he 
spoke. 

There  was  no  ehoice.  ^Either  to  grapple 
with  his  enemy,  or  to  break  through  the  taU 
and  almost  impenetrable  fence  behind  him, 
appeared  to  be  the  only  hope  of  escape. 
Through  it  he  crashed,  snapping  many  a  thick 
bough  of  the  sturdy  hawthorn,  and  making 
a  wide  gap  in  the  pri^y  brier. 

A  daring  arm  was  stretched  forth  to  seize 
the  fugitiye  afi  he  alighted  on  the  opposite 
side ;  but  in  a  moment  it  was  dashed  away, 
and  a  blow  planted  on  the  breast  of  the  foiled 
eapturer  that  sent  him  on  the  flat  of  his  back 
as  if  a  horse  had  kicked  him  there. 

^^  Stop  him — seize  him — stop  the  mur- 
derer I''  were  the  cries  that  again  were  heard 
ringing  from  every  direction,  while  the  crowd 
streamed  towards  their  victim,  hot  and  eager 
to  gain  upon  him. 
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Along  the  bank  of  a  deep  and  wide  river 
Ned  Swiftfoot  ran,  determining  to  hold  this 
course  and  to  turn  no  more,  let  the  impedi- 
ments be  what  they  would. 

"  m  double  no  more,"  said  he ;  "  but  if 
they  try  to  cut  me  off  I'll  fight  my  way 
through,  and  my  life  shall  be  sold  dearly 
enough." 

As  far  as  he  could  see,  and  it  was  a  dear 
level  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  not  a  creature 
was  before  him.  Graining  heart  at  this,  Ned 
put  forth  his  remaining  strength,  and  stretched 
away  at  a  rate  little  decreased  from  that  with 
which  he  started* 

Maintaining  this  speed  for  a  short  time, 
and  turning  his  head  occasionally  to  see 
whether  his  exertions  were  leaving  his  pur- 
suers well  in  the  rear,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  their  forms  were  decreasing 
in  the  distance,  and  that  their  shouts  were 
becoming  less  audible,  although  a  strong 
party,  headed  by  Tom  Brainshaw,  in  advance 
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of  the  main  body,  was  still  too  close  for 
much  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  adyan- 
tage  gained. 

A  single  form  now  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  Ned  quickly  discovered  to  be 
that  of  the  ratcatcher.  Mr  Fulton  seemed 
to  be  frightening  birds,  or  in  strong  con- 
vulsions, for  he  was  waving  his  arms  in  a 
frantic  maimer,  and  occaaionaUy  leaped  from 
the  ground  in  a  way  which  proved  that  his 
present  occupation  had  entirely  absorbed  all 
thought  of  his,  hitherto,  general  observance 
of  rheumatic  ills. 

"  Is  he  beckoning  me  away?"  said  Ned, 
hesitating  to  proceed,  and  almost  coming  to 
a  check  in  his  run ;  but  the  shouts  behind 
reminded  him  of  the  danger  of  delay,  and  he 
again  hurried  forwards. 

Still  Mr  Fulton  continued  to  exhibit  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  a  scare-crow  or 
weather-vane  in  a  strong  shifting  wind.    Legs 
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and  amu  worked  with  astoiuahing  rapidity, 
and,  in  the  distance,  seemed  to  point  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  compass  at  one  and  the 
same  moment. 

*^What  can  he  mean?"  gacnlated  Ned; 
and  then,  thinking  that  he  compr^ended  the 
ratcatcher's  intention,  he  turned  from  the 
straight  and  direct  course  he  was  taking,  and 
made  towards  a  rude  bridge  thrown  across 
the  stream  some  fifteen  yards  from  its 
bed. 

Now  this  happened  to  be  precisely  what 
Mr  Fulton  was  endeavouring  to  warn  Ned 
from  doing.  For  his  quick  eye  caught  view 
of  a  strong  reinforcement  about  joining  the 
pursuit  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  he  knew  that  if  the  fagitive  made  for 
that  point  he  must  be  cut  off. 

Too  late  Ned — ^like  the  majority  of  erring 
mortals — ^perceived  his  error.  When  about 
the  middle  of  the  planked  bridge  he  saw  bis 
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fresh  enemies  in  the  front,  and  upcm  turning 
qniokly  round  to  retrieve  his  mistake,  he 
found  that  he  was  hemmed  in,  and  that  he 
oould  neither  advance  nor  retreat. 

Groaded  to  madness,  the  outlaw  turned  his 
crimsoned  cheek  and  flashing  eyes,  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  as  if  pondering 
in  his  desperation  which  of  the  two  forces  he 
should  attack. 

^'Down  with  him  —  down  with  him!" 
shouted  a  score  of  tongues ;  but  not  one  of 
their  respective  proprietors  seemed  in  any 
way  inclined  to  put  the  desire  in  force. 
There  they  stood,  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
huddled  together  staring  at  a  dog,  from 
which  they  would  neither  run  nor  dared  to 
attack. 

'^  Stand  firm  ! "  called  Tom  Braioshaw, 
advancing  from  the  throng,  '^  and  PU  down 
with  him.  Don't  let  him  break  through  ye ; 
that's  all  I  ask." 
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Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  keeper  came 
forwards.  All  stood  looking  on  with  breath- 
less silence  and  interest. 

l^Vlth  unflinching  purpose,  and  his  ^eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  Ned,  Tom  Brainshaw  strode 
onwards. 

"I  warn  ye  to  keep  off,"  said  Ned, 
between  his  clenched  teeth  ;  but  this  warning 
was  unheeded. 

His  enemy  neared  within  grappling  dis- 
tance, when,  with  a  vault  and  a  bound,  Ned 
sprung  fearlessly  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and  fell  plunging  into  the  stream. 

A  simultaneous  shout  burst  from  every 
tongue  with  astonislmient  at  this  bold  and 
desperate  attempt,  and  all  rushed  to  see  the 
fugitive  buffet  the  foaming  water  lustily  frx)m 
him,  and  making  for  the  shore  with  the  ease 
and  speed  of  an  otter. 

"  He's  escaped  ! "  hallooed  some  twenty 
voices. 
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"No  he  hasn't,"  returned  Tom  Brain- 
shaw,  with  a  blanched  cheek  and  quivering 
Up. 

"  And  he  deserves  to  go/'  observed  some- 
body. 

"Who  says  that?"  fiercely  asked  the 
keeper. 

Perhaps  it  was  an  incautious  observation 
firom  Mr  Fulton ;  for  he  had  joined  the 
crowd ;  but  no  one  gave  any  reply. 

Tom  Brainshaw  brought  his  gun  to 
his  shoulder,  and  ran  his  experienced  eye 
along  it. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

It  was  a  triumphant  laugh  from  Ned,  as 
he  reached  the  bank  and  drew  hinnself  out 
of  the  water. 

"  Stop  ! "  roared  Tom  Brainshaw.  "  Stir 
but  an  inch  further,  and  TU  drive  a  charge 
of  lead  through  ye." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "    repeated  Ned,  springing 
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farwards.  But  ere  he  had  taken  three  steps 
he  M  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  rolled 
headlong  orer,  like  a  stag  stricken  througb 
the  heart  at  speed. 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  hare  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  eome,  when  it  will  come." 

''I'M  not  afraid  to  die,  NeU/'  said  Kit 
Macrone  to  her  kind,  attentive  nurse,  as 
she  stood  hj  her  bedside  damping  her 
burning  brow  with  fresh  and  cooling  water, 
and  fanning  it  with  a  bunch  of  feathers. 
^^I'm  not  afraid  to  die,  Nell,"  repeated 
she,  ^^  and  yet  I  would  bear  the  torments 
of  the  damn'd  to  live  a  little  while  longer. 
If  I  could  but  live  to  know  the  fate  of  my 
brave  lad ! "  she  continued,  clasping  her 
hands  together  with  the  agony  of  the 
thought. 
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^^  Hush,  hush  ! ''  returned  the  old  crone 
soothingly.  ^^  Hush,  hush,  Kate !  The 
fever's  abating  now,  and  ye'U  live  to  see 
him  free — " 

"  Never,"  interrupted  the  distracted 
mother,  raising  herself  suddenly  in  the 
bed,  while  the  veins  upon  her  forehead 
swelled  and  her  eyes  flashed  again.  ^^  Never 
shall  I  see  him  more.  No,  no,  no.  Ned 
and  I  shall  never  meet  again  on  earth.'' 

"  You  may  think  so  now,"  added  Nell ; 
"  but  it's  your  grief,  Kate,  not  your  thought." 

^^I  know  that  we  shall  not,"  said  Kit 
Macrone,  with  an  energy  she  seemed  inca- 
pable of.  "  The  thread  of  my  life  is  nearly 
spun  to  its  close." 

"Never  flag  thus,"  replied  her  nurse. 
"Who  can  tell  but  there's  many  a  happy 
year  in  store  for  ye  yet  ?" 

"I  can,"  rejoined  Ned's  mother  in  a 
whisper,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her  fsice; 
"  I  can,  Nell." 
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^'  Most  of  US  pretend  to  read  the  book  of 
futurity/'  returned  Nell,  "but  few  would 
mind  admitting  among  ourselves  that  it's  as 
closed  to  the  gipsy  as  to  anybody  else." 

"  The  future's  been  no  sealed  or  blank  page 
with  me,"  added  Kit  Macrone.  "  I  have 
seen  the  cloud  long  before  the  storm's  burst, 
and  felt  the  chilling  shade  of  sorrow  while 
the  sun  of  prosperity  has  yet  been  shimng. 
Not,  mind  ye ! "  and  she  raised  both  her  long, 
fleshless,  skinny  arms,  "not  that  I  would 
leam  all  when  I  could ;  neither  could  I  learn 
all  when  I  would.  The  future  is  too  dark 
and  too  appalling  a  mystery  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  Speak  no  more  now,"  said  her  nurse. 
"  Try  and  get  some  rest  and  sleep,  Eate." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  said  quickly," 
replied  she ;  "  for  when  I  sleep  again  nothing 
can  ever  wake  me  from  it." 

"  And  so  you  really  think — "  but  the  long 
disused  springs  of  sorrow  rose  to  Nell's 
aged  eyes,  and  the  tears  coursing  down  her 
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wrinkled,  furrowed  cheeks  in  streams,  forbade 
her  Airther  utterance. 

"  Cry  not  for  me,"  said  Kit  Macrone, 
squeezing  her  nurse's  hands  between  her  own, 
^^  cry  not  for  me,  Nell.  All  that  lives  must 
die — all  that  blooms  must  fade.  One  thing 
remains  for  a  sunmier,  another  for  a  score  ; 
and  yet,  whether  it  be  for  one  or  fer 
twenty,  or  ten  times  twenty,  the  end  is — 
death." 

But  Nell  wept  the  more  at  these  words, 
and  clasped  her  round  the  neck  and  said^  with 
a  broken  voice,  "  Don't  leave  me,  Kate. 
We  were  girls  together,  recollect.  I  am 
poor,  and  old,  and  friendless  now.  Don't 
leave  me,  Kate,"  and  then  she  smobtiied  her 
dying  companion's  pillow,  and  propped  it 
against  her  shoulders,  and  moistened  her  dried 
lips,  and  did  all  those  attentive  offices  that 
the  hand  of  kindness  can  only  perform  to  the 
sick.  "  Would  to  heaven  ! "  replied  die, 
"  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  Uve.     Once  I 
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rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  that  my  end  would 
be  come  to  before  my  boy's  ;  but  now  it  is  the 
only  source  of  my  anguish.  I  would  rather 
know — "  A  film  spread  itself  over  her 
eyes,  and  she  clutched  the  bed-clothes  con- 
vukively. 

"  She's  dying ! "  screamed  her  nurse  fran- 
tically. 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  softly  replied  Ned's 
mother. 

Nell  peered  into  her  face,  and  saw  the 
contracted  muscles  graduaUy  give,  like  yield- 
ing  wax  to  the  influence  of  heat,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  struggle  for  a  few  hours  longer 
of  life  had  succeeded. 

"  Take  cheer,  take  cheer ! "  said  her  nurse, 
seeing  the  favourable  change.  "  You'll  rally 
yet,  bonnie  Kate." 

"  Give  me  water,"  replied  she. 
"Wait    for   a  moment,"    rejoined    Nell, 
limping  from   the   bedside,    "  and  ye  shall 
have  a  drink  fresh  from  the  well." 
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In  a  few  seconds  her  nurse  returned  with 
the  limpid  draught,  and,  administering  it 
with  a  ready  hand,  her  patient  seemed  greatly 
revived  and  refreshed. 

^^  Is  it  noon  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nell,  glancing  through  the 
window,  ^^  the  sun  has  just  dipped." 

"  And  yet  no  news  ?"  rejoined  Ned^s 
mother. 

"  By  the  rule  that  ill-starred  news  travels 
fast,"  returned  her  nurse,  ^^  we  should  hope  to 
hear  of  good  news." 

"  The  bearers  are  laggards  indeed,"  added 
Kit  Macrone ;  ^^  but  escape  was  hopeless. 
Mad  as  I  was,  I  remember  all.  From  such  a 
pack  of  devils  not  even  my  brave  lad  could 
escape.     Fm  sure  of  that,  Nell." 

^^  I  am  sure  of  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
her  nurse ;  ^^  for  I  saw  him  break  through 
the  throng,  and  head  them  for  a  long,  long 
distance." 

^^  Oh,  that  I  had  had  the  power  with  my 
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will ! "  ejaculated  Kit  Macrone  between  her 
grating  teeth,  ^^  I  would  have  struck  one 
and  all  dead  —  dead  as  the  sod  they 
stood  on.'* 

"  Calm  yourself/'  reqK>nded  Nell ;  "  we 
shall  learn  presently  how  it  fares  with  Ned." 

^^  Each  minute  seems  an  age/'  she  returned. 
"  I  wonder  where  Robert  Fulton  is  ? " 

"  Here,"  replied  a  voice  softly  at  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  ^^  here  I  am,  Kit." 

^^  And  bless  the  moment  of  your  coming  ! " 
replied  Ned's  mother,  throwing  herself 
forwards.  ^^  Speak,  speak,  how  is  my 
boy?" 

"  Stay,  stay—" 

^'  Bandy  no  words  with  me,"  she  continued 
furiously.     ^^  Is  he  taken  ?" 

"  He  is,  Kit,"  replied  the  ratcatcher,  seeing 
that  he  was  unable  to  ward  off  the  reply, 
as  it  was  his  wish,  until  it  could  have  been 
broken  by  degrees  to  her. 

'^  AUve  or  dead  ?"  gasped  Kit  Macrone. 
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"  Alive,"  rejoined  he. 

"  And  unharmed  ?" 

"Not  exactly  so,"  returned  Mr  Fulton, 
"  and  yet  not  greatly  hurt." 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,"  added  she,  with  her 
eyes  ail  but  starting  from  their  sockets. 
"  Tell  me  the  worst,"  she  repeated,  "  I  can 
listen  to  it  now,  and  only  now." 

"After  a  gallant  run,"  replied  the  rat- 
catcher, "  and  getting  well  away  fi^m  the 
pack,  he  was  met  on  the  dyke-bridge  by  a 
party  in  front,  and  not  having  time  to  tun), 
he  was  hemmed  in." 

"But  he  didn't  yield?" 

"No,"  continued  Mr  Pulton,  "Ned  is 
made  of  no  such  stuff.  For  a  handful  of 
moments  he  stood  as  if  undecided  how  to 
act,  and  I  expected  to  see  him  make  a  dash 
at  one  of  the  two  parties  standing  at  each 
end  of  the  bridge,  frightened  to  pin  him 
in  a  closer  space ;  when,  as  Tom  Brainshaw 
went   forward  to  seize  him,  he  at  a  single 
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jump  cleared  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and 
went  head  foremost  downwards  into  the 
water." 

**  My  brave,  my  lion-hearted  lad  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  with  pride  crimsoning 
her  ashy  cheeks  and  glistening  in  her  eyes. 

^^  To  gain  the  bank  was  the  work  of  a 
thought,  and  occupied  but  little  more  time," 
continued  Soaking  Bob  )  '^  and  with  a  laugh 
— and  as  loud  a  one  as  was  ever  heard  from 
his  throat  —  he  leaped  upon  it,  and  con- 
tinued his  run.     But — " 

"  What  ?"  said  Kit  Macrone,  as  he  hesi- 
tated to  proceed. 

"He  feU,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  "after 
going  a  few  yards." 

"  Fell ! "  ejaculated  she. 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined.  "  Tom  Brainshaw 
levelled  his  gun,  and — " 

^^  Shot  him? ^*  interrupted  the  mother,  in 
a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  ratcatcher,   "he  shot 
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him  down    by  lodging  the  charge    in    his 
hip." 

Kit  Macrone  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  those  of  the  speaker,  as  if  inquiring  whe- 
ther he  had  spoken  the  whole  truth. 

."Tm  not  deceiving  y^"  he  continued, 
^oticing  the  expression.  "Ned's  hit  there, 
and  only  there ;  but  he's  hit  hard." 

"  A  curse  on  the  hand  that  was  raised 
against  him  ! "  hissed  she ;  and  then  her  lips 
moved  quickly,  but  no  sound  escaped  them, 
and  she  looked  as  if  breathing  a  silent  male- 
diction to  heaven  with  all  the  fire  and 
fierceness  of  her  nature. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  pause,  and 
both  her  nurse  and  Mr  Fulton  were  alarmed 
at  the  frightful  expression  upon  her  features. 
They  knew  not  whether,  it  was  that  of 
intense  agony  or  the  rigid  convulsions  of 
approaching  death.  At  length  she  fell  back- 
wards with  a  deeply-drawn  sigh,  completely 
overcome  by  exhaustion. 
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'^  Shell  come  to  again  presently,"  said 
NeD,  laying  her  brow. 

"Poor  Kit,"  added  Mr  Fulton,  bending 
over  her ;  "  poor  Kit,"  repeated  he,  "  the 
hour's  not  far  off  when  your  pinching  sorrows 
will  have  ceased." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she'll  die  ?"  inquired 
NeB,  with  painful  interest  depicted  upon  her 
deeply-lined  face. 

"  Think  ! "  replied  the  ratcatcher,  "  she's 
dying  now." 

"  Not  yet,  Robert,"  rejoined  Et  Macrone 
faintly,  overhearing  his  remark.  ^'  Not  quite 
yet,  Robert." 

"  Fm  sorry — I  did  not — " 

"I  pray  your  silence,"  interrupted  she. 
"  Tou  said  but  what  you  thought,  and  there 
was  no  unkindness  meant  in  the  expression 
of  it.  I  shall  die,  Robert,"  she  continued, 
"  and  that,  too,  quickly ;  but  for  the  short, 
very  short  time  that's  spared  me,  let  me 
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tarily.     "  For  a  short  time  only ;    and  kiss 
me,  Nell,  before  you  leave." 

"Cannot  I  stay?"  sobbed  her  old 
attendant,  printing  many  kisses  upon  her 
cheek. 

"  Tour  absence  shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can 
make  it,"  returned  Kit  Macrone;  "but  I 
have  to  say  a  few  words  for  my  good 
neighbour's  ear  alone.  Kiss  me  again, 
NeU." 

Reluctantly  her  nurse  did  as  she  was 
desired,  and  quitted  the  bedside  of  her 
patient. 

She  might  have  been  away  some  ten 
minutes,  when  a  sound  resembling  a 
smothered  or  checked  scream  was  heard 
from  the  room  that  she  had  left.  Hurrying 
back  she  found  the  ratcatcher  clasping  in 
his  arms  the  now  faintly  struggling  body  of 
Edt  Macrone. 

"  She's  dying  ! "  shrieked  the  old  crone. 
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"  It  gladdens  me  to  hear  you  speak  thus," 
replied  Kit  Macrone,  "and  yet  I  know  not 
why  it  should.  Perhaps  his  death  should 
have  been  considered  more  welcome  tidings," 

"Has  Carew  been  here?"  asked  Mr 
Fulton. 

*  « 

"  Not  since  the  morning  early/'  re- 
sponded she. 

"  I  saw  him  close  by  the  gaol,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  perhaps  in  the  confusion  he  managed 
to  get  in." 

"  And  now,  Nell/'  said  Kit  Macrone, 
turning  to  her  nurse,  "youVe  been  a  close 
watcher  here  for  some  days  and  nights,  go 
and  let  the  breeze  refiresh  ye.  I  would 
speak  with  Eobert  for  a  few  minutes 
alone." 

"  Don't  send  me  away,"  replied  Nell ;  "  I 
cannot,  must  not  leave  you,  Kate." 

"For  a  short  time  only,"  rejoined  she, 
her  diflBculty  of  speech  increasing  momen- 
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CHAPTEK   I. 

**  O  amiable,  lovdj  death  1 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  th  j  detestable  bones : 
Come  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smilVt, 
And  buss  thee  as  my  wife  1    Misery's  loTe, 
O,  come  to  me  I " 

It  was  the  holy  day  set  apart  for  rest — rest 
firom  all  manner  of  work.  Sinking  and 
swelling  in  the  gentle  breeze,  the  bells 
announced  that  the  hour  for  prayer  was 
f^proaching,  when  the  peer  and  the  peasant 
were  to  bend  the  knee  in  common  to  the 
altar  of  grace  and  of  mercy.  Yes,  "  when  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  thy  name, 
thou  will  grant  their  requests;"  and  the 
same  ear  is  turned  to  the  humblest    sup- 
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plicant  as  to  him  whose  shoe  latdiets  he 
might  be  deemed  unworthy  to  unfasten. 

And  surely  there  never  was  a  spot  so 
formed  by  nature  for  the  repose  and  last, 
long  sleep  of  death.  The  church  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  grove  of  towering  ehns, 
effectually  screening  it  from  view,  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  burial  ground,  and 
throwing  their  deep  dark  shades  over  the 
daisy-speckled  mounds,  where  some  ancient, 
sturdy  yew  trees  dotted  here  and  there. 
The  turf,  too,  was  soft,  mossy,  and  green, 
and  not  a  blade  of  that  tall,  rank  grass, 
which  springs  from  noisome  corruption,  was 
seen  to  be  mingled  with  it.  Time-worn,  old, 
and  grey,  many  a  stone,  raised  to  the  memory 
of  those  long  since  crumbled  into  tiiat  dust 
from  which  they  sprung,  now  no  longer  told 
the  brief  sojourn  between  the  ingress  and 
the  egress  of  the  grimdng  wreck  of  mortality 
slumbering  beneath,  ^^  forgetful  of  the  world 
and   by   the   world  forgotten. '^     No,  even 
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that  index  had  been  smoothed  by  the  ex- 
punging hand  of  Time,  and  obliterated  in 
the  storms  and  showers  of  by-gone  years. 
There  was  nothing  left :  not  even  a  letter 
upon  a  tombstone. 

Singly,  and  in  groups,  the  rustics  ap- 
proached the  church  as  the  time  for  service 
Beared,  and  not  one  but  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  upon  his  features 
and  greeted  his  neighbour  in  a  subdued  and 
softened  tone.  As  it  was  their  wont,  the 
aged  and  enfeebled  assembled  in  the  porch 
and  rested  on  its  black,  oaken  bench,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  vicar,  and  talked  of  his 
goodness  and  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  all 
and  each. 

But  there  was  no  such  discussion  to-day. 
An  all-engrossing  object  seemed  to  occupy 
the  thought  and  to  tie  every  tongue  with 
silence. 

^^  An'  well,  dame  ! "  exclaimed  an  old  man, 
leaning  his  crooked  figure  heavily  upon  a 
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staff,  while  the  long  bleached,  silken  locks 
sweeping  upon  his  shoulders  told  that  the 
winter  of  his  life  had  long  since  set  in. 
^'  An'  well,  dame  ! "  repeated  he,  shaking 
his  head,  "we've  lost  the  good  young 
lady." 

"Ay,  wo  to  us  all!"  replied  his  aged 
companion,  raising  her  dull  and  bleared  eyes 
upwards  and  murmuring  a  prayer. 

"  Have  ye  heard .  if  our  vicar  bears  it 
stoutly?"   asked  the  old  man. 

"  The  blessings  of  heaven  be  showered 
upon  his  head  ! "  rejoined  she.  "  He  tries 
to  look  stout  of  heart ;  but  the  care  within 
will  out.  Yes,  yes,"  continued  she,  "the 
care  will  out."  I 

"  Ay,  that  it  will,"  he  returned.  "  When 
the  heart's  sad,  dame,  the  cheek  must  wrinkle,  | 

despite  our  labour  to  seem  cheerful." 

"  You  haven't  seen  him,  then,  of  late  ?'* 
inquired  she. 

"  Not  since  the  funeral,  dame." 
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"I  went  last  evening  to  the  vicarage," 
continued  she — and  while  she  spoke  a  group 
of  anxious  faces  collected  round  the  old 
couple — "  with  a  jar  of  honey  ;  you  know 
I  always  take  one  every  season  from  the 
virgin  hive,  and  have  done  so  for  twenty 
year  an'  more.  Well ! "  said  the  old  woman, 
pausing  for  breath,  '^  I  said  that  I  wanted 
to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  vicar  him- 
self, and  after  a  little  while  I  was  asked — 
as  I  always  have  been — into  the  parlour, 
and  there  was  the  vicar  in  his  arm-chair, 
as  usual,  sitting  at  the  open  window.  ^  I've 
come,  sir,'  said  I,  ^with  the  jar  of  honey, 
and  also  to  hope  to  see  ye  a  little  bit  more 
blithesome.'  ^  Thanke,  Dame  Barker,'  said 
he,  getting  up  from  his  seat,  but  he  staggered 
as  he  did  so,  neighbours.  Yes,  yes,"  she 
continued,  ^^he  could  only  just  manage  to 
stand  on  his  poor  tottering  legs.  ^  I'm  much, 
very  much  obliged  for  your  kindness,  dame,' 
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said  he,  taking  the  honey ;  an'  mayhap  he 
meant  to  say  more,  for  he  seemed  to  try  to 
speak,  and  then  turned  his  face  away  quickly, 
and,  from  a  sob  I  think  I  heard,  gare  way 
to  tears." 

"  In  truth,"  remarked  a  by-stander,  "  he 
is  in  want  of  that  which  he  has  often  given, 
the  kind  word  and  kindly  action." 

"  An'  did  he  say  nothing  more  to  ye  ?" 
inquired  the  first  speaker. 

"  No,"  replied  the  dame.  "  He  took  the 
jar  from  my  hand,  and  left  a  broad  fire 
shilling  piece  in  it ;  but  said  nothing.  I 
could  see  that  his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak 
more,  and  so  left  the  room  without  adding 
to  his  trouble  by  remaining  longer." 

"You  didn't  see  Miss  Grace,  then?" 
observed  the  old  man. 

"  No,"  returned  she.  "  I  saw  nobody  but 
the  vicar.  But  I  asked  after  the  dear  good 
young  lady,   and  they  told  me  she  was  in 
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no  very  hearty  state.     Poor  Miss  Grace! 
you  and  all  of  us  have  cause  enough  now  to 


sorrow." 


"  Fve  been  to  see  Miss  Ellen's  grave  just 
now,"  remarked  a  younger  listener  than  the 
rest,  "  and  the  flowers  upon  it  are  an  inch 
thick." 

"An'  well  it  may  be,"  replied  another. 
"  There's  not  one  within  many  a  mile  round, 
I  trow,  but  has  scattered  a  few  flowers — 
if  so  be  but  a  few  wild  violets — on  that  new- 
made  grave." 

"  Dost  think  the  vicar  will  be  hale  enough 
to  go  through  his  preaching  to-day  ?"  asked 
the  old  man. 

"  With  God's  help  he  wiU  1"  replied  the 
dame.  "  But  I  fear  me  it  will  be  a  trial  of 
his  strength." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  closing  his  eyes  as 
if  in  the  endeavour  to  rekindle  the  expiring 
spark  of  his  memory,  and  bending  his  chin 
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upou  his  staff,  ^^  it  was  a  week  yesterday,  I 
think,  since  the  bnriai." 

"  Tes,"  replied  his  companion  sorrow- 
fully* ^^  It  was  a  week  yesterday  since  poor 
Miss  Ellen  was — " 

"  Hush  ! "  interrupted  a  voice.  "  Here 
comes  the  vicar." 

In  an  instant  all  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  the  men  took  off  their  hats  in  deference 
to  the  approach  of  their  pastor. 

Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  his,  now,  only 
daughter,  the  vicar  entered  the  churchyard, 
and  paced  slowly  and  witiii  difficulty  along 
the  gravel  path.  Not  far  from  the  edge  of 
the  path,  and  under  the  sheltering  branches 
of  the  tallest  and  widest  spreading  yew  that 
cast  its  shade  on  the  thick  and  green  grassy 
mounds,  some  sinking  again  to  the  level 
from  which  they  were  thrown,  was  poor 
Ellen's  earthy  bed.  Upon  her  heart-sorrow- 
ing father^s  arriving  opposite  to  it  he  quitted 
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the  side  of  Grace,  and  for  a  few  moments 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  freshly-made  tomb. 

And  then  the  good  and  fond  parent  wept, 
and  wept  long  and  silently.. 

"  Come,  father,"  whispered  Grace,  joining 
his  side,  and  placing  her  arm  tenderly 
through  his  and  drawing  him  from  the  spot. 
" Come,  father,"  she  repeated,  "it  is  time 
for  service ;"  and  as  she  said  so  she  could 
scarcely  suppress  her  own  tears,  filling  and 
swimming  in  her  eyes. 

"Is  it?"  said  the  vicar  thoughtfully. 
"  Is  it  ?"  he  repeated.  "  Then  we  will  go, 
dear.     Yes,  yes,  we  will  go." 

As  they  neared  the  porch  the  throng 
separated,  and  each  was  a  candidate  for  a 
smile  of  return  or  a  look  of  recognition  ;  and 
if  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  vicar  never  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  still  there  was  no  triumph 
in  one  receiving  more  than  his  neighbour. 

Each,  too,    bowed  lower  than  usual,  and 

B  2 
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the  young  and  the  old  peered  eamesdy  into 
the  yicar's  face,  as  though  they  were  soli- 
citous of  the  amount  of  his  sorrows  and 
wished  to  take  the  heavier  balance  to 
himself. 

"  In  good  faith  ! "  murmured  one,  "  I'd 
give — ^"  and  then,  perchance,  remembering 
that  his  worldly  possessions  were  so  limited 
that  he  held  nothing  by  which  he  could  test 
the  worth  of  his  gift,  he  paused  and  gave 
the  top  of  his  hat  a  thump  which  drove  it 
lower  than  was  becoming  over  his  brow. 

"  All  you  had,  and  a  little  more,  if  you 
could  get  it,  neighbour  Whyte,"  returned 
the  old  man,  "  I'll  be  bold  to  say,  if  you 
could  see  him  with  a  merry  face  again." 

"  That  I  would,  Johnny,"  added  the 
enthusiastic  neighbour  Whyte.  "  I'd  give 
a  power  of  things  if  I  had  'em,  and  as  I 
haven't,  I  can  only  say  what  I  would  do  if 
I  could." 

"  And  it's   the  way   with  many  a  good, 
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and,  perhaps,  better  christian/'  said  his 
companion,  watching  by  a  side  glance  for 
the  re-appearance  of  the  vicar  from  the 
vestry.  "We  often  hear,"  continued  he, 
"of  what  folk  woiQd  do  if  they  could." 

"  But^  d'ye  see,"  replied  his  companion, 
bringing  his  broad  hard  palms  together  with 
a  crack  which  sounded  like  the  sharp  thong 
of  a  whip,  "  I  mean  what  I  say.  I'd  give 
a  thing  that  I  want,  and  want  like  a  tankard 
of  ale  when  thrashing  o'  beans  with  nothing 
but  the  well-bucket  for  tapster,  to  see  our 
vicar  in  health  and  happiness  again.  That's 
what  /  mean." 

"  And  it's  an  honest  man's  meaning," 
rcgoined  his  neighbour  Johnny.  "What's 
said  is  meant,  right  enough,"  continued  he, 
"and  comes  from  a  right  pure  spring — one 
I  knew  when  but  just  commencing  to  cut 
my  own  grass." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  other,  "  you  were  a 
young  man,   Johnny,  when  I  was  a  boy — 
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a  bird-nesting,  orchard-pilfering,  mischievoiis, 
idle  boy." 

^^  And  we've  seen  many  a  harvest  home 
together  since  then,"  replied  the  old  man, 
smiling  at  the  reminiscences  flitting  in  his 
memory  and  shufling  forwards  with  an 
uncertain  gait.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes.  WeVe  seen 
many  a  harvest  home  and  Christmas  frolic 
together  since  then.  And  let's  hope  we 
haven't  had  the  last." 

"  K I  thought  we  had,  Johnny,"  rejoined 
his  companion,  giving  him  a  helping  hand 
forwards.  "I  should,  in  my  prayers  to- 
day, be  more  thankful  for  things  gone  than 
things  to  come." 

'^  And  that  would  be  like  an  honest 
Christian,"  returned  Johnny.  "We  should 
return  the  thanksgivings  that  we  feel  only, 
be  they  in  what  shape  they  may.  For  it's 
no  good  to  act  a  double  part,  rest  aasured, 
in  our  prayers.  Oh  no  !  if  we  call  ourselves 
miserable  sinners,  and  don't  believe  in  the 
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doctrine,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  we 
might  as  well  save  ourselves  the  trouble." 

^^  Then  what  a  sight  o'  folk  might  save 
their  time  and  breath,"  observed  neighbour 
Whyte. 

"  No  doubt  about  it,"  replied  the  old  man ; 
and  then  they  said  no  more,  for  they  now 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  church  door, 
and  the  vicar  was  making  his  way  up  the 
aisle  towards  the  pulpit. 

All  eyes  were  turned  anxiously  upon  him 
as  he  entered  it,  and  many  a  hope  was 
whispered,  almost  audibly,  that  he  would 
have  strength  to  proceed  with  his  devotions. 
Grace  trembled,  as  he  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
casting  a  Airtive  glance  around,  as  if  hesi- 
tating to  proceed;  but  at  length  the  holy 
words  dropped  from  his  lips  in  a  clear,  steady, 
and  devout  tone,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  vicar  preached  to-day  with  more  than  his 
usual  firmness. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

**  Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods? 
Dram  near  them  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  merey  is  nobility's  true  badge.** 

^^  To  me,'*  said  aunt  Deborah,  rousing  herself 
from  her  usual  after-dinner  nap,  and  taking 
her  knitting  needles  in  hand,  "  to  me  it  is 
the  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt  that  has  yet 
been  produced  against  him." 

'^  Tou  must  have  been  dreaming,  aunt,'' 
replied  Blanch,  stopping  in  the  act  of  writing 
a  letter  to  Grace  Wells. 

"I  suppose  that  I  have  been,  child,"  re-, 
plied  she,  with  a  decided  gape;  "but  some 
dreams  are  so  like  the  natural  events  they 
represent,  that  really  one  is  quite  puzzled 
with  them." 

"  From  your  observation,  your  thoughts,  I 
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suppose/'  riejoined  her  niece,  "were  occu- 
pied concerning  Edward  Macrone." 

"  Dear  me ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
"what  an  excellent  guess  to  be  sore !  Yes, 
my  dear  child,  I  was  dreaming  of  a  conversation 
I  had  with  Mr  Merton  this  morning.'' 

"  And,  if  the  particulars  be  no  secret," 
returned  Blanch,  "what  were  they?" 

"  I  was  saying  to  Mr  Merton,  my  love," 
added  aunt  Deborah,  "that  the  determined 
escape  of  the  prisoner  had  completely  upset 
my  former  disposed  belief  to  consider  him 
free  from  guilt  of  the  graver  crime." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  in  reply  ?" 

"His  opinion  perfectly  coincided  with 
mine,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  and  he  thought 
that  we  should  in  no  way  interest  ourselves 
further  for  him;  but  let  justice  take  its 
course.  This  was  said,  my  dear,"  continued 
the  old  lady,  "  when  you  and  Charles  were 
Wfdking  in  the  shady  side  of  the  park, 
apparently  with  the  fixed  determination  of 
keeping  among  the  thickest  of  the  trees." 
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^^  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Blanch ;  but  the 
exclamation  sonnded  in  no  way  like  snrprisei 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  slight  crimfion 
tint  spread  itself  over  her  snowy  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  mounted  even  to  her  brow. 

^^  Yes,  child,"  rejoined  aunt  Deborah,  work- 
ing her  needles  swiftly,  '^  and  I  couldn't  help 
remarking  to  Mr  Merton  that  you  moved 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  people  would 
adopt  conversing  together  in  whispers.  And 
you  can  scarcely  believe,  my  dear,  how 
long  and  loudly  he  laughed  when  I  said 
this." 

Blanch's  colour  now  bore  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  a  blush. 

"  Are  you  too  warm,  child,  ?"  inquired 
her  aunt,  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work, 
and  seeing  her  niece's  crimson  cheek. 

"No,"  replied  Blanch,  witiii  a  faltering 
tongue,  "not  at  all." 

"You  look  so,  my  dear,"  rejoined  aunt 
Deborah. 

"But  with  regard  to  this  man's  escape," 
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said  Blanch,  without  noticing  the  remark, 
"  did  Mr  Merton  think,"  continued  she,  ^^  that 
it  was  so  very  strong  a  proof  of  his  culpa- 
biUty  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  Who,  I  should  like 
to  know,  could  think  to  the  contrary?" 

"  But  why  should  it  be  so  considered  ? " 
inquired  her  niece.  ^^  In  one  like  him  the 
feeling  of  freedom  must  be  so  paramount  as 
to  overcome  the  better  judgment,  perhaps, 
of  continuing  in  durance." 

'*  If  we  are  conscious  of  not  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  a  fault,  we  do  not  fear 
the  consequences  of  being  suspected  of  com- 
mitting it,"  replied  aunt  Deborah,  in  a  serious 
voice  and  manner. 

"But  sometimes  our  fears — " 

"  Fears ! "  interrupted  the  old  lady.  "  Fears, 
indeed  ! "  repeated  she.  "  Who  ever  heard 
of  this  Swiftfoot  feeling  anything  like  fear?" 

"He,    perchance,    entertained    something 
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akin  to  it  for  the  consequences  that  his 
position  might  entail  upon  him/'  replied  her 
niece. 

"Not  if  he  felt  innocent,"  rejoined  aunt 
Deborah.  "He  would  have  braved  the 
truth  had  he  not  known  that  it  would  hare 
condemned  him." 

"  Have  you  heard  how  he  is  to-day  ? " 
asked  Blanch. 

"  The  wound  is  nearly  healed  since  the 
shot  was  extracted,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
"  and  I  learn  that  he  is  only  just  lame  enough 
to  insure  no  second  attempt  to  escape." 

"Notwithstanding  his  determined  and 
precipitate  flight,"  rejoined  her  niece^  "I 
am  of  the  same  opinion,  that  he  is  no 
murderer." 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Deborah.     "  The 

judge  and  the  jury  will  settle  that  question." 

"  And  perhaps  erroneously,"  added  Blanch. 

"God  forbid,  chnd!"  ejaculated  the  old 

lady. 
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"  Have  you  not  heard  the  maxim  of  mercy, 
that  it  is  better  for  many  of  the  guilty  to 
escape  the  meter  of  their  crimes  than  that 
one  should  sofTer  innocently/'  returned 
Blanch. 

"  And  a  very  just  and  benevolent  one  it 
is,"  said  her  aunt,  "I  perfectly  coincide 
with  the  maxim,"  continued  she,  shaking 
her  head  with  an  approving  nod. 

"Then  act  up  to  the  principle  in  this 
case,"  replied  her  niece  earnestly.  "His 
answer  to  the  accusation  is,  at  least,  probable, 
and  was  so  considered  previous  to  his  mis- 
judged, ill-advised  breaking  out  of  prison." 

"Ay,"  rejoined  the  old  lady,  "that  has 
made  many  a  previously  disposed  favourable 
opinion  change  most  completely." 

"  But,  taking  all  things  into  consideration," 
argued  her  niece — "more  especially  the 
wrung  and  tortured  feelings  of  Grace,"  con* 
tinned  she,   "I  think  that  we  should  still 
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render  every  facility  for  his  defence,  and  not 
prejudge  him." 

"  Well,  well,  my  love ! "  ejaculated  the  old 
lady,  ever  ready  to  be  turned  to  the  side  of 
leniency.  "  I  will  do  or  say  anything  to 
relieve  our  poor  Grace;  for  I  am  sure  the 
poor  dear  thing  is  in  want  now — "  and  then 
aunt  Deborah  was  overcome  with  her  emotions, 
and  she  continued  to  shake  her  head,  and  to 
pull  a  truly  elongated  visage,  while  she  indus- 
triously applied  a  handkerchief  to  the  comers 
of  her  eyes. 

"Tes,"  replied  Blanch,  with  a  deeply 
fetched  sigh.  ^^She  is,  indeed,  in  want  of 
all  the  sympathy  and  kindness  within  our 
power  to  extend." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  rejoined  her  aunt.  "  There 
is  sorrow  enough  now  under  the  roof  of  the 
vicarage  to  claim  our  best  attention  and 
compassion." 

"  Mr  Wells,  however,  is  more  resigned  than 
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I  anticipated    he  would  be,"   observed   her 
niece. 

^^  Poor  dear  man ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
'^I  fear  he  deceives  us  in  his  feelings." 

"Why  so,  dear  aunt?"  inquired  Blanch. 

"I  have  noticed,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,"  replied  aunt  Deborah,  sorrowfully,  "  that 
he  tries  to  look  a  little  cheerful,  and  endeavours 
to  forget — or  to  appear  to  forget — his  sadness 
whUe  we  are  with  him,  and  yet,  such  is 
the  straggle,  that  he  can  scarcely  sustain 
the  conflict." 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  right,"  rejoined  her 
niece.  "The  expression  is  ever  between 
smiles  and  tears." 

"  And  will  be  for  many,  many  long  days 
to  come,"  returned  aunt  Deborah.  "  The 
loss  of  his  darling  will  rankle  in  his  heart, 
and  canker  it  to  the  close  of  it's  beating," 
continued  she. 

"We  will  hope  otherwise,"  added  Blanch. 
"  Time,  and  the  consolation  of  friends,  may 
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work  a  more  beneficial  change  than  present 
appearances  would  lead  us  to  expect/' 

^^  /  should  hope  so/'  said  the  old  lady 
despondingly,  ^^did  his  grief  take  a  more 
active  part.  But  the  poor,  dear,  kind  soul 
listens  to  all  you  have  to  say  with  such 
patience,  and  agrees  to  everything  you  may 
urge  for  his  comfort,  and  still  wears  the  same 
sad,  gloomy  look,  that  I  almost  despair  of  an 
alteration  for  improvement." 

"  It  may  come  when  least  expected,"  re- 
plied Blanch  ;  ^^  and  remember,  it  is  but  early 
yet  for  any  material  alteration  to  be  effected." 

"  The  days  are  few,  indeed,  since  we  lost 
our  own  pretty  Ellen,"  rejoined  the  old  lady, 
permitting  her  tears  to  stream  unimpeded 
down  her  cheeks.  "  Very  few,"  she  con- 
tinued; '^  still  I  fiilly  trusted  there  would 
have  been  by  this  time  a  slight  effect  in  the 
alleviation  of  his  misery." 

^'  Your  anxiety  may  have  hidden  the  com- 
mencement of    it,    perhaps,"    returned   her 
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niece.    *^But   see,"    she   continued,    "here 
come  Charles  and  his  father." 

^'  And  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,"  added  the 
old  lady,  drying  her  ^yes.  "  We  may  now 
baye  a  beneficial  change  in  our  conversation  ; 
for  really  the  more  one  dwells  upon  dull 
thoughts  the  more  one  may,  and  'tis  little 
good." 

In  a  few  short  minutes  the  squire  and 
Charles  entered  the  room  unceremoniously, 
and  aunt  Deborah  gave  them  a  more  than 
usual  friendly  greeting,  although  it  must 
be  said  there  was  never  a  lack  of  warmth  in 
any  that  she  gave  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  or,  indeed,  to  any  one  who  was  received 
as  a  welcome  friend  beneath  the  old  roof  of 
the  Bookery. 

"  What,  tears  ! "  ejaculated  the  squire, 
wringing  both  the  hands  of  aunt  Deborah, 
oSerei  for  his  especial  clasp.  "  What,  tears ! " 
repeated  he.  ^^  Come,  come,  let  us  think 
the  time's  arrived  for  other  and  more  pleasing 
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signs    of   our    reflections    and    communica- 
tions." 

^^  I  was  just  thinking  and  just  saying  so," 
replied  the  old  lady.  "  And  I  am  very  re- 
joiced that  youVe  come  to  confirm  such 
in;q)iring  thoughts  and  observations." 

^^  Nothing  can  avail  us  in  weeping  and 
making  ourselves  as  miserable  as  possible," 
observed  the  squire  philosophically,  ^^  and 
therefore  let  the  ground  be  changed,  I  say. 
We  have  done — ^that  is,"  continued  he,  "  I 
hope  we  have  done — our  duty,  and  neighbourly 
and  friendly  love  to  the  living ;  and  to  the 
dead  performed  those  observances  which  com- 
mand the  respect  and  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  be  treated  as  they  expect  others  to 
treat  them  in  the  last  and  concluding  stage 
of  mortality." 

^'  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  thought  we  had 
not,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  I  should  never 
e^joy  another  moment  of  peace  as  long  as  I 
may  be  spared  to  live." 
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"  But  believing  that  we  have,"  rejoined 
the  squire,  "  and  in  the  Aill  conviction  that 
there  can  be  no  error  in  the  proceedings,  let 
us  endeavour  to  fiirther  fulfil  our  duties  in 
regaining  our  healthful  humour,  and  to  no 
longer  despair  and  sorrow  at  the  dispensations 
of  One  whose  inscrutable  purposes  are  beyond 
the  question  and  foresight  of  those  who 
cannot,  even,  see  into  the  hidden  events  of 
the  succeeding  hour." 

"I  never  heard  you  speak  thus  before," 
returned  aunt  Deborah,  quite  overcome  with 
the  squire's  pathos  and  eloquence. 

^^  We  called  at  the  vicarage  on  our  way 
here,"  observed  Charles,  '^  and  I  think  left 
Mr  Wells  in  a  less  distressing  state  of  mind 
than  he  has  yet  been  in  since  his  daughter's 
decease." 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  father,  "  and  so  I  think. 
For,"  continued  he,  ^'  although  it  might  have 
sounded  rather  roughly,  I  took  upon  myself 
to  rally  him  in  good  set  terms  about  his 
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duty  and  so  forth,  and  this,  I  believe,  created 
a  beneficial  effect  in  a  very  abort  time.'' 

^^  Too  much  condolence  often  increasea  grief 
rather  than  assuages  it,"  rejoined  Blanch. 

^^  So  I  thought,"  returned  the  squire ;  **  and 
finding  no  improvement,  day  by  day,  in  his 
settled  despondency,  I  was  determined  to  try 
the  other  means  of  rousing  him  from  it." 

^^It  was  well  you  did  so,"  added  aunt 
Deborah;  ''for  I  am  sure  the  poor  man  has 
been  sinking  hourly  for  more  than  a  fortnight." 

^'Did  you  see  Grace?"  inquired  Blanch. 

''  But  for  a  few  moments,"  replied  Charles, 
''  and  she  requested  me  to  say  that  she  should 
pay  you  a  visit  in  the  course  of  this  evening." 

^'  And  how  did  the  dear  child  seem  ?" 
asked  aunt  Deborah. 

^'  As  spiritless  and  as  pale  as  her  poor  sister 
looked  in  her  coflSn,"  replied  the  squire.  "  A 
greater  change  could  not  be  seen  in  any 
one." 

''  Have  you  remarked*—  ?  "  and  then  Blanch 
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checked  herself  as  if  in  doubt  oi  the  policy 
of  the  question. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  inquire,  child?" 
said  the  old  lady,  her  curiosity  roused  by  her 
niece's  hesitation. 

"  Perhaps  it  would,  upon  second  considera- 
tion,'^ replied  Blanch,  "  be  as  well  for  me  not 
to  condnde  the  question." 

^^  111  be  answerable  that  there  is  neither 
treason  nor  mischief  in  it,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  ^^  and  therefore  speak,  Blanch,  if  youVe 
an  inclination." 

"  I  was  about  asking  you,  then,"  returned 
Blanch,  falteringly,  and  her  brow  became 
lined  as  she  spoke,  ^^  whether  you  perceived 
any  peculiarity  of  look  or  manner  about 
Grace?" 

Aunt  Deborah  started,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  regarded  the  countenance  of  each  in 
silent  agony. 

^^  There  is  a  great  listlessness  about  her," 
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replied  the  squire,  hesitatingly,  aft^  a  short 
pause. 

^^  But  you  don't  think  that  her  mind  is 
shattered?"  ejaculated  aunt  Deborah,  almost 
incapable  of  retaining  her  seat. 

"  I  hope  not," 

^^  Hope ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  ^'  Such 
a  word,  in  such  a  tone,  savours  of  hopeless- 
ness." 

"The  appearance,  however,"  returned 
Charles,  "which  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  of  her  friends,  may  proceed 
only  from  physical  debility." 

"I  should  not  have  mentioned  a  word 
concerning  it,"  added  Blanch;  "but  fearing 
that  her  spiritless  demeanour  far  from 
diminishes,  I  thought  some  measure  should 
at  once  be  adopted  for  her  improvement." 

"  To  hide  the  worst  from  ourselves  would, 
indeed,  be  the  gravest  of  wrongs,  both  to 
Grace  and  to  all  concerned  with  her,"  said 
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the  squire.  ^^  And  I  think  such  is  the  state 
cyf  her  health/'  continued  he,  ^^  that  we  should 
endeayour  to  arrange  for  her  immediate  re- 
moval from  the  vicarage  to  some  fresh  and 
i^igfatnt  scene." 

**  I  fear,  however,  that  there  would  be 
great,  if  not  insurmountable  difficulty  in  per- 
suading her  to  leave,"  replied  Blanch. 

*^  Yes,"  rejoined  aunt  Deborah.  "  Until 
this  approaching  trial  of  Macrone,  in  whom — 
yes,"  continued  the  old  lady,  after  a  short 
stop  in  her  speech,  "in  whom  Grace  takes 
sach  an  insane  interest,  be  over,  I  feel  quite 
assured  that  she  will  not  consent  to  leave." 

'^  Then  we  must  have  her  with  us  as  much 
as  possible,"  returned  Blanch,  "  and  endeavour 
to  cheer  and  to  soothe  her." 

^  In  my  opinion,"  observed  Charles,  "  her 
excitement  concerning  this  man  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  her  present 
lamentable  anguish." 

<^  I  think  it   not  unlikely,"    replied  his 
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father ;  ^^  foit  although  Grace  would  have 
sincerely  grieved  for  the  deprivation  of  her 
sister,  yet  convinced  for  a  very  long  period 
that  she  should  lose  her,  she  would  by  thk 
time  have  regained  something  approaching 
to  cheerfiilness,  had  that  been  the  chief 
source  of  her  sorrow." 

"To  be  sure  she  would,**  rejoined  aunt 
Deborah.  "  To  be  sure  she  would,  the  poor 
dear  thingi" 

"  Under  all  these  painful  circumstances, 
then,  Mr  Merton,"  returned  Blanch,  "what 
do  you  advise?" 

"  I  have  been  reflecting  upon  them  for 
hours,"  said  the  squire,  "  and  the  conclusion 
I  have  come  to  is — ^whatever  my  opi&ioa  may 
be  concerning  his  guilt — that  we  must  stffi 
endeavour  to  obtain  his  acquittal." 

«  So  I  think,"  replied  the  old  lady*     "  So  ^ 
I  think,  Mr  Merton." 

"  And  have  you  thought  of  any  xaeaM  to 
insure  this?"  inquired  Blanch. 
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"  I  have,"  rejoined  the  squire,  "  and  when 
my  plan  is  more  matured,  I  will  make  it 
known  to  ye." 

"  I  will  pray  with  all  my  heart  that  it  may 
prove  successful,"  returned  aunt  Deborah. 
^^  For  if  that  man  was  condemned  to  die 
it  would  be  the  death  of  poor  Grace,  or  her 
eonfirmed  madness." 

"Here  comes  Grace,"  observed  Charles, 
perceiving  her  approach. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  meet  her  ?"  said  Blanch. 

"Willingly,"  replied  he;  and  taking  his 
proffered  arm,  tiiey  lefk  the  room. 

"  How  fond  young  people  are  of  making 
excuses  to  be  alone,"  remarked  aunt  Deborah 
to  the  squire.  "  If  it's  only,"  continued  she, 
"  for  a  few  moments." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

••  What  man  dare,  I  dare." 

DoUBLT  ironed,  the  maimed  and  wounded  Ned 
Swiftfoot  was  again  manacled  and  chained  in 
his  ceU.  The  charge  from  Tom  BrainahaVs 
piece  had  stmck  him  in  the  right  hip,  and 
although  the  wound  was  a  very  severe  one, 
and  still  left  him  with  but  little  use  in  the 
limb,  it  was  far  from  being  conadered  either 
dangerous  to  his  Ufe,  or  with  the  chance  of 
his  continuing  permanently  lame. 

It  was  scarcely  daybreak,  and  yet  the 
prisoner  turned  uneasily  upon  his  pallet, 
as  if  he  had  long  courted  in  yain  the 
soothing  influence  of  sleep,  and  muffled  in  a 
coarse  rug  spread  upon  a  mattress,  not  far 
from  his  side,  laid  a  form  in  a  fitful, .  uneasy 
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slumber,  as  if  in  a  dozy,  blinking  conscious- 
ness of  some  outward  cause  of  disturbance 
for  his  inward  tendency  to  repose. 

At  length  the  prisoner's  continued  dis- 
quietude effectually  broke  the  slumber  of 
his  gaoler,  and  now  his  incessant  watcher  by 
day  and  night.  For  since  his  capture  the 
grim  keeper — ^who,  until  convinced  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Ned  had  absolutely  effected  a 
dear  escape  from  the  precincts  of  the  prison, 
held  a  religious  belief  that  a  shadow  could 
never  make  its  escape  from  those  walls,  when 
once  within  them,  unless  he  gave  it  leave  to 
go  with  his  bunch  of  intricate  keys,  ever 
swinging  and  gingling  at  his  girdle — ^had  not 
quitted  the  presence  of  this,  to  him,  super- 
natural forcer  of  bolts  and  bars. 

"Well  !"  exclaimed  the  gaoler,  sitting 
erect  upon  his  extremely  hard  bed,  and 
running  his  fingers  through  his  rough,  wiry  head 
until  it  resembled  a  well-used  blacking  brush. 
"  What  are  ye  after  now  ?"  and  he  concluded 

c  2 
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his  qnestion  with  a  gmiit  which  would  have 
passel  for  a  dose  imitation  to  tiie  natmrally 
expressed  discontent  of  a  hvngiy  pg. 

Ned  retained  no  answer;  hut  TcHieA  from 
his  interrogator  silently,  and  ittuffled  himself 
as  well  as  his  chmking  chains  would  permit, 
in  his  mg  and  Manket. 

^^  Humph  I "  gaculated  the  gaoler.  '^  You're 
a  pretty  kind  of  a  neighbour,  yon  are.  First 
of  all  yon  wake  a  chap,  and  tiien  won't  he 
civil  to  him." 

The  prisoner  expressed  his  irritation  at 
being  spoken  to  by  giving  his  gaoler  the 
positive  broad  of  his  back,  and  muttaing  an 
especially  ill-concealed  curse  between  ioB  lips 
at  that  lonely  person^s  loquaciousness. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  damn  a  fitfle,"'  con- 
tinued the  gaoler,  grring  his  os  frorUis 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  a  healthy  rubbing, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  inrculation 
of  the  blood,  and  ;»*oducing  a  still  more 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  hrndi  before , 
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described  ^^  It's  all  very  well  to  damn  a 
little,"  repeated  he.  ^  I  think  the  habit  as 
wholesome  as  an  CTietic  soAieititnes.  Indeed, 
more  so  when  you're  in  a  hurry  to  spit  out  a 
dkagreeable.  Hie  motion's  quick  and  re- 
lieving." 

"  I  wish  you'd  not  trouble  me  with  your 
questions  or  remarks,"  returned  Ned.  '^^  I'm 
in  no  humour  to  reply  to  the  one  nor  listen 
to  the  other." 

"  That  may  be  very  reasonable,"  rejoined 
his  unwelcome  companion,  ^^  and,  I  dare  say, 
is  so,"  continued  he.  "  And  I  wish  you'd 
thoogbt  of  that  "before  waking  o'  me." 

"  I  did  not  wake  you,"  retonted  his 
prisoner. 

"  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  beggin'  the  pardon 
of  folk  under  my  charge,"  added  tibie  gaoler ; 
^  but  m  make  a  little  diiOerenM  with  such  a 
remarkable  gaillaws  Ihbd  as  you — ^in  giving 
^  flat  denial  to  that  part  of  your  conduct 
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and  line  of  behavionr  to  Thomas  Smutt — I^ 
on  this  occasion,  beg  y(mr  pardon." 

''What  did  I  to  disturb  ye?"  asked  his 
prisoner. 

*^  Sounded  that  gingle  known  to  my  ears 
before  I  knew  the  value  of  'em,"  replied  the 
keeper.  "  Yes,  yes,"  continued  he,  "  I  knew 
the  clank — "  and  he  shook  his  keys  as  he 
spoke — "  I  knew  that  kind  o'  music  before  I 
could  bowl  a  hoop,  or  spin  a  top,  or  shoot  a 
marble." 

''It's  £amiliar  to  them,  then,"  said  N^ 
somewhat  softened  in  his  tone,  and  stretching 
his  head  forwards  to  catch  the  gaoler's  reply 
more  readily. 

"  Familiar  ! "  repeated  the  gaoler.  "  I 
could  almost  say  it's  part  of  the  family.  The 
Smutts,"  continued  he,  "  have  been  turnkeys, 
chief  and  under,  to  this  county  gaol  for 
upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it  would 
be  a  singular  circumstance   if  they  didn't 
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know    the    sounds    of   a  link,   fetter,    and 
lock/' 

^^  If  I  had  thought  the  noise  of  mine  wonld 
have  broken  your  rest,"  replied  his  prisoner, 
"  I  would  have  been  more  considerate  in  my 
movements/' 

"  That  remark's  more  neighbourly,  that  is," 
rejoined  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Smutts, 
again  chafing  his  head  with  persevering 
industry.  ^^  I  like  good  fellowship,  if  so  be 
it  conies  out  strong  only  at  the  dancing  time," 
continued  he,  illustrating  his  meaning  of 
"the  poetry  of  motion"  by  placing  the  end 
of  his  thumb  under  the  left  development  of 
his  ear,  and  giving  the  fair  representation  of 
the  sound  of  a  dog  struggling  in  the  noose  of 
a  strong  hempen  cord,  dancing  mid  air  from 
the  limb  of  a  tree — "  I  like  good  fellowship,  if 
so  be  it  comes  out  strong  only  at  the  dancing 
time,"  remarked  he.  ^^For  I'm  hangman 
here  as  well  as  gaoler." 
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**  Are  you  ?"  returned  Ned,  while  a  cdd 
shudder  thrilled  through  his  frame. 

**  Oh  yes !  "  replied  his  keeper ;  "  the 
offices  are  united  in  me,  Fm  proud  to  say. 
There  were  some  a^iring  candidates,  Imt  I 
outvoted  them  all  to  nothing." 

^  And  have  you  put  the  h«lter  about  the 
aeoks  of  many  ?"  asked  Ned. 

*'  Nine,"  returned  Mr  Thomas  Smutt,  wiHi 
the  pride  of  a  man  conscious  of  having  ^^  done 
the  state  some  service,"  ^^  and  youli  makse  the 
tenth." 

**  You  are  rather  too  fast  in  your  expecta- 
tions,** replied  the  prisoner. 

"  Not  very  much  so,"  rejoined  Thomas 
Smutt,  with  confidence.  ^^When  a  tiling's 
a  certainty,  one  may  make  cock  sure  of  it's 
coming." 

"  But  my  hanging  can't  he  so  called,"  re- 
turned Ned. 

"  If  you  were  well,  hearty,  and  soimd  of 
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fimb,  and  I  didn't  take  the  care  of  ye  l^at 
some  old  nurae  would/'  added  tiie  gaoler, 
"  watching  you  by  day  and  by  night,  and  ncrer 
letting  ye  out  of  the  range  of  n^  eyes  for  a 
moment,  then  it  mightn^  be,  as  you  say,  « 
certainty.  But,  depend  upon  it,"  continued 
he,  ^^  there's  no  other  name  for  that 
event." 

"  Well ! "  exdauned  the  prisoner,  "  yott're 
anything  but  a  consoling  companion." 

'^  Consoling  I "  repeated  the  hangman,  witiht 
a  sneer.  ^^  I  hate  the  name  of  consolation. 
It's  what  those  white  chokered  parsons  and 
oid  women  come  for,  to  give,  as  they  say,  con- 
solation to  the  ^1  birds.  Pish ! "  ejaculated 
he.  "  Give  'em  a  stoop  of  good  beer — there's 
nothing  like  beer ! — and  I'd  have  no  oljgection 
to  join  in  the  consolation.  That's  the  mode 
to  ease  a  man's  care — ^what  I  call  a  real 
practical  mode;  one  that  goes  home  to  a 
chap's  buzzum,  like  grease  to  a  cart-wfaed." 
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^^  And  tell  me,"  said  Ned.  "  Do  you  fed 
any  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  laancMng  me  off 
a  gibbet?" 

^'  No/'  replied  Mr  Smntt,  crossing  his  arms 
and  settling  himself  again  upon  his  pillow. 
"No,"  repeated  he,  carelessly.  "I  don't 
regard  sach  circomstances  by  any  means  in  a 
pleasurable  point  of  view,  but  merely  as 
matters  of  business.  The  job  brings  fifty 
shillings  and  the  clothes  the  subject  stands 
upright  in — ^which,  of  course,  the  more  re- 
spectable he  is,  the  better  and  more  valuable 
they  are." 

"Then  as  an  affair  of  profit  only  yon 
regard  being  a  man's  executioner?"  said  the 
prisoner. 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  gaoler.  "  Every 
tradesman  should  keep  an  eye  to  business,  to 
the  main  chance,  you  know." 

"By  my  life!"— 

"Don't  swear   by  that,"  interrupted  the 
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hangman.  ^^It  isn't  worth  whtte  staking 
that  which  is  already  lost.'' 

"I  may  cheat  you  yet,"  replied  Ned. 

"  No  yon  won't,"  rejoined  the  gaoler,  with 
a  waggish  shake  of  the  head.  ^^No  you 
won't,"  repeated  he;  "I'll  not  give  ye  the 
chance." 

"  I  don't  depend  upon  your  gifts,"  returned 
Ned.  "  If  I  escape  the  end  you  say  awaits 
me,  the  means  wiU  in  no  way  be  indebted  to 
your  liberality." 

"  And  wiU  you  make  an  effort  to  cheat  the 
gaUows  of  it's  due  ?"  inquired  the  hangman, 
again  sitting  upright  upon  his  mattress  as  if 
greatly  disturbed  at  his  prisoner's  last 
observation. 

"  I  will,"  briefly  replied  Ned  ;  "  and  a 
bold  one." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  gaoler.  "This 
does  beat  holiday  making  !  You're  an  honest 
dare-devil,  and  one  that  makes  me  admire  ye 
against  my  will.      I  hate  to  admire  a  fellow- 
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creature/'  continaed  he.  ^^  Besides  being  on* 
professional,  it  grates  against  one's  feelings 
as  it  might  against  a  bntcher's  coaxing  a 
lamb  he  b  about  to  slaughter,  and  we  should 
always  spare  our  own  feelings  as  much  as 
possible,  however  we  may  work  those  of  our 
neighbours.  It's  a  good,  wholesome,  standin' 
rule,  mind  ye." 

Ned  made  no  observation  to  this ;  but 
turned  restlessly  upon  his  bed,  as  if  his  com- 
panion's communications  were  in  no  way 
beguiling,  <^r  suitable  to  the  presmt  0tate  of 
his  feelings. 

^^  And  so  you  intend  making  anodic  bunt 
of  it,  do  ye  ?"  said  the  gaoler,  thoughtfully. 
"Perhaps  you  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
when  and  how  it's  to  be  managed  ?  That'll 
be  what  I  call  crowning  the  business." 

Still  Ned  was  silent. 

This  sorely  perplexed  Mr  Smutt,  and  he 
rubbed  his  head  with  such  renewed  force,  tiiat 
it  almost  amounted  to  vengeance.     At  l^gtli, 
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after  much  personal  yiolence,  he  stopped 
suddenly — even  abruptly,  in  his  vigorous 
efforts,  and  the  expression  of  his  features 
became  as  comjfletelj  changed  as  the  weather- 
vane  shifting  from  due  south  to  the  exact 
opposite  point  of  the  compass.  Mr  Thomas 
Smutt  looked  hesitating  whether  he  should 
resign  himself  at  once  to  the  influ^ce  of  fear, 
or  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ground 
for  trembling.  His  complexion  became  many 
diades  lighter  of  its  swartiiiness,  and  he  bit  his 
lipless  mouth,  while  he  sat  staring  at  the  form 
of  his  prisoner,  as  if  in  secret  counsel  as  to 
the  policy  of  his  succeeding  steps. 

At  length,  after  many  sentences  in  various 
forms,  rising  from  his  o'ercharged  and 
capacious  bosom,  aud  yet  dying  in  silence 
upon  his  lips,  the  hangman  said,  in  an  uncer- 
tain voice,  ^^  I'm  what  you  may  call  ill  at 
ease." 

"  What,  or  who  with  ?"  shortly  inquired  Ned. 
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"At  your  way  more  than  your  speech/' 
replied  the  gaoler. 

"How  80?" 

"  I  hate  a  quiet  tongue,  d'ye  see,"  returned 
Mr  Smutt.  "  There's  always  mischief,  I 
think,  in  quietness.  Whistle,  I  say,"  con- 
tinued he,  metaphorically,  "when  you're 
drawing  beer  out  of  my  sight,  and  then  I 
know  you  can't  be  dippin'  your  beak  into  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?"  said 
Ned,  resting  upon  an  elbow  and  looking  at 
the  much-altered  countenance  of  the  gaoler, 
now  perfectly  visible  in  the  broad  light  of 
the  early  mom. 

"Simply  this,"  replied  the  hangman, 
gaining  a  little  confidence  as  he  proceeded. 
"  I  know,  both  from  report  and  my  acquaint- 
ance with  ye — "  and  he  pointed  significantly 
to  the  grated  bars  aboye  his  head — "that 
you  don't  stick  at  trifles.  Now  you've 
threatened  to  make  a  bold  straggle  to  get 
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away  again  from  this  strong  box,  and  it 
makes  a  tender-minded  man  like  me  a  little 
oat  of  sorts.  I  have  beard/'  continued  be, 
^^  some  people  call  it  nervousness." 

Ned  felt  most  inclined  to  laugb  at  tbe 
description  of  tbis  tender  sensitiveness  incased 
witbin  so  rougb  and  rugged  a  form ;  but 
he  checked  the  impulse  and  replied  that  ^^  he 
was  ready  to  bear  what  Mr  Smutt  had  further 
to  communicate.'' 

"  I  sleep  soundly  generally,"  returned  the 
gaoler,  in  a  voice  which  nearly  approached 
the  pathetic.  ^^  My  conscience  sits  as  easy 
and  BS  lightly  on  me  as  my  old  nightcap, 
and  that  sits  so  precious  easy  that  it's  always 
a-comin'  off.  Well !  it's  but  natural  that  I 
should  feel  uncommonly  inclined  to  keep 
matters  so  comfortable  within  my  buzzum ; 
but  I  feel  the  circumstance  just  in  the  very 
act  of  making  a  clean  bolt  out  of  my  closet — 
if  I  may  so  call  it,"  continued  he,  giving 
his  broad    breast    a    blow    with   the    palm 
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of  his  hand,  ^^  and  I'm  as  anxious  about  it 
as  a  mother  about  to  lose  her  babby." 

'^  I  don't  want  to  Ust&a  to  so  many  words," 
added  Ned.  ^^  Say  what  you  mean,  and  do 
it  quickly." 

^*  I  will,"  replied  the  hangman,  watching 
his  prisoner's  face  with  a  searching  glance, 
and  drawing  himself  a  little  nearer  to  his 
bed.  ^'  Do  you  mean  to  use — ^to  use  viol^ice 
in  trying  to  give  us  the  promised  slip  ? " 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  I'll  be  honest  for  once,"  replied  Mr 
Smutt,  with  the  air  of  a  martjrr.  "  I'll  speak 
the  truth  for  once  in  my  life — ^because  I  don't 
see  how  you  could  make  a  beginning  to  set 
yourself  at  liberty  without  first  of  all  dis- 
posing of  me.  That's  the  trouble  pinching 
my  tender  spots,"  continued  he,  clasping 
with  tenderness  his  abdominal  regions  and 
looking  supplicatingly  into  Ned's  face. 

"  And  I'll  be  as  frank  with  you,"  rejoined 
his  prisoner. 
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"  Pray  do,"  returned  the  gaoler.  ^*  There's 
nothing  like  frankness  between  friends,  and 
although  I  may  have  to — to — to — "  Mr 
Smott  checked,  and  at  length  stopped  his 
remark,  wishing  most  feryently  that  he  had 
not  given  way  to  an  impulse  rather  than 
to  a  more  matured  reflection. 

''  Then  set  the  example,"  added  Ned, 
scarcely  able  to  suppress  a  roar  at  the  por- 
trayed disquietude  and  cowardice  of  his 
keeper,  "  and  be  frank  yourself.  What  were 
you  going  to  say  ?" 

"  To  perform  a  sad  but  professional  duty," 
continued  Mr  Smutt,  as  if  the  words  were 
squeezed  from  him  by  an  hydraulic  press. 
"And  should  it  come  to  that  pass,  I'll  do 
it  as  comfortably  as  I  can  to  all  parties 
concerned." 

^^  Your  kindness  is  deserving  of  a  good 
return,"  replied  Ned  derisively.  "  However, 
to  be  plain  with  ye.  Da  not  fear  any  harm 
from  me.     I  could  have  brained  you  with 
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these,"  continued  he,  stretching  forth  his 
fettered  hands,  '^at  any  honr  of  the  night 
since  my  re-capture,  and  if  I  had  any  thought 
of  so  doing  wouldn't  now  haye  told  you  of 
the  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome 
companion." 

^^  There's  plain-sailing,  honest  truth  in 
that,"  observed  the  hangman,  beginning  to 
assume  a  self-satisfied  and  composed  look. 
^^  I  like  the  language.  It  cracks  sound  and 
solid." 

"  No,"  said  his  prisoner.  "  I  would 
scarcely  bruise,  much  less  kill  you,  to  gain 
my  freedom.  Faugh!"  continued  he;  "y<w/ 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  crushing  the  head 
of  a  new-bom  infant  under  my  heel." 

"  With  regard  to  the  child  so  very  early 
arrived  in  this  world  of  cares,  sorrows, 
brambles,  and  briers,"  replied  the  hangman, 
^^  it's  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  putting  your 
heel  upon  it.  But  I'm  a  man,  full-grown, 
strong,  and  hearty,  and  so  far  used  to  the 
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pricks  and  thorns  that  my  hide's  used  and 
tough  to  'em,  and  I'm  well  satisfied  to  put 
up  with  the  occasional  smarts  than  to  the 
aches  and  pains  I  should  suffer  in  the  idea 
of  quitting  this  life  just  now." 

^^  Best  quite  certain  that  you  have  nothing 
to  dread  from  me  or  my  acts/'  rejoined  Ned. 
"  I  would  not  injure  ye,  even  to  save  my 
life." 

'*  That's  spoken  like — ^yes,  just  like  what 
I  wanted  to  hear,"  returned  the  gaoler,  com- 
pletely regaining  his  lost  composure.  *^  I 
feel,"  continued  he,  springing  Ughtly  from 
his  couch,  ^^  quite  at  home  again.  Is  there 
anything  you'd  like  particularly  for  break- 
fast out  of  the  general  order — I  mean  the 
county  allowance?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  added  Ned.  "  I  feel 
somewhat  thirsty,  and  should  like  a  jug  of 
water." 

" Water  1"  repeated  Mr  Smutt.  "Don't 
mention  waier  in  our.  happy  moments.     Take 
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a  good  drauf^t  of  ale  from  my  last  October 
brewing." 

*^  I  shall  not  idiise  h,"  said  his  prisoner, 
^<  if  yoa  bring  it  to  me  in  three  or  fonr  hooTB 
hence ;    but  now — hark  ! " 

^^Tes,"  replied  the  now  contented  Mr 
Smutt,  ^^  that's  your  early  wiaitor,  I  suppose, 
and  a  nice  young  fee-male  she  is.  It's  a 
guinea  eyery  morning  as  correct  as  clock- 
work, and  I've  often  thought,  when  the 
madiiiiery's  stopped^  what  a  loss  there'll  be 
in  my  perquisites." 

**  And  yet  you  seemed  just  now  to  be  cal- 
culating on  the  profits  of  the  end,"  rejoined 
Ned. 

^^  Maybe  I  did,"  returned  the  gaoler. 
^^  But  what  I  say  and  what  I  mean  are  not 
always  hand  and  glove." 

^^  Perhaps  you'll  oblige  me  by  standing 
sentinel  outside  of  the  door  this  morning, 
while  she  is  with  me,"  said  Ned.  ^^  I  think 
your  presence  renders  her  more  unhappy  tiian 
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she  Otherwise  would  be,  although  there  are 
no  secrets  between  us." 

"  rU  obKge  you  with  pleasure,"  replied 
Mr  Smutt,  placing  his  bed  under  his  arm 
and  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  cell-door. 
"But  you'll  remember,"  continued  he,  im- 
pressing upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  that 
he  was  granting  a  boon,  "  that  it's  against 
the  rules." 

"  I'm  aware  of  that,"  rejoined  Ned,  "  and 
have  therefore  more  cause  to  thank  you." 

"  Wery  good ! "  added  Mr  Smutt,  listening 
with  pricked  ears  to  the  heavy  footstep  of 
an  approaching  turnkey  and  the  lightness  of 
one  to  be  heard  occasionally  in  the  rear. 
"  Here  comes  your  wisitor." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

**  Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 
Thftt  the  gniTes,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 
In  the  choreh-waj  paths  to  glide.** 

Gay  things  flutter  in  the  sunshine.  The 
humming  bee  and  the  herald  of  summer, 
the  painted-winged  and  yaried-coloured  but- 
terfly, flit  from  flower  to  flower,  yielding 
their  unfolded  charms  to  each  rifler's  kisQ. 
Buzzing  insects  and  chirping  grasshoppers 
load  the  air  with  their  million  sounds,  aad 
birds,  rivalling  each  other  in  their  sweetest 
songs,  break  the  silence  of  the  deepest 
shades. 

But  in  the  gloom  of  night,  ill-shaped  and 
sluggish  forms  crawl  from  their  hiding-holes 
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and  cornjers  to  hail  and  welcome  the  reign 
of  darkness.      Then  the  screech-owl  stoops 
from  the  hollow  carved    in  the  time-worn 
cankered  tree,  or  from  the  nook  in  the  grey- 
mossed  rain,  and,  startling  many  an  ear  by 
her  harsh  discordant  scream,  flaps  her  broad 
pinion  slowly  through   the  mist,    and  just 
skims  the  ground  as  she  sails  along.     Then 
the  sluggish  toad  creeps  from  his  earthy  bed 
and  croaks  hoarsely  to  his  mate,  while  the 
mis-shapen  bat  soars  round  and  round  its 
narrow  beat — ^for  the  bat  is  no  rover — and 
snatches  the  drum-winged  gnats  from  their 
dancing   revelries.     Now  the    heavy-bodied 
beetle  takes  his  lazy  flight,  and  the  noisy 
cricket  calls  loudly  to  his  love.     The  glow- 
worm glistens  on  the  mossy  bank,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  light  betokens  no  approach 
of  the  coming  day. 

How  silent  and  lonely  is  a  churchyard  at 
such  an  hour.  There  the  green  grassy 
mounds,  tipped  with  the  moon's  pale  light, 
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point  out  the  beds  of  those  in  the  bng^  last 
slumber  of  mortalitf^  the  struggles  of  ISs 
long  since  dosed,  and  all — ^the  rich  and  tiie 
poor,  the  high-bom  and  the  hidj — Shushed 
in  peace  by  l&e  levelling  hand  of  death. 
The  cherished  objects  for  which  each  suffered, 
perchance,  the  pains  and  penalties  of  years, 
are  now  but  the  broken  bubbles  upon  their 
stream  of  life.  All,  all  is  over,  and  in  one 
common  end.  Where  is  the  thrift  hoarded 
by  the  self-denying  niggard,  who  was  not 
even  charitable  to  himself?  Where  k  the 
honour  won  by  sleepless  nights  and  restless 
days  of  unintermitting  toil? 

**Oat»  oat,  brief  candle ! 
lifb's  bat  a  walking  shadow." 

When  there  was  no  human  eye  to  watch 
the  holy  action,  in  the  depth  of  the  sQent 
night,  the  vicar  paid  a  vifflt  to  the  yet 
grassless  grave  of  his  child,  and  by  the 
side  of  it  he  knelt  and  breathed  a  long  and 
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inward  petition  that  ^4t  mij^t  please  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  his  life  to  taike  it  speedily 
from  him."  But  it  was  in  no  despair  he 
thus  prayed  for  the  ceasing  of  his  sorrow. 
The  father  wished  to  join  h^  in  heaven 
who  on  earth  was  his  earthly  idol,  and  mild 
— sadly  mild — ^he  whispered  his  solicitation. 
Upon  his  knees  he  remained  for  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  looking 
at  tiie  grave  separating,  by  a  few  feet  of 
cold  clay,  the  remains  of  her  he  so  loved 
in  life  that  his  now  only  hope  was  to  join 
in  death. 

The  night-wind  swept  softly  by  and  fanned 
the  pale  and  wan  features  of  the  vicar ;  but 
in  no  way  chilled  them.  It  refreshed  the 
parched  leaf,  and  was  aiding  the  dew  in 
allaying  the  drought  of  the  foregoing  thirsty 
summer's  day. 

As  the  vicar  rose  from  his  devotions,  and 
was  about  quitting  the  spot,  his  attention 
was  attracted    by    the    sound   of   footsteps 
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entering  the  churchyard  and  of  voices  speak- 
ing in  an  under  tone.  Bemaining  where 
he  was,  the  dark  shade  of  the  yew  tree 
stretching  itself  over  Ellen's  grave  effectually 
preventing  him  firom  being  seen,  even  by  a 
close  passer-by,  he  looked  towards  the  place 
from  whence  the  sounds  emanated,  and  saw, 
through  the  imperfect  light,  some  forms 
moving  slowly  along  the  path  towards  him. 

Astonished  at  the  strange  and  unexpected 
visitation  at  this  unseasonable  hour  of  the 
night,  the  vicar  drew  a  few  steps  softly 
backwards,  and  if  his  heart  throbbed  more 
quickly  than  usual,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  fear  accelerated  its  beating. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  at  the  same 
sdow  pace,  and  at  length  the  vicar  saw  the 
forms  of  two  men  carrying  between  them  a 
burthen  which  seemed  to  strain  upon  their 
strength. 

"Do  you  know  where  about  it  is?"  in- 
quired a  voice. 
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"  Not  exactly,"  replied  another.  **  I'm 
Bot  what  may  be  called  a  church-going 
Hian.  Indeed,  I  never  was  at  church ;  but 
I  can  find  the  spot  we  want  from  having 
paid  it  a  visit  one  day  in  poor  Kit's 
company." 

^'  Be  careful,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker 
as  his  companion  stumbled. 

"  Ah  ! "  returned  Mr  Eobert  Fulton— for 
it  was  that  egotistical  person — ^*I  haven't 
made  many  false  steps  in  my  life." 

"  Leave  and  quit  the  thought  of  yourself," 
replied  his  companion,  '^  until  we  have  com- 
pleted this  task." 

"  What !  you  wouldn't  have  me  forget 
myself,  would  ye?"  said  the  ratcatcher,  in 
a  louder  key  than  he  had  yet  spoken. 

"Hush!"  returned  the  other.  "This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  such  a 
discussion.  Let  us  remember  the  duty  we 
have  promised  to  fulfil,  and  let  it  be  done 
as  silently  as  possible." 

D2 
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'^Tou  seem  a  little  shook^''  added  Mr 
Fulton.  ^^Bemember  that  I've  got  some- 
thing about  me  thatll  keep  the  spirits  np 
to  any  pitch  if  yon  swallow  enough  of  it." 

^^  No,  no/'  said  his  companion  hurriedly. 
^^  This  is  no  place  for  drmk  or  ribaldry. 
Move  on." 

For  some  distance  along  the  path  they 
carried  their  load  without  further  observation, 
and  at  length  became  lost  to  the  vicar's  view. 
Not  knowing  how  to  act,  he  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  thinking  whether  he  should  at  onpe 
discover  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  or 
endeavour  to  learn  it  by  watching  them 
from  a  distance.  Determining  upon  the 
latter  course,  he  left  the  shade  of  the  tree 
and  followed  their  track  with  a  light  and 
cautious  footstep,  fearing  that  he  should  have 
to  interrupt  the  horrid  labour  of  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  dead. 

"  This  is  the  one,"  observed  Mr  Fulton.' 
'^  I  can't  be  mistaken,  I  know,  although  it's 
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above  twenty  years  agQ  smoe  I  pai4  my  first 
and  only  yisit  to  it/' 

Without  fiirther  remark  tiiey  l^id  their 
burthen  on  the  dewy  greensward,  and  the 
ratcatcher  proceeded  to  stimulate  his  flagging 
strength  by  a  deep  potation  from  his  trusty 
flask. 

^^  And  so  this  is  the  tomb  of  James  Edward 
Sinclair/'  said  Bamfield  Carew  between  his 
clenched  lips.  ^^'Tis  well,"  continued  he^ 
"  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  before." 

^^But  you  did  know  that  he  wa^  buried 
here/'  replied  the  ratcatcher  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  dram. 

"  Ay,"  added  the  king  of  the  gipsies.  "  I 
knew  that  he  laid  somewhere  in  this  ground ; 
but  I  had  little  thought  until  yesterday,  at 
sunset,  that  he  was  the  enemy  who  seared 
and  blighted  every  hope  and  joy  of  my  life. 
My  earliest  friend,  too,"  continued  he  bit- 
terly.    "  By  my  soul ! " — 

"  Stop,    stop,"     interrupted    Mr    Fulton. 
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**Stay,  stay,"  continued  he,  essaying  to 
check  his  regal  companion's  towering  passion. 
"  Bemember  yonr  words  to  her,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  burthen  that  they  had  been 
carrying,  and  which  rested  dose  to  Carew's 
feet. 

^^  Thanks  for  reminding  me,"  rejoined  the 
king  in  a  husky  voice.  "Yes,  I  promised 
forgiveness,  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  I  will  keep 
my  word;  but  'tis  scarcely  within  my 
power." 

"Whistle  up  your  resolution,"  returned 
Mr  Fulton  encouragingly,  at  the  same  time 
commencing  to  cut  the  turf  by  the  side  of 
the  tomb  they  had  been  seeking  with  a  spade 
and  pickaxe  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose. 

"  Dig  as  close  to  it  as  you  can,"  added 
the  king.  "  You  said  that  she  should  he  as 
near  as  possible,  recollect." 

"  It  won't  be  far  off  if  we  manage  to  find  an 
opening  about  here,"  replied  Mr  Fulton, 
taking  off  his  coat  in  preparation  for  his  labour. 
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"  The  inscription  is  somewhat  illegible,'^ 
remarked  Carew,  bending  a  dose  look  to  the 
stone ;  "  but  I  can  make  out  his  name  with 
difficulty," 

".  You  needn't  have  done  that  to  convince 
me  I  was  right/'  said  the  ratcatcher.  ^^I 
knew  it  again  in  a  moment,  even  by  this 
Ught." 

"And  that  proves  but  little  for  your 
sagacity/'  replied  his  companion,  "since 
there  cannot  be  many  tombs  of  the  same 
imposing  aspect  here,  I  shoidd  think." 

"  Not  many,  I  suppose,  with  quite  so  much 
brick  and  stone-work  about  'em,"  rejoined 
Mr  Fnlton. 

"  I  shoidd  say,"  returned  Carew,  glancing 
round,  "not  one." 

"  So  should  I,"  added  the  ratcatcher, 
turning  up  the  grass  in  large  square  masses. 

For  some  minutes  Mr  Fulton  continued 
his  work  without  any  sound  being  heard, 
save  an  occasional  hard  respiration  caused 
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by  his  toil,  and  the  sharp  click  of  his  spade, 
as  it  now  and  then  encountered  a  flint. 

^^  Hold ! "  cried  the  vicar  advancing. 

"Stand  off,  whoever  you  may  be!" 
responded  Carew,  springing  between  Mr 
Fulton  and  the  disturber  of  their  procee^gs. 
"  Stand  off  ! "  repeated  he,  whirling  the 
pickaxe  above  his  head. 

"  What  do  ye  here  ?"  said  the  vicar  firmly, 
and  still  approaching. 

"  Stir  not  another  step,  or  I'll  strike  ye  to 
the  earth,"  returned  Carew.  **  Say  who  you 
are  before  you  receive  an  answer  to  your 
question." 

"  I  am,  then,  the  vicar  of  the  paiish." 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  the  king  of  the  gipsies, 
dropping  his  weapon,  "  I  respectfdlly  beg 
your  forgiveness.  I  will  tell  you  all  that  you 
wish  to  learn,  and  explain  this,  perhaps, 
seeming  sacrilege." 

"  I  beseech  of  ye  to  say  what  is  your  objeet 
in  breaking  this  hallowed  ground  ?"  returned 
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the  vicar.  ^'  It  bears  not  oidy  an  nnlawfol 
bat  an  unseemly  appearance  in  this  dead 
hour  of  the  night." 

^^  It  may  do  so,  and  yet  not  strictly  be 
within  the  limits  of  either/'  added  Carew. 
"  But,"  continued  he,  "  grant  me  your 
patience  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
I  am  the  head  of  all  the  gipsy  tribes  where- 
soever they  may  wander — and  they,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^^call  me  their  king." 

^^  Are  you  then  Bamfield  Carew?"  asked 
the  vicar. 

"I  am,"  replied  he.  "And  this  rude 
coffin,  made  by  still  ruder  hands,  contains 
the  body  of  one  once  belonging  to  my  tribe. 
She,  sir,  I  loved,  I  hope  as  a  man  should 
love,  through  youth  and  through  age,  through 
change,  sorrow,  joy,  sickness,  and  health. 
Last  night,"  and  his  deep-toned  voice 
faltered  as  he  spoke,  "  she  died,  and  ere  her 
spirit  fled  to  leave  me  an  old  and  hope- 
less man,  she  entreated  to  be  laid  here  in 
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aecretl  She  had  not  passed  through  those 
forms  which  entitie  the  dead  to  a  christian 
burial ;  but  it  was  her  cUnging  desire  that 
her  body  should  lie  in  a  christian  burial- 
ground.  I  resolved  to  endeavour  to  comply 
with  this  wish — ^indeed,  I  did  more,  I  said 
that  it  should  be  so.  This,  then,  sir,  is  the 
cause  of  our  being  here." 

"I  know  not  how  to  reply,"  said  the 
vicar,  deeply  affected  at  what  he  heard  ;  for 
his  heart  was  more  than  ever  sensiti^^  to  the 
woes  of  others. 

^*I  trust  that  you  ¥rill  permit  us  to 
complete  our  labour,"  rejoined  Carew.  **  No 
mound  of  earth  shall  tell  where  this  humble 
grave  is  formed,  and  by  to-morrow's  dawn 
there  shall  not  be  a  vestige  of  the  breaidng 
of  the  sod. 

^^  I  may  be  wrong  in  acquiescing  to  yoius 
request,"  returned  the  vicar  ;  '^  but  I  cannot 
refuse  it." 

"  And  may  you  not   have — neither  will 
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70U — cause  to  regret  your  decision,"  added 
the  king. 

"Well  be  speedy  with  our  work,  sir," 
said  Mr  Fulton,  in  a  particidarly  gruff  voice, 
and  turning  his  face  firom  the  vicar  that  he 
might  not  be  recognised.  "We'll  be  speedy 
with  our  work,  sir,"  repeated  he,  turning 
out  the  earth  quickly  with  his  spade. 

"I  will  return  within  an  hour,"  replied 
the  vicar,  turning  to  leave  the  spot ;  "  by 
that  time,  perhaps,  you  will  have  completed 
your  labour,"  continued  he. 

"  And  in  less,  sir,"  rejoined  the  ratcatcher. 
"For  the  soil  is  uncommonly  gravelly  just 
here,  and  cuts  out  dry  and  crumbly." 

"We  shall  see  you  again  then,  sir,"  re- 
marked Carew,  as  the  vicar  moved  slowly 
away. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  be  with  you 
Portly;  before  you  are  prepared  for  the 
interment." 

When  he  had  left  them  Mr  Fulton  observed 
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that  "  he  was  very  warm,  and  would  stop  to 
have  a  second  sip  from  his  flask." 

''ShaU  I  take  the  spade?"  mquired 
Carew. 

"No,  no,  no,"  replied  he.  "Too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  porridge.  Til  finish  what  r?e 
begun." 

"  Then  be  quick,"  rejoined  the  king.  ^'  No 
time  must  be  lost,  for  the  night  waaes 
apace." 

Responding  to  the  request,  Mr  Falt<Hi  wori^ed 
as,  perchance,  he  had  never  w<Hrked  previoufily. 
For,  from  his  childhood  upwards,  he  had  e?er 
eschewed  physical  exertion  as  far  as  his 
pursuits  woidd  permit.  He  now,  howeTer, 
showed  no  weakness  from  want  of  ezeroise, 
and  if  the  grave  he  was  forming  wanted  the 
niceness  of  shape  and  exactness  of  proportions 
which  a  more  experienced  sexton  wotild  have 
observed,  yet  none  could  have  ho&a  quicker 
in  concluding  a  pit  five  feet  in  depth. 

"  There,"  said  he,  leaping  from  the  grave, 
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'^  it's  dose  to  the  waU  o'  the  raolt ;  it  couldn't 
be  made  nearer,  and,  without  shoring  planks,  I 
dare  not  dig  deeper.  The  sides  fall  in  now  as 
fast,  almost,  as  I  can  throw  the  mould  out/' 

^^  And  so  there  is  poor  Kit's  last  bed!" 
said  Carew,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  and  looking  into  it.  ^^  Well !  there's 
her  resting  place ;  but  God  knows  where  ours 
will  be!" 

"Don't  give  way  to  moping  thoughts," 
replied  Mr  Fulton.  "  There's  no  use  in  that. 
We've  done  as  she  wished,  and  you've  acted 
as  yon  said  you  would — ^kindly.  As  to  the 
future  concerning  ourselves,  and  mankind  in 
general,  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and 
so  must  they." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  rejoined  the  king, 
''  and  as  it  may  come  so  may  we  be  prepared 
to  meet  or  be  overtaken  by  it." 

"  A  good  and  capital  sentiment,"  returned 
Mr  Fulton,  "  and  one  that'll  give  a  salt  relish 
to  a  dram.     Wilt  drink?" 
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^'No,'*  replied  his  Gompanion,  waving  his 
hand,  ^^  I  cannot  drink/' 

*'  I  can/'  rejoined  the  ratcatcher,  ^^  and 
what  is  more,  always  could,"  and  he  gave  a 
proof  of  his  powers  by  taking  a  second  and 
larger  draught  from  his  bosom  companion. 

The  vicar  now  approached  them  again,  and 
inquired  if  the  grave  was  finished. 

^^  It  is,  sir,"  replied  Carew,  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  standing  bare-headed  in  his  presence. 
*  ^^  Although  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
church,"  rejoined  the  vicar,  ^^and  with  no 
precedekit  to  guide  me,  yet  I  Qannot  let  this 
interment  of  the  dead  take  place  without  a 
becoming  observance.  I  would  do  the  like 
in  a  wilderness,  and  heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  hesitate  to  do  the  like  here!" 

"  Will  you  then  say  a  few  words  over  my 
poor  friend?"  asked  Carew,  almost  moved 
to  tears. 

"I  will,"  briefly  replied  the  vicar;  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  commenced — and  his 
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sonorous,  beautiful  yoice  struck  even  Mr 
Fulton  with  feelings  of  adoration — ^^  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord ;  he 
that  belieyeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth,  and 
bdieveth  in  me,  shall  never  die."  And  he 
conduded  the  service  of  the  dead,  without 
let  or  stop,  although  there  was  no  book  or 
page  to  refer  to. 

In  a  few  brief  minutes  afterwards  the 
earth  was  shovelled  into  the  grave  again,  and 
then  the  last  obsequies  of  Ned  Swiftfoot's 
mother  were  concluded. 
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r^ons  o'  the  willywabbles  to  think  of  the 
lean  state  of  the  cellar,  and  the  skeleton  con- 
dition of  the  larder.  Not  so  much  as  a  bottle 
of  home-made  wine  in  the  one,  and  not  even 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  hanging  in  the  other." 

Bob  stopped  in  his  discourse  to  himself, 
and  shook  his  head  ahnost  disconsdatelj. 

^^  Once  upon  a  time — ^it  makes  me  wish  that 
I  had  died  in  peace  with  all  mankind  just 
at  that  period,"  continued  the  butler.  ^^  Once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  the  cellar  stacked 
from  floor  to  roof,  tier  above  tier,  of  the  best, 
and  only  the  best,  of  wine.  Not  a  bin  was 
allowed  even  to  dwindle.  ^  No,  no,'  the  squire 
used  to  say,  ^  no,  no.  Bob,  keep  'em  level, 
level  as  my  hounds.'  And  then  if  any  of  the 
pipes  or  hogsheads  began  to  sound  a  little 
hollow  to  the  tap,  *  Draw  'em  ofl*.  Bob,  draw 
'em  oflP,'  he  would  say,  ^and  let  'em  make  room 
for  those  full  to  the  bung.'  Those  were  times 
to  make  a  man  love  to  live,  and — ^yes,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  with  n  chuckling  kugh, 
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^<  and  also,  if  I  don't  make  an  error  of  memory, 
those  were  the  times  a  man  might  live  to 
love." 

The  steward  appeared  to  be  amazingly 
pleased  with  this  part  and  parcel  of  his  re- 
miniscences, for  he  continued  to  laugh  for 
some  seconds,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
skipped  now  and  then  almost  nimbly  in  his 
gait. 

^^  Then  that  larder  ! "  resumed  Bob,  casting 
a  reflective  look  to  the  ceiling.  ^^  Ay,  that 
was  a  larder  !  Barons  of  beef  were  then 
more  common  within  those  walls  than  mutton 
chops  are  now  cut  from  the  neck  of  some 
skinny,  old,  toothless  crone.  Indeed,"  he 
continued,  growing  more  serious  as  he  spoke, 
^^a  mutton  chop's  becoming  quite  a  rarity. 
It  will  soon  come  to  hard  dumplings,  I 
suppose,  without  gravy.  Then  to  see  the 
fat  haunches  from  the  finest  bucks  hanging 
from  the  beams,  with  sides  of  oxen— not  in 
joints,  but  just  slit  down  the  spine  in  halves; 
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and  all  sorts  of  poultry,  fish,  game,  and 
such-like  trifles,  it  made  my  eyes  water 
then  to  look  at  'em,  as  I  often  did,  between 
fiunrise  and  sunset,  and  it  makes  my  eyes 
water  now  to  think  of  seeing  'em;  but  the 
pump,"  contiQued  the  butler,  mopphig  his 
moistened  cheeks  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
"  but  the  pump,"  repeated  he,  "is  from  a  very 
different  vat.  Yes,  yes,  the  cisterns  are  two 
very  different  qualities  ;  but  one  is  long  since 
dry." 

The  butler  again  arrived  at  a  stand-stiU  in 
his  observations  concerning  the  past,  perhaps, 
and — ^from  the  dolorous  expression  upon  his 
features  the  supposition  seems  probable — 
his  emotions  became  too  deep  for  the  overflow 
of  words.  It  was  sometime  before  he  again 
summoned  the  office  of  his  speech ;  but  at 
length  he  resumed. 

"  Then  it  was  open  house  to  everybody. 
No  matter  who  it  was,  where  he  came  from, 
or  whence  he  was  going,  a  knife  and  fork,  and 
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plenty  of  use  for  both,  were  at  his  service, 
either  here  or  in  the  servants'  hall.  That 
depended  whether  he  was  gentle  bom  or 
otherwise ;  but  the  treatment  was  the  same 
from  the  parlour  guest  to  the  scullion.  ^  Eat 
and  drink  of  the  best,  as  much  as  you're 
able,  as  long  as  you're  able,  and  a  little  more,' 
was  the  general  order;  and,  great  heaven!" 
exclaimed  the  lamenting  steward,  turning  his 
eyes  up,  with  a  corresponding  action  of  his 
hands,  "  how  faithfully  those  directions  were 
obeyed.  Often  and  often  did  I  try  to  put  in 
a  vent-peg  to  stop'  the  running  of  the  tap 
ever  turned  on,  and  which  I  knew  must  run 
out  in  the  end,  if  so  be  there  wasn't  a  stop 
put  to  it.  Alackaday  !  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  stop  the  wind,  or  prevent  the  rain 
from  falling,  or  the  sun  from  shining.  Some- 
times— and  maybe  it  became  a  little  too  often 
at  last,  for  the  squire  used  to  wave  me  back 
with  his  hand  when  he  saw  me  coming,  and 
halloo  without  hearing  what  I  had  to  say — 
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^  Never  mind,  Eobert,  never  mind,  broach 
the  other  cask/  I  think  I  hear  him  saying 
so  BOW.  But,"  said  the  steward,  in  a  tone 
which  savoured  of  authority,  ^^  I  was  not  to 
be  put  back  in  that  style.  No,  no.  I  would 
have  speech  with  him,  and  although  I  knew 
the  good  it  would  do  might  be  piled  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,  yet  still  that  never  turned 
me  from  my  purpose.  ^  If  ypu  please,  sir,'  I'd 
begin. 

**  *  To  be  sure  I  do,'  replied  he.  *  When 
did  ye  find  me  displeased?' 

**  *  If  you  please,  sir,'  I'd  repeat,  without 
noticing  what  he  said,  ^  the  fifty-four  gallon 
cask  is  out  that  was  tapped  the  day  before 
yesterday.' 

"  *  Then  tap  another  fifty-four,'  rejoined 
the  squire. 

**  *  But  that'll  soon  be  out,  sir,  if  we  go  on 
in  this  fashion,'  I'd  be  bold  enough  to  tell 
him. 

" '  Then  drive  a  hole  into  another  fifty- 
four,'    he'd  cry,    in   the  loudest  voice    he 
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Gould  raise — and  that  was  a  stunner  ! — ^that 
was. 

^^  ^  But  there's  only  two  more  left  of  the 
three-year-old  brewing,  sir/  Fd  answer. 

**  *  Then  brew  some  more,'  he  would  say ; 
^  and  let  it  be  as  strong  and  as  good  as  the 
last,  and  you  can  begin  the  two-year-old  as 
soon  as  the  three-year-old's  finished.' 

'*'  Those  were  the  only  kind  of  answers  I 
got,"  continued  the  butler,  ^^  and  so  it  went 
on  to  the  close;  but,  thank  goodness  !  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  we  are  still  able  to  haye  a  drop 
of  good  beer  by  us,  although  it  is  but  a  drop 
to  speak  of,  in  comparison  with  what  we 
once  had." 

The  object  of  the  steward's  remarks  was 
now  seen  approaching  the  house  with  hasty 
strides,  closely  followed  by  Tom  Brsinshaw. 

"Here  comes  the  squire,"  observed  he, 
"  and  Miss  Blanch's  head-keeper  with  him. 
I  wonder  what  he  wants?  I  suppose  a  dip 
into  our  ale,  like  all  the  rest  that  touch 
their  hats  to  the  squire  now." 
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Hastening  from  the  room  into  the  wide, 
desolate-looking  hall — ^the  stillness  of  which 
the  hand  of  a  domestic  had  not  broken  for 
many  years,  and,  from  the  huge,  dusty  cob- 
webs spread  in  every  comer,  and  hanging 
upon  the  beams  stretched  across  the  roof,  it 
would  appear  that  the  spiders  had  taken  no 
mean  advantage  of  such  neglect — the  butler 
applied  his  best  powers  of  speed,  to  have  the 
door  opened  by  the  time  his  well-beloved 
and  generous-hearted  master  had  arrived. 

"  Bring  a  good  tankard  of  your  best  ale 
into  the  dining  room,  Robert,"  said  the  squire, 
entering  the  hall. 

^^  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  the  butler 
to  himself,  by  way  of  easing  his  discomfiture. 
^'  He'd  give  the  last  pint  away  to  such  a  man 
as  Tom  Brainshaw,  when  it's  like  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle.  Why,  he  could  drown 
himself  in  ale  at  the  Bookery,  if  it  in  any 
way  dove-tailed  with  his  inclination." 

"  Now,  Mr  Brainshaw,"   said  the  squire. 
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ushering  the  gamekeeper  into  the  dicing  room, 
"be  seated." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  with  a 
manner  bearing  strong  affinity  to  awkward- 
ness, "I'll  stand,  sir,  thank  ye/' 

"  No,  no,  no,"  rejoined  the  squire,  pointing 
to  a  chair.  "  That  which  I  have  to  com- 
municate will  occupy  some  time.  Besides 
which,  Tom,  you  have  to  drink  a  quart,  at 
least,  of  my  best  beer,  and  I  never  permit 
any  one  to  drink  in  my  presence  on  foot." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  quite  like  my  duly,  sir, 
to  sit  in  your  presence,"  retmned  the  keeper, 
still  bent  upon  the  object  of  which  he  never 
lost  sight. 

"  Then  endeavour  to  make  it  appear 
a  pleasure,"  added  the  squire^  "Take  a 
chair." 

The  latter  part  of  this  direction  was  too 
much  like  an  order  for  Tom  Brainshaw  to 
withstand  any  longer,  and  he  therefore 
dropped  into  the  chair  suddenly,  and  without 
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any  apparent  control  upon   the  disposition  of 
his  person. 

With  a  ready,  although  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  butler  brought 
a  foaming  brown  jug,  frothed  li^e  a  cauliflower 
for  its  head,  and  placed  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  keeper's  brawny  hand. 

"  There,  Tom,"  said  the  squire,  good 
humouredly,  ^^take  a  dive  deeply  into  that 
before  I  commence  my  business  with  ye." 

Considering  it  imperative  to  do  whatever 
he  was  told,  the  gamekeeper  took  the  jug  in 
his  hand  and  glanced  towards  the  squire,  as 
if  doubtM  as  to  the  duly  of  wishing  him 
^^a  health,"  or  drinking  in  silence. 

"Never  hesitate,"  observed  the  squire, 
throwing  himself  into  a  recumbent  posture 
upon  a  couch,  which  creaked  and  squeaked 
under  the  weight  and  the  effects  of  age, 
"never  hesitate,"  repeated  he,  seeing  Mr 
Brainshaw's  portrayed  bashfulness,  "with  a 
kiss    or  a    draught.      Both   require — or    I 
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forget  the  pleasure  by  want  of  use — quickness 
of  action." 

Mr  Brainshaw  gave  a  sickly — perhaps 
sullen  would  express  it  better — smile  of 
acquiescence,  and  murmuring .  an  indistinct 
sentiment  about  ^^  living  as  long  as  we  may," 
dipped  three  parts  of  his  features  into  the 
foam,  and  became  indistinctly,  if  not  entirely, 
lost  to  view. 

'^  Having  agreed  so  far,"  said  the  squire,  ^ 
as  the  gamekeeper  arrived  at  a  ^^  ha ! "    in 
his  long  drink,  ^^  I  hope  that  we  may  conclude 
our  interview  with  the  same  flattering  and 
comfortable  results." 

"  I'm  always  ready  to  do  my — " 

"  To  be  sure  you  are,"  interrupted  the 
squire  ;  ^^  but  I  want  ye  for  a  short  time  to 
forget  your  duty,"  continued  he,  "  and  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say  with  calnmess  and  due 
consideration." 

"  I  seldom  get  in  a  wax,  Squire  Merton," 
replied   Tom   Brainshaw.     ^^  It  takes  some- 
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thing  strong  and  toncliing  to  the  tender  to  put 
my  hackles  staring  along  my  back." 

"  That  may  be  very  tme,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  "  and  yet  the  best-natured  dog  in  the 
world  may  be  roused  to  rebellion  if  you  tread 
on  his  tail  or  his  pads  t;ery  unexpectedly." 

"  You  might  dance  on  mine,  squire,"  re- 
turned the  gamekeeper,  stretching  forth  his 
large,  thick,  and  iron-protected  feet,  '^and 
rn  be  answerable  you'd  not  find  me  sing 
pen-an*-ink." 

The  squire  laughed  at  the  literal  acceptation 
of  his  figuratiye  reference,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  retrieve  his  gravity  to 
continue.  At  length  he  said,  recovering  a 
serious  voice  and  demeanour,  "  I  would 
gpeak  with  you  concerning  this  heart-rending 
trial  of  the  supposed  murderer  of  your 
daughter." 

"  Supposed  ! "  ejaculated  Tom  Brainshaw, 
shivering  from  head  to  foot.     "  I  saw  him — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  again  interrupted  the  squire. 

c  2 
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"I  know  that  you  saw  him  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances ;  but  his  explanation 
of  them  is  far  from  being  unreasonable  or 
improbable." 

''He  confessed  it  was  him,  th^,  youll 
remember,  sir/'  repUed  the  gamekeeper, 
unable  to  steady  his  quivering  lip. 

''  Take  some  mol^  ale,"  rejoined  the  squire, 
perceiving  the  emotions  of  poor  Tom  Brain- 
shaw  required  solace  and  composure. 

Tom  did  as  he  was  instructed,  and  semied 
in  no  small  degree  comforted  by  the  repetition 
of  the  draught. 

"  The  words  used  by  him  at  the  moment 
of  discovery  were  certainly  very  conclusive," 
returned  the  squire,  ^^and  they  might  have 
sprang  from  a  conscience  stung  by  remorse  ; 
but  you  have  heard  what  he  says  concerning 
even  them,  and  from  the  undeviating,  firm, 
and  unflinching  Way  in  which  he  repeats  his 
defence,  I,  with  a  few  others  who  have  visited 
him  in  prison,  have  come  to  the  fixed  belief 
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that  he  is  innocent  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  is  charged." 

^^  Yon  didn't  think  so,  sir,  at  the  examina- 
tions before  he  was  committed  for  trial/'  ob- 
served the  gamekeeper. 

"  Nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards,"  replied 
the  squire.  "  Indeed,  until  within  these  very 
few  days  my  opinion  was  unaltered;  but 
that  was  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the 
prisoner's  perverse  silence  upon  the  matter. 
He  declined  sayiag  anything  more  than  he 
was  innocent,  and  thus  left  the  accusation 
to  weigh  as  it  might  against  him." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  have  escaped 
from  prison  had  he  been  able  to  prove  his 
innocence?"  asked  Tom  Brainshaw,  in  the 
firm  persuasion  that  he  had  put  an  unan- 
swerable question. 

"  No,"  replied  the  squire,  "  certainly  not. 
But,  perhaps,  feanng  that  he  could  not  prove 
it — and  recollect  there  are  a  great  many 
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truths  that  cannot  be  proved — and  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  abready  pre-jndged,  he 
depended  upon  flight  rather  than  meeting 
the- danger  which  abeady  assumed  the  form 
of  destruction  to  him." 

"  Does  he  say  so  ?"  inquired  Tom  Brain- 
shaw. 

"  Such  were  his  words  to  me  yesterday/* 
replied  the  squire. 

"  Oh  !  then  you  visited  him  so  lately  ? " 
said  the  keeper. 

^'  I  did,  and  for  the  last  three  mornings 
I  have  done  so." 

^^  He'd  beat  the  devil  at  any  game,  I 
believe ! "  returned  Tom  Brainahaw,  rising 
suddenly  fJrom  his  chair.  "  But  he  shan't/' 
continued  he,  clenching  his  fist  and  throwing 
it  fiercely  out — "  but  he  shan't  beat  me.  I've 
nailed  him  now,  and  I'll — " 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  squire,  in  the 
endeavour  to  soften  down  the  gamekeeper's 
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rismg  choler.  '^  Be  seated,  I  pray,  and  place 
a  curb  upon  your  passion.  My  object  is  far 
from  being  an  unfriendly  one  to  you." 

"  That  I'm  sure  it  is,  sir,"  replied  Tom 
Brainsbaw,  re-occupying  Us  chair.  "For 
you  never  had  any  other  kind  of  object 
towards  any  one— -high  or  low.  But  I  can't 
listen  to  the  praise — ^" 

"  Praise  ! "  interrupted  the  squire.  "  God 
forbid,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  should  praise 
any  one  so  unmeritorious  as  this  Ned 
Swiffcfoot.  His  whole  life  has  been  a  career 
of  uninterrupted  crime  and  lawless  deeds  ; 
but  yet  we  should  be  equally  careful  in 
avoiding  the  committing  of  injustice  towards 
him  as  towards  anybody  possessing  a  better 
title  to  our  regard  and  sympathy.  For 
injustice  is  still  injustice,  no  matter  when, 
where,  or  to  whom  committed." 

"  There'll  be  none  in  hanging  him,"  said 
Tom  Brainshaw.  "None  at  all,  Squire 
Merton." 
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^^  I  disagree  with  jan.  In  my  opinion  the 
man  wonld  die  innocent  of  the  charge  for 
which  he  would  suffer." 

^^  Humph  ! "  ejaculated  the  gam^e^er 
thoughtfully.  ^^  May  I  ask,  sir,  what  all 
this,  we're  now  talking  about,  is  to  end  in  ?" 

^^  As  a  magistrate  I  am  running  the  risk 
of  being  struck  from  the  conunission  of  the 
peace,"  replied  the  squire,  ^'  and  of  suffering 
in  the  good  opinion  of  good  men.  May  I 
depend  upon  your  silence,  Tom?" 

^*  Ay,  sir,"  responded  the  keeper,  and  he 
spoke  slowly  and  deliberately.  ^^  If  my  silence 
would  {Hrevent  an  injury  to  you  of  less  con- 
sideration than  a  scratch  upon  your  skin, 
I'd  drag  out  my  tongue  by  the  roots  rather 
than  a  word  of  one  syllable  should  be  dropped 
from  it." 

^'  My  chance  of  danger,  then,  is  but  small," 
returned  the  squire,  smiling. 

"  None,"  added  Tom  Brainshaw,  **  if  the 
chance  relies  on  my  silence." 
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^^Then  to  the  point  at  once,"  said  the 
squire.  ^^  For  reasons  which  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  enter  into,"  continued  he,  "I,  with 
others,  to  whom  you  are  well  known,  Tom, 
are  desirous  that  this  Ned  Swiftfoot  should 
not  suffer  the  end  which,  if  you  appear 
against  him,  seems  to  be  inevitable.  In 
short,  we  wish  him  to  be  acquitted,  and  then 
instantly  to  provide  for  his  departure  from 
this  country  for  life." 

^^  Indeed,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  the  gamekeeper, 
with  a  lowering  brow. 

^^  All  risk  of  his  committing  further  depre- 
dations," resumed  the  squire,  ^^  will  thus  be 
prevented,  and  all  unpleasant  and  painful 
associations  done  away  with  by  this  form  of 
removal." 

"  Tou  think  so,  Squire  Merton  ?"  observed 
Tom  Brainshaw,  evincing  no  decrease  of  the 
appearances  of  inward  anger. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  squire.  "  The  gibbet 
would  cause  hundreds  to  pity  his  fate,  and 
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make  them  regard  yon,  as  the  cause,  with 
ignominy.  The  finger  of  scorn  would  be 
ever  pointed  at  you,  as  long  as  you  lived, 
and  the  punishment  you  intended  for  him 
would  be  thus  visited  upon  yourself." 

"I  know  that,  sir,"  rejoined  the  game- 
keeper. ^^  He,  like  many  other  villains,  has 
his  admirers,  and  I'm  prepared  and  ready 
for  all  they  can  say  and  do." 

"  Still  think  of  what  I  have  said,"  returned 
the  squire.  "  I  assure  ye  the  advice  is 
honest." 

"It  couldn't  be  other  than  honest  from 
your  mouth,  sir,"  added  Tom  Brainshaw, 
rising  to  take  his  departure. 

"  Tou  need  not  give  me  a  hasty  answer," 
said  the  squire.  "  Sleep  upon  it,  and  cx>me 
here  to-morrow  evening  with  your  reply." 

"  I  haven't  exactly  heard  any  question  put 
to  me  yet,"  Squire  Merton,  replied  Tom 
Brainshaw. 

"I  thought   you  might  have  anticipated 
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what  was  desired  of  ye,"  rejoined  the  squire. 
*'  However,  to  be  plain  and  unmistakable. 
Without  your  evidence  the  prisoner  must  be 
acquitted.  I  would  have  you  not  appear 
against  him;  but  leave  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  considerable  period.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  you  will  be  weU  provided  for  durmg 
your  absence." 

"  And  Fm  required  to  give  an  answer  to 
this,  Squire  Merton?" 

"  Tou  are ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to 
do  so  to-night." 

"  Oh  !"  rejoined  the  keeper.  "  I  can  give 
it  now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time,  sir." 

"  Then  what  say  you  ?" 

"  No,"  firmly  but  respectfully  replied  Tom 
Brainshaw.  ^^  I'll  never  turn  from  the 
straight  road.  Squire  Merton ;  but  I'll  do 
what  I  think  is  my  duty,  and  no  other." 

"And  this  is  your  resolve?" 

"It  is,  sir,   and  nothing   shall   give  me 
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a  cote  in  the  course,"    replied  the  game- 
keeper. 

^*  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  ye 
npon  the  snbject/'  rejoined  the  squire,  seeing 
that  Tom  Brainshaw's  purpose  was  fixed 
beyond  his  power  of  turning.  ^^  I  can  only 
regret,"  continued  he,  ^^  that  your  resohition 
must  entail  irretrievable  pain  and  misery 
upon  many,  and  none  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  yourself  in  the  end." 

'^  May  I  be  so  bdd.  Squire  Mert(m,"  said 
the  gamekeeper,  without  noticing  the  obser- 
vation,   ^^as  to  ask  one  question?" 

"Certainly,"   replied  the  squire. 

"  Do  my  ladies  know  of  this  business  ?" 
inquired  Tom  Braioshaw,  in  a  tone  l^at 
betokened  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the 
question. 

"  They  do,"  returned  the  squire.  "  It  was 
my  wish,  but  with  their  expressed  approval, 
that  I  sought  thb  interview  with  you." 
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^^  Then  I  must  go  to  the  Bookery  at  once," 
added  the  gamekeeper. 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  To  give  notice  to  quit,"  replied  Tom 
Brainshaw  in  a  melancholy  tone  and  de- 
meanour of  despair.  "It  is  my  duty  to 
leave  when  I  can't  obey  orders." 

'^You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
rejoined  the  squire.  "  Remember  your 
promise  to  me  of  maintaining  a  silent 
tongue  of  all  concerning  this  matter." 

"I  didn't  forget  that,  sir,"  returned 
Tom  Brainshaw.  "I  never  did,  I  hope, 
forget  my  promised  word;  but  I  can  give 
warning  without  saying  the  reason." 

"  It  will  not  be  received  if  you  do,"  added 
the  squire.  "  And  I  shall  consider  it  some- 
thing like  a  forfeiture  of  your  pledge  to 
maintain  secret  what  I  have  said  to  ye,  if 
you  take  any  step  in  consequence  of  the 
communication." 
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^^  111  endeavour,  then,  to  do  my  best  and 
remain  as  I  am,"  said  Tom  Brainshaw,  with 
a  deep,  long-fetched  sigh,  and,  with  as  much 
politeness  as  his  nature  and  training  would 
permit,  he  then  bid  the  squire  ^'  a  good 
night." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

**  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 
Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty)  ?  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  comers  ?— Is  this  nothing  ?" 

The  king  of  the  gipsies  and  Mr  Fulton  were 
sitting  silently  in  the  movable  palace  of  the 
former,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  they  had 
interred  the  mortal  remains  of  Kit  Macrone, 
each  ruminating  upon  the  thoughts  occupying 
his  attention  ;  and  from  the  serious  expres- 
sion upon  the  features  of  both,  it  would 
appear  that  these  thoughts  were  anything 
but  of  an  agreeable  nature. 

"  He  was  not  wonderfully  hypped,  then, 
at  the  news  of  her  death,"  at  length  said 
Carew. 
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"  No,"  replied  the  ratcatcher  ;  "  not  8o 
much  as  I  expected." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?"  asked 
his  majesty. 

"He  said,"  returned  Mr  Fulton,  "that 
he  thought  she  wouldn't  live  when  first 
apprised  of  her  sickness,  and  upon  catching 
•a  glimpse  of  her  on  the  morning  he  was  run 
down" — 

"  Not  exactly  run  down,"  interrupted 
Carew. 

"  Well,  then,  taken,"  continued  Mr  Fulton, 
"  to  be  particular,  by  being  shot  in  the  thigh 
joint  of  his  right  side.  On  that  morning  he 
was  quite  certain  his  mother  had  the  stamp 
of  death  on  her  cheek." 

"  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  on  that  day  at 
sunset,"  rqoined  his  companion. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  ratcatcher,  "  the 
shock^she  got  upon  being  woke  out  of  her 
sleep,  and  seeing  her  son  mobbed  at  her  door, 
did  the  business  :  that  was  the  saw  that  cut 
the  plank  quite  through." 
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"  She  never  rallied  again,"  added  Carew. 
**  Poor  Kate!"  continued  he,  "Poor  Kate!" 

"Ay,"  responded  Soaking  Bob,  and  for 
one  of  the  exceedingly  few  times  during  his 
life  he  spoke  with  sincerity  and  kind  feeling, 
"ay,  Kate  was  the  only  girl — m  a  girl — I 
ever  took  any  notice  of,  more  than  what  may 
be  called  of  an  ordinary  character :  and  she 
was  the  only  woman — as  a  woman — that  I 
erer  had  what  may  be  called  a  sweet  tooth 
for.  And  she's  dead,  poor  thing  !  my  good, 
old  —  yes,  Kate  was  old,  sni  so  am  I, 
although  Ned  would  laugh  to  hear  me  say  so 
— ^my  good,  old  neighbour,  and  once  my 
playfellow,  is  dead  ;  rest  her  soul ! " 

"  I  am  deeply  interested  in  what  you  say," 
returned  the  king ;  "  and  we  can  now  talk 
of  these  circumstances  of  the  past  without 
heating  the  blood.  Did  you  love  Kate 
Macrone  ?" 

"With  all  my  —  but  I've  been  told  so 
many  times  that  I  haven't  a  heart,"  replied 
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the  ratcatcher,  checking  himself,  ^'  that 
perhaps  it  was  with  some  other  part  of  my 
inside  machinery.  However  that  may  be,  I 
felt  the  thought  and  the  sight  of  her  acted 
like  a  stout  pair  of  bellows  to  a  free  fire; 
and  it  lasted,  too,  although  there  were  some 
strong  dampers  occasionally  to  put  it  out  in 
the  grate." 

^^  I  can't  say  that  I  am  greatly  astonished 
at  what  you  tell  me,"  said  his  majesty  ;  '^  for 
all  the  young  men  in  the  tribe  were  ready  to 
fight  like  bull-dogs  for  her  until  /  became  a 
suitor." . 

^'  And  then  we  all  slunk  away,"  replied  Mr 
Fulton ;  ^^  as  well  we  might,  when  the  king 
stood  forward." 

"  But  even  I  was  jilted,"  rejoined  Carew, 
and  he  tried  to  speak  with  less  bitterness 
than  his  manner  betokened. 

"  And  by  one,"  returned  the  ratcatcher, 
"who  managed  it  effectually." 

"  By  one,"  added  his  majesty,  "  who  pro- 
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fessed  the  deepest  interest  and  feeling  in  my 
welfare." 

"Tour  friend,"  said  Mr  Fulton,  with  a 
sneer.  "  Friends  in  such  matters  often  prove 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies." 

^^  But  he  was  no  confidant  of  mine  in  that 
matter,"  replied  Carew.  "  He  visited  me 
frequently,  with  the  professed  object  of  per- 
suading my  return  to  my  friends  and  station, 
and  to  abandon  the  wandering,  vagabond  life, 
as  he  called  it,  of  a  gipsy.  That  was  his 
stated  reason  for  being  with  me  so  frequently 
on  this  heath,  where  we  then  were  encamped 
so  long  for  the  first  time." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Fulton,  "  he'd  an 
ey%  to  another  kind  of  fruit." 

"  And  you  knew  he  plucked  it,"  rejoined 
his  regal  companion. 

"  I  did,"  returned  the  ratcatcher ;  "  and 
I'll  further  say,  that  I  was  glad  to  see  him 
pluck  it." 

'^  What !"  exclaimed  Carew,  passionately. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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^^  Remember,"  said  Soaking  Bob,  waving 
his  hand  in  an  admonitory  manner,  *^  we  are 
speaking  of  events  gone,  and,  for  aught  they 
could  affect  the  present  or  the  future,  might 
be  forgotten." 

"  That 's  true  enough,"  replied  the  king. 
''  But  tell  me,  did  you  discover  his  passion 
for  Kate  Macrone  quickly  ?" 

"  My  jealousy  did,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton. 
^'I  watched  her  and  her  movements  from 
sunrise  to  eve ;  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  I  had  not  soon  drc^ped  upon  her 
moonlight  meetings  with  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the  squire  of  Woodland  Rookery." 

^^  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  foil,"  returned 
the  king. 

"No,"  added  the  ratcatcher,  "you  were 
taken  up  too  much  with  your  own  conceit 
You  fancied  no  one  could  be  your  rival  with 
the  beauty  of  the  camp." 

"Tour  words  sink  into  my  memory,  like 
pebbles  in  the  stream,"  replied  lus  majesty. 
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^^  It  was  SO.  I  thought  Eate  too  securely 
mine  to  give  myself  much  trouble  about 
either  winning  or  keeping  her." 

"  And  so  you  lost  her,"  observed  Mr  Fulton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  companion,  "  and  so  I 
lost  her." 

"  I  remember  the  first  time  they  ever  met," 
rejoined  Soaking  Bob ;  ^^  and  knowing  that 
my  chance  had  turned  up  a  blank,  I  was 
right  glad  to  see  yours  about  to  have  a 
similar  draw.  Such  a  feeling,"  continued 
he,  ^^  I  believe  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the 
crowd  concerning  such  matters." 

"  No,"  said  the  king,  "  I  believe  it  to  be 
but  a  natural  one.  Disappointment  and 
defeat  in  ourselves  occasion  the  wish  that  the 
same  sting  may  be  planted  in  others." 

^^  It  may  be  so,"  responded  Soaking  Bob  ; 
^^  all  I  know  is,  that  as  I  saw — and  I  kept  my 
eyes  sharply  turned  to  that  quarter — the 
progress  of  his    winning  the  prize  already 
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considered  yours,  I  used  to  fed  my  heart 
dance  as  my  heels  used  once,  at  a  pace  not 
to  be  overtaken." 

"  And  you  witnessed  their  meetings,"  re- 
turned Carew. 

"  Witnessed  them ! "  repeated  the  rat- 
catcher, "ay,  firom  the  first  to  the  last." 

"  And  yet  there  were  not  many  of  them, 
it  would  seem." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr  Fulton.  "  Like  a  moth 
is  drawn  to  a  flame,  first  in  wide  circles,  and 
then  in  narrow,  Kate  singed  her  wings  in 
about  the  same  time." 

"  It  seems  incredible,"  remarked  his  com- 
panion, "in  one  like  her.  I  would  have 
trusted — " 

"A  woman?"  interrupted  the  ratcatcher. 
"  Well ! "  continued  he,  "  so  would  I  then ; 
but  never  since." 

"  I  wonder  what  induced  her  to  yield  so 
quickly  to  his  seduction  ?"  said  Carew. 
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"He  was  a  very  handsome,  fine-looking 
man,  replied  Soaking  Bob,  "  and  some  girls 
are  easily  taken  with  a  comely  outside." 

"I  can  scarcely  think  that  was  the  cause," 
rejoined  his  majesty. 

"  He  had,  too,  a  nice,  soft,  flute-like  way 
of  talking,"  returned  Mr  Fulton ;  "  and  he 
could  drop  words  of  praise  from  his  tongue  as 
if  by  accident,  which  took  immensely  with 
poor  Kate's  pride,  I  know." 

"  That,  perhaps,  had  an  effect,"  said  his 
companion  thoughtfully.  ^'  I  took  little 
trouble  to  flatter  her  vanity,  and  he,  I 
suppose,  took  plenty." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Soaking  Bob  ; 
"  for  often  and  often  have  I  seen  him  whisper- 
ing into  her  ear,  while  she'd  turn  her  head 
aside,  and  smile,  as  it  were,  against  her  will ; 
and  the  blood  would  crimson  through  her 
nut-brown  skin  like  the  bloom  on  a  peach." 

"  Ah  ! "  ejaculated  Carew,  "  how  beautiful 
she  was ! " 
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^^  Then,  agam,''  continued  the  ratcatcher, 
^*  he  was  a  gentleman  bom—** 

"  And  what  was  I  ?" 

"The  same,"  replied  Mr  Fulton;  "but 
you  no  longer  wore  the  habits  of  one,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  that,  in  women's 
eyes." 

"  You're  right  again,"  rejoined  the  king ; 
^^  they  're  often  dazzled  by  such  tinsel.'* 

^^  A  good  appearance,"  continued  the  rat- 
catcher, "  commands  a  sort  of  touch-my-hat 
with  everybody;  and,  I  e:q)ect,  with  the 
females  it's  the  first  and  foremost  road  to 
their  favours." 

"  You  seem  to  have  considered  these 
matters,"   observed  Carew. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Mr  Fulton  ;  "  but  the 
consideration  came  too  late  for  service." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence, 
both  in  the  pleasure  and  business  of  life," 
rejoined  his  companion. 

'^And  in  addition  to  these  advantages," 
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resomed  Soaking  Bob,  "  Squire  Sinclair  was 
bountiM  in  his  gifts.  Scarcely  a  day,  you'll 
remember,  but  he  made  presents  to  Kit  of 
jewels  and  things  of  all  kinds  to  deck  herself 
with-" 

•*  His  generosity  I  recollect  perfectly  well," 
responded  the  king ;  ^^  and  yet,  knowing 
that  his  nature  was  to  be  bountiftd  with  all 
that  he  felt  any  interest  in,  I  thought  no- 
thing of  it." 

^^  He  took  too  great  an  interest  in  your 
intended  wife." 

**  A  curse — " 

^^  Hush,  hush  ! "  interrupted  the  ratcatcher. 
^^  Recollect,  we  are  speaking  of  those  that 
hare  gone  to  account." 

^^  Thanks  for  reminding  me,"  said  Carew, 
drawing  his  fingers  across  his  flushed  brow ; 
^^  but  the  poison  from  the  thorn  is  not  yet 
dead." 

"  It's  had  time  enough,  too,"  replied  Mr 
Fulton. 
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"  Ay,"  rejoined  his  companion ;  "  doable 
the  years,  and  still  it  would  smart." 

"  It  probed  you  deep,  certainly,"  returned 
the  ratcatcher. 

^^  And  she  knew  that  you  were  aware  who 
was  the  father  of  her  child,"  remarked 
Carew. 

^^  It  amounted  to  knowledge,"  replied 
Soaking  Bob,  ^^  although  we  never,  by  any 
chance,  spoke  concerning  him." 

"  Her  vow  prevented  her  from  informing 
me  of  his  name,"  rejoined  the  king.  ^^  But 
what  was  the  reason  of  your  maintaining 
such  a  long  silence?" 

*^  Kit's  oath  to  the  squire  never  to  betray 
him,"  returned  the  ratcatcher,  ^^had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  no  doubt.  But  the 
thatch  of  her  reason  was  the  same  as  my 
own — ^we  both  feared  your  mad  vengeance 
so  constantly  threatened." 

"And  it  was  kindness  in  keeping  the 
knowledge  from  me,"   added  Carew. 
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"We  had  no  other  object,"  said  Mr 
Fulton. 

"  Kate's  leaving  the  tribe,  then,"  remarked 
his  companion,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  was  the 
cause  of  your  leaving  it,   I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  ratcatcher.  "  When 
she  left  the  tribe  disgraced,  and  about  to 
become  a  mother,  without  a  friend  or  a 
creature,  old  or  young,  to  whom  she  could 
look  for  a  crust  or  a  word  of  comfort — for 
the  squire,  you  know,  died  suddenly  just 
before — ^I  deserted  it  to  look  after  her  a  little, 
determined  to  become  her  friend  instead  of 
her  lover.  And  I  was,  too,"  continued  Mr 
Fulton,  "  to  the  day  of  her  death,  although 
I  say  it." 

"'Tis  God's  truth' that  I've  misjudged 
ye  ! "  exclaimed  Carew,  springing  suddenly 
from  his  seat  and  grasping  the  hand  of  his 
companion.  "  I  fancied  yourself  was  the  only 
thought  of  your  life." 

"  Then  you  did  me  a  wrong,"  replied  Mr 

F  2 
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Fnlton,  ^^  which  is  now  amply  made  amends 
for.  Although,  mark  ye,  I've  made  my  oim 
GCMuforts  a  particolar  oocsapati(m,  and  mean 
to  do  so  as  long  as  my  days  are  spared." 

"  And  no  blame  to  you  either/'  rejoined 
his  companion.  ^'But  what  think  you  was 
the  cause  of  Kit's  giving  you  permission  to 
tcU  me—" 

^^  The  safety  of  her  son,"  replied  the  rat- 
catcher, without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  question.  ^^  Her  reason  quite  re* 
turned,"  continued  he,  ^^as  you  know,  for 
more  than  an  hour  before  her  death,  and  she 
whispered  to  me,  within  ten  minutes  of  her 
dying,  that  I  was  to  explain  all  to  you  whai 
she  was  gone." 

'^  Did  she  add  any  cause  for  these  instruc- 
tions?"  asked  the  king. 

^^Not  distinctly,"  replied  Soaking  Bob; 
*^  for  she  sunk  so  quickly  after  saying  this, 
that  the  words  upon  her  lips  had  no  sound 
in  them.     I  bent  my  ear  dose  to  her  mouth, 
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but  there  was  not  even  a  whisper  came 
ftom  it." 

^^  But  you  feel  assured  that  on  Ned's 
account  she  wished  me  to  be  told  of  the  par- 
ticulars at  last/'  rejoined  Carew. 

*^  It  could  be  on  no  other's,"  returned  Mr 
Fulton.  ^^  Besides  which,  she  added  that 
*  upon  your  being  told  of  all,  you  would  be 
able  to  advise  and  judge  upon  the  best  course 
to  pursue/  and  this  could  apply  only  to 
Ned." 

^^And  I  will  deliberate  weU/'  said  the 
king,  ^>  and  then  take  the  steps  that  appear 
most  likely  to  ensure  his  escape  from  the 
strong  net  binding  him.  But  had  I  known/^ 
continued  he,  ^^  of  these  particulars  before, 
very  different  advice  would  have  been  given 
by  me." 

^^You  know  what  you  threatened  upon 
learning  them,"  responded  the  ratcatcher. 
**  Even  if  he  were  dead—" 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Carew ;  "  but 
that  was  some  time  ago,  and  my  feelings 
became  changed  upon  associating  with  Ned — 
bold,  fierce,  gallant  Ned." 

'^  I  knew  you  were  veiy  much  altered  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,"  replied  Mr  Fulton. 
"  But  whenever  I  sounded  ye — and  I  have 
done  that  now  and  then  without  your  think- 
ing of  it — ^upon  the  other  parts  of  the  afiair, 
your  eyes  flashed  with  all  their  old  fury,  and 
I  felt  that  you  were  not  to  be  trusted." 

'^  And  they  may  flash  again,"  rejoined 
Carew  ;  ^^  but  the  fire  will  be  harmless.  No, 
no,  no.  My  wrongs  were  buried  with  her, 
and  if  not  forgotten,  theyll  be  remembered 
only  to  be  regretted ;  not  revenged." 

"  Spoken  as  often  I've  heard  you  speak," 
returned  Mr  Pulton  admiringly.  "But," 
continued  he,  "  talking  I've  always  found 
to  be  very  dry  work,  and,  having  had  a 
longish  spell  of  it,  I've  no  objection  to  try 
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the  quality  of  any  kind  of  drink  you  may 
have  handy — excepting  one." 

'^And  what  is  that?"  asked  his  regal 
companion. 

"  Water,"  briefly  replied  Mr  Pulton. 
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and  hold  it  stagnated  in  his  veins  —  that 
was  the  terrible  horror  haontiDg  him  in  the 
hot,  fitful^  and  feyerish  moments  of  sleep. 
Sleep !  N09  he  never  slept.  His  leaden 
eyelids,  weighed  down  by  ceaseless  anxiety, 
would  dose  for  short  and  uneasy  snatches  of 
repose  ;  but  then  gibbering  phantoms  were 
conjured  in  his  fretted  brain,  distraught  with 
unintermitting  agony,  and  he  saw  the  monsters 
of  the  mihd^  like  creatures  gifted  with  breath 
and  with  blood,  grinning  and  mocking  the 
victim  of  their  sport.  And  then  he  woke — 
well  i  he  started  from  the  dream,  and  stretched 
his  eyes  full  wide  and  gaping  open,  and  drew 
a  hot,  dried,  and  parched  palm  across  his 
sweating,  but  cold  and  clammy  brow. 

But  even  the  most  oppressed  and  the  most 
disheartened — ^the  wearied  of  life  and,  perhaps, 
the  hopeless  of  heaven — ^have  still  a  bright, 
fresh,  green  spot  to  turn  their  aching  eyes  to, 
and  Ned  Swifbfoot  was  not  without  his. 
Grace,  the  wan,  pale-cheeked,  thin,  attenuated 
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Grace,  smiled,  or  seemed  to  smile  in  his 
imagination,  npon  him,  and  then  he  turned 
with  a  sob,  like  a  greyhound  spent  in  wind, 
and  again  courted  the  dew  of  sweet  and  honied 
slumber.  And  as  a  child  woke  by  some 
fractious  conjuring  of  his  giddy,  wandering 
brain,  and  then  meeting  the  loving  look  of  its 
patient  and  adoring  mother,  the  fevered 
prisoner  met  the  consolation  of  his  remem- 
brance, and  strived  again  for  oblivion  of  his 
misery. 

^^  I'm  not  a  man  to  quarrel  with  anybody 
in  difficulties,"  observed  Mr  Thomas  Smutt, 
in  a  voice  between  a  yawn  and  ^a  decided 
grumble ;  ^^  but  really  you  are  so  uncommonly 
uneasy  that  to  sleep  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
a  trouble  to  accomplish.  It  becomes  an  im- 
possibility in  a  mate  occupying  the  same 
nest,  as  I  do,  to  catch  more  than  forty  winks 
at  a  time." 

"  Then  change  your  nest,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner.     "  I    shaU    make    no    objection    in 
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breathing  the  little  air  I  get  here  without 
your  sharing  it." 

^^  As  far  as  the  inclination's  concerned/' 
rejoined  the  gaoler,  "  mine  is  precisely  o'  the 
same  stock  as  yours.  But  then,  d'ye  see" — 
and  the  hangman  smote  himself  heavily  on 
the  breast — ^^  my  conscience  won't  let  me  take 
such  liberties.  I'm  sworn  to  take  particular 
care  and  charge  of  my  wisitors — ^wisitors," 
repeated  he,  ^^  sounds  more  genteel  than  pri- 
soners, or  gaol-birds.  Besides,  they  are  my 
wisitors;  for  none  of  'em  stay  longer  than 
a  fixed  time,  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
periods  named  in  the  tickets  of  admission." 
And  then  Mr  Thomas  Smutt  broke  into  an 
extremely  loud  and  hoarse  laugh  at  his  own 
facetiousness,  which,  echoing  through  the 
vaulted  cell,  at  that  dark  and  dead  hour  of 
the  night,  sounded  strangely  grating  to  the 
ear. 

^^  You  appear  to  be  in  no  great  ill  humour 
at  my  breaking  your  rest,"  observed  Ned. 
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'*  What's  the  use  of  being  out  of  temper 
with  a  blade  like  you?"  replied  the  gaoler. 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now,  but  you'd  feel 
quite  tickled  at  finding  me  ruffled,  and  would 
rasp  me  the  more  for  it.  There'd  be  no 
quieting  you  by  wagging  the  rough  side  of 
one's  tongue  in  the  style  that  I've  struck 
scores  of  my  wisitors  dumb.  No,  no,  no. 
You  must  be  dealt  with  and  by  very  different 
measures." 

^'The  croak  of  a  toad  has  certainly  but 
few  terrors  for  me,"  rejoined  Ned. 

^f  There,"  returned  Mr  Thomas  Smutty 
^*  there  you  are  again  with  one  o'  them  cutting, 
sharp  answers.     You've  no  more  respect — ^" 

^^Bespect?"  interrupted  the  prisoner,  and 
then  his  laugh  was  louder  and  longer  tiian 
the  hangman's* 

"And  why  not  respect?"  inquired  the 
gaoler.  A  man  in  office  is  generally,  and  for 
the  most  part,  respected  by  those  he's  got 
the  whip  hand  of,  I  believe." 
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"Feared,  perhaps/'  replied  Ned. 

"  Well,  then,  feared^  if  it's  more  to  the 
purpose,"  rejoined  the  gaoler.  "Tm  not 
particular  which;  but  you've  no  more  fear 
o'  me  than  if  I  were  some  meek  Molly  or  tame 
cuckoo.  And  Fm  n^Mier  one  nor  the  other, 
a  sight  o'  folks  could  answer  for  who've  been 
under  my  discipline." 

"  What !    you  broke  their  spirits,  eh  ?" 

"  As  fine  as  ground  glass,"  replied  Mr 
Smutt.  "  Even  the  roughest  o'  wisitors  I've 
known  to  shake  and  shiver  at  my  footstep, 
when  they've  formed  my  acquaintance  for  a 
little  time.  But  you — it's  a  real  puzzle," 
continued  he,  "how  you've  contrived  it — 
seem  to  take  the  shine  quite  out  o'  my 
natural  powers  as  head  turnkey,  governor — 
as  my  Mends  and  relations  call  me — and 
executioner  for  the  county. 

"  It's  no  part  of  my  inclination  to  dim  or 
cloud  your  lustre,"    rejoined   the  prisoner. 
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*^  Let  me  remain  quiet,  and  you'll  not  find  me 
interfering  with  your  dignity." 

*^  But  quiet  or  noisy/'  returned  the  hang- 
man, *'  you  seem  to  take  me  down  nine  pegs 
in  my  own  good  opinion,  whenever  I  come 
within  the  reach  of  your  eye." 

*'  Then  why  not  keep  without  the  reach  of 
it?"  asked  Ned. 

"  I  did  to  a  considerable  extent,"  replied 
the  gaoler,  "  until  obliged  to  turn  watcher. 
You're  desperate  dislike  to  remain  a  wisitor 
o'  mine  compels  me  to  trust  only  to  my  own 
overseering." 

The  prisoner  made  no  further  remark,  but 
drew  the  coverlit  round  him  and  tried  again 
to  compose  himself  to  sleep.  And  Mr  Smutt, 
nothing  loth  to  avail  himself  of  the  quietude 
of  his  companion,  also  rolled  his  blanket 
comfortably  about  his  person,  and  soon  made 
the  notification  of  his  profound  slumber  by 
snoring  most  sonorously. 
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In  the  same  uneasy,  restless  manner,  Ned 
Swiftfoot  continued  to  toss  to  and  fro  upon 
his  pallet  for  a  few  hours  longer,  and  then  a 
gleam  of  the  early  light  broke  into  his  cell, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  roused  the  watcher 
and  the  watched. 

"  Your  fee-male  wisitor,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mr  Smutt,  as  approaching  footsteps  were 
heard.  '^  She's  an  early  bird,"  continued  he, 
stretching  himself  from  his  mattrass,  and 
making  his  toilet  by  the  ready  means  of 
giving  himself  two  or  three  vigorous  shakes. 
"  A  very  early  bird,"  repeated  he,  gathering 
up  his  bed  and  coverings  under  his  arm  ; 
**  and  what's  more  she's  a  precious  nice  little 
bird,  and  one  that  I  could  become  very  fond 
of  by  degrees,  supposing  she  paid  me  as  much 
attention  as  she  does  you.  But  it  would 
quite  depend  upon  that.     Quite." 

The  bolts  and  the  bars  were  now  drawn 
from  the  outside,  and  the  heavy,   massive 
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door  of  the  cell  made  to  creak  upon  its 
hinges. 

^^  Well,  Jim  ! "  said  Mr  Smutt,  as  his  sab- 
ordinate  officer  stood  in  the  doorway,  ^^  what's 
wanted?" 

"There's  another  break-a-daj  call  for 
No.  4/'  said  the  turnkey,  alluding  to  the  num- 
ber painted  on  the  entrance  to  Ned's  odL 

"What,  a  fresh 'un?"  asked  the  gaoler. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  underling. 

"  What  a  set  of  sleepless  friends  and  rela- 
tives you  must  have,"  said  Mr  Smutt,  tumiDg 
to  his  prisoner.  "  Is  he  to  come  in  ? — for  I 
suppose  it's  a  he." 

"  If  it  an't  a  woman  in  breeches  it's  a 
man,"  replied  the  turnkey.  "  And  if  it  fc 
a  woman,"  continued  he,  "she's  big,  roagb, 
hairy,  and  ugly." 

"  No  matter  the  sex,"  rejoined  the  gaoler. 
"WeVe  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

"  Did  he  give  his  name  ?"  inquired  Nod. 
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"  No,"  returned  the  turnkey,— for  he  had 
imbibed  a  strong  taste  of  his  superior's  sur- 
linew  ;  "  and  I  didn't  oflTer  to  buy  the 
intelligence." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mr  Thomas  Smutt. 
"  Come,  that's  good,  that  is.  That's  so  very 
like  one  o'  my  answers.  But  is  he  to  come 
in  ? "  continued  he,  turning  to  the  prisoner  ; 
"for  I've  no  objection  as  to  who  comes 
or  who  stops  away." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ned,  "  let  him  come." 

"  I  hope  there's  no  secret  conspiracy  in  all 
these  morning  comings  and  goings,"  remarked 
the  gaoler  thoughtfully,  after  the  departure 
of  the  turnkey  with  the  order. 

"  I've  told  you  there  is  none — and  no 
thought  of  any,"  replied  Ned. 

"  I'll  believe  ye,"  rejoined  Mr  Smutt  ; 
"but  in  order  that  I  may  be  in  no  way 
uneasy  about  the  business,  you  must  pardon 
my  making  myself  cock-sure,  and  listening 
to  what  passes." 
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*^As  jou  please,"  obeerved  the  prisoner 
carelessly. 

In  a  short  time  retoming  footsteps  were 
heard,  and  soon  afterwards  Bamfield  Carew 
entered  the  cell. 

"  A  late  friend,"  observed  Ned,  stretching 
ont  his  fettered  hand  for  his  visitor's  clasp, 
*<  and  yet,  nevertheless,  a  friend." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  king,  returning  the 
pressure  of  the  gra^,  "  I  trust,  Ned,  you'll 
consider  me  one  of  your  stanchest  friends. 
Such  is  my  desire,  and  such  have  been,  are, 
and  will  be  my  endeavours  to  merit  the 
title." 

"  The  title  Fm  certain  you  deserve  at  my 
hands,"  rejoined  the  prisoner  ;  ^^  but  there  is 
little  honour  in  it." 

"Honour  or  none,"  returned  his  majesty, 
"  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  claim.  But  tell 
me,"  he  continued,  "  how  is  your  health  and 
metal  ?    Is  it  as  of  yore  ?" 

"No,   Carew,    no,"   added   Ned.      "Tve 
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been  hit  too  hard.  Something  feels  dead 
within  me  now,  and  I  am  wearied  with  this 
daily  load  of  misery  that  I  bear." 

"  He's  ptetty  sprightly  though,  consider- 
ing," chimed  in  the  gaoler.  ^^  With  so  much 
iron  on  him  day  and  night,  and  lamed  pretty 
smartly,  and  no  very  cheerful  tidings  con- 
cerning his  .old  mother — ^who,  an  early  wisitor 
announced  in  my  hearing  yesterday  morning, 
was  dead  and  buried  quite  suddenly  and  out 
of  hand — ^taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,"  continued  Mr  Smutt,  ^^  I  think 
him  by  no  means  a  down  pin." 

"  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to 
my  friend  here,"  said  Carew,  offering  the 
gaoler  a  shining  piece  of  gold  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  "  Will  you  oblige  me  by  accept- 
ing that?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr  Smutt,  pocketing 
the  fee,  and  buttoning  it  securely  within  the 
exchequer  of  his  breeches,  ^^  most  certainly," 
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repeated  he.  '^  And  I  should  like  going  on 
obliging  ye  in  the  same  manner  &r  every 
minute  in  the  day  for  the  next  twelve- 
months." 

"  You  will  leave  us^  then,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour/'  said  the  king. 

"  If  I  could  do  it,  Mr  Whatever-your- 
name-may-be,"  responded  the  gaoler,  seating 
himself  on  the  settle,  and  pointing  to  a  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  use  and  service  of  his 
majesty ;  "  if  I  could  do  it,"  repeated  he, 
^^  consistent  with  my  responsible  offices — ^those 
are  the  words  of  the  district  magistrates — I 
would  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life  ;  but  it 
can't  be  done  at  any  price.  He's  not  a 
common  tit  to  deal  with,  and  it  would,  or 
ought,  to  affiK>nt  him  if  he  was  told  that  he 
was  so." 

"Nonsense,"  ejaculated  the  prisoner,  irri- 
tably. "  You've  taken  a  fee  to  go  ;  so  go 
at  once." 

"  I  took  the  guinea  to  oblige  your  fidend," 
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replied  Mr  Smatt,  with  the  tact  of  a  special 
pleader. 

'^  But  I  expected  the  consideration  of  jour 
absence  for  a  few  minutes  in  return  for  it," 
rejoined  Carew. 

"  Tm  sorry  to  blight  your  expectations," 
said  the  gaoler,  making  no  offer  to  give  the 
guinea  back,  '^but  I  will  never  leave  him 
aloae  in  this  world  again  whatever  I  may  do 
in  the  next." 

Ned  almost  sprung  with  passion  from  his 
bed  ;  but  the  rattle  of  his  chains  reminded 
him  of  the  uselessness  of  the  movement,  and  he 
threw  himself  backwards  again  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage. 

^^  I  shouldn't  have  liked  those  appearances," 
said  Mr  Smutt,  observing  the  effects  of  Ned's 
anger,  ^^  if  your  limbs  had  been  as  free  to 
commit  mischief  as  your  will  was  disposed  ; 
but  as  it  is — ^"  and  the  gaoler  snapped  his 
finger  and  thumb. 

"  Be  calm,  Ned,"  added  the  king.     "  Vio- 
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lence  is  useless  here.  "  If  he'll  not  leave  he 
must  remain,  and  that  which  I  wished  to  say 
to  jrou  must  be  deferred  to  a  more  fitting 
opportunity." 

"  Cannot  you  tell  me  now  ?"  asked  Ned. 
'^  I  know  of  nothing  that  I  should  care  about 
his  knowing." 

^^  Its  importance  consists  of  its  being 
known  to  no  one  save  those  immediately 
interested,"  replied  Carew  ;  '^  and  although  I 
much  wished  to  make  the  communication 
this  morning,  yet  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  your  welfare  in 
keeping  it  from  you." 

^^  Your  language  puzzles  me  in  no  small 
degree,"  rejoined  the  prisoner. 

^'  That  it  must  naturally  do,"  added  the 
king ;  '^  but  for  the  nonce,  rest  content 
that—" 

"Here's  your  fee-male  wisitor,  I  expect," 
remarked  the  goaler,  as  a  quick,  light  tread 
was  heard  tripping  towards  the  door. 
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'^  Then  you  must  forgive  my  asking  you  to 
leave  me/'  said  the  prisoner,  addressing 
Carew. 

^'  Yes/'  added  Mr  Smutt,  as  a  slight  tap 
was  given  at  the  cell  door,  *^ that's  her 
knock,  I  know.  She  does  not  require  to  be 
shown  the  way  here  now,  but  feels  herself 
quite  at  home." 

"  Is  it  your  friend  ?"  remarked  the  king. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ned,  in  a  flurried  manner. 
.    "  I'll  pay  you  another  visiit,  then,  quickly," 
rejoined  Carew ;  '^  perhaps  at  sunset." 

^^  It  had  better  be  a  little  before,"  returned 
Mr  Smutt ;  '^  for  we  close  the  shop  an  hour 
after  that." 

^^  I  shall  see  you  again  in  a  few  hours  ?" 
sidd  the  prisoner. 

^'  Yes,"  replied  Carew ;  and  then  his  place 
was  occupied  by  her  who  loved  Ned  like  a 
sister,  wife,  and  friend  in  one. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  ii  deep. 


» 


"What  can  be  done?"  exclaimed  Charles, 
walking  by  the  side  of  his  father  on  their 
return  from  the  Rookery  late  at  night. 
^^  What  can  be  done?"  repeated  he,  almost 
passionately. 

"  I  'm  quite  at  fault,  my  dear  lad,"  replied 
the  squire  ;   "I'm  really  quite  at  fault." 

"  And  so  all  of  us  appear  to  be,"  rejoined 
Charles. 

"If  that  obstinate,  perverse  old  quid- 
nuncs, Tom  Brainshaw,  had  listened  to 
reason,"  returned  his  father,  "all  the  diffi- 
culties would  have  been  got  oyer  as  easy  as 
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a  race  over  a  flat;   but  now  I'm  regularly 
pounded." 

"  And  you  say  you  're  convinced  that 
nothing  and  that  no  one  can  turn  him  from 
his  purpose?" 

"I  am  quite  certain  of  that,"  added  the 
squire.  "  Tom  was  so  cool,  collected,  and 
determined  about  the  matter.  If  he  had 
been  in  a  passion  I  should  have  been  in  hopes ; 
but  when  a  man  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  a  yard  of  pump- water,  I '  ve  no  hope 
whatever  of  winning  him  to  my  purpose 
against  his  inclination." 

^^And  his  purpose  seemed  fixed?"  said 
Charles. 

"  Riveted  beyond  a  doubt,"  replied  his 
father.  "  It  was  with  some  difficulty,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^^that  I  prevented  him  from 
proceeding  at  once  to  give  notice  of  his  quit- 
ting the  service  of  his  mistress,  learning  that 
it  was  by  her  consent  I  made  the  suggestion 
about  his  absenting  himself." 
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^^  I'm  not  surprised  at  his  determination 
to  pursue  his  enemy,"  rejoined  Charles. 
^^  Suffering  in  such  men  ever  produces 
insatiable  revenge." 

'^There's  sufficient  cause  for  the  rank- 
ling," returned  the  squire,  "  to  take  the  mo9t 
lenient  view  of  the  case.  Swiftfoot  was  the 
cause  of  his  daughter's  death,  if  not  her 
absolute  murderer." 

^'  But  believing  him  to  be  but  the  indirect 
instrument — ^for  which  he  must  have  suffered 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom — " 

''  You're  a  warm  advocate  on  Grace's  side 
of  the  question,"  interrupted  his  father; 
'^but  'tis  useless,  my  dear  boy,  to  waste 
words  in  this  kind  of  discussion.  All  that 
could  be  said  has  been,  until  it  sounds  but 
a  tale  ten  times  told.  Many  opinions  are  in 
favour  of  the  defence,  but  a  hundred  to 
one  lean  against  the  alleged  probabilities  on 
which  it  is  based." 

^^  Then  your  expressed  hope  that  his  de* 
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fence  would  insore  his    acquittal  was  but 
one     of    temporary    consolation,"      replied 
"Charles. 

"Such  was  the  cause  for  my  expressing 
the  hope/'  rejoined  his  father ;  "  and  remem- 
bering the  care-worn  faces  we've  been 
surrounded  by  to-night,  not  considering  the 
reflections  of  our  own,  I  think  it  was  far 
from  being  unjustifiable." 

"  But  still  the  awM  effect  will  be  in  no 
way  decreased,"  returned  Charles,  "if  the 
verdict  be  against  him." 

"We  are  told — at  least  I  have  heard  it 
llie  subject  of  remark  by  our  worthy,  but 
much-altered  vicar,  in  the  pulpit  on  Sundays 
occasionally — that  ^sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof;'  and  with  this  view,  my 
dear  boy,  I  spoke  contrary  to  my  present 
beUef." 

"  The  result  to  the  accused  I  think  lightly 
of,"  added  Charles,  "compared  to  the  cer- 
tain one  to  befal  poor  Grace." 

Q  2 
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^^  There  seam  to  be,  from  i«esent  appear* 
ances,  a  lamentable  choice/' 

^^  Madness  or  death,"  said  Charles,  ^^is 
the  ineyitable  end  in  the  erent  of  his  being 
condemned/' 

^'I'm  not  qoite  certain  the  first  hasn't 
abready  taken  deep  root,"  relied  the  sqmre. 

''  God  forbid  ! "  ejaculated  Charles  ;  ^*  and 
yet  from  the  wild,  glassy  expression  of  her 
eyes  of  late,  I  fear  the  mind  is  sadly 
harrowed." 

They  had  now  gained  the  gates  ci  Merton 
Park — ^that  is,  the  barriers  which  had  once 
richly  deserved  the  name  of  gates.  Thick, 
maasive,  lofty,  and  rioUy  cut  in  many  a 
quaint  device  and  design  in  the  solid  oak, 
they  once  presented  a  formidable  and  ho* 
posing  appearance;  bnt  now  they  were 
blistered,  crumbled,  and  rotten ;  and  instead 
of  swinging  heavily  and  majestically  on  their 
hinges,  they  had  dropped  long  since  from 
their  fastenings,   and    stood  erazily  on  the 
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ground,  reeling  against  each  other  for  support 
like  two  boon  companions,  drunken  and 
besotted. 

As  the  squire  and  his  son  passed  with  a 
difficult  squeeze  between  them — ^for  the  old 
gates  defied  the  greata*  separation  than  the 
moderately-sized  frame  of  one  at  a  time — a 
third  shadow  of  as  yet  an  unseen  body  wast 
thrown  across  the  choked  and  weedy  gravel 
road. 

^^  That  was  strange ! "  exclaimed  the 
squire,  turning  quickly  round. 

"What?"   briefly  inquired  Charles. 

"  I  thought — nay,  am  certain,"  replied 
he,  "that  I  saw  the  reflection  of  a  third 
person  before  us." 

"Nor  are  you  mistaken,  Mr  Merton," 
Returned  a  voice  at  his  elbow.  "  It  was  my 
shadow,  sir,  that  you  saw  mingled  for  a 
moment  with  your  own." 

"  And  who  are  ye  ? "  hallooed  the  squire^ 
"for  I  don't  know  your  voice." 
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"  It  would  surprise  me,  sir,  if  you  did." 

"What,  you're  a  stranger?"  said  the 
squire. 

"  Ay,  we've  never  exchanged  many  words 
together,  and  the  last  must  have  been  but 
little  less  that  thirty  years  ago." 

"Then  who  are  you?"  asked  the  squire, 
trjing  to  recognize  the  features  of  the 
speaker  in  the*  uncertain  light  of  the  clouded 
moon. 

"  I  am  Bamfield  Carew." 

The  squire  gave  an  involuntary  start  at 
this  reply,  and  Charles  advanced  a  few 
steps  nearer  his  majesty  to  listen  with 
interest  to  what  he  might  have  to  say. 

"  Sovereign  of  ragamuffins  and  unwashed 
vagabonds,"  rejoined  the  squire,  laughing, 
"  your  hand  ;"  and  he  gave  the  king  a  good 
hearty  shake,  by  way  of  greeting  him.  "  It 
is,  indeed,"  continued  he,  "  a  very  long  time 
since  we  spoke,  and  I  think  the  fault  your 
own." 
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"Yes,"  replied  Carew,  "you  gave  me  a 
friendly  and  pressing  invitation  to  your 
hospitable  roof,  after  your  visit  with  our 
mutual  fiiend  Sinclair. 

"  Ay,  it  was  Sinclair  who  introduced  me 
to  you,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  YSTiat  a 
glorious  night  that  was  we  passed  in  your 
camp  !  Upon  my  word,  all  comes  before  my 
eyes  again  as  bright  as  yesterday.  Those 
black-eyed  girls !  By  heaven,  what  eyes 
they  had !  I  never  have  and  never  shall 
forget  them,"  continued  the  squire,  enthu- 
siastically. 

"  They  seem  to  have  left  lasting  effects," 
observed  Carew,  smiling,  as  they  walked 
leisurely  towards  the  house. 

"  Tou  may  say  that  with  truth,"  returned 
the  squire.  "  But  tell  me,"  he  continued, 
"  there  was  one  in  particular  more  beautiful 
thap  the  rest — one  that  I  used  to  joke  Sin- 
clair about — ^what  became  of  her?" 
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^^  It  is  of  her  that  I  have  sought  to  speak 
to  you  to-night." 

'^  Of  her  ! "  exclaimed  the  squire,  stoppisg 
with  surprise. 

"Yes,"  briefly  replied  the  king,  presang 
his  companion  gently  forwards  m  their 
walk. 

^'  You  astonish  me  beyond  measare! 
But  pray  speak  on." 

"  This  is  your  son,  I  presume,"  observed 
Carew. 

'^  Pardon  me  for  not  saying  so  before," 
replied  the  squire,  introducing  Charles  to  his 
majesty. 

^^  Then  I  may  speak  as  I  would  to  yoa 
alone,"  said  the  kmg. 

"  Certainly." 

^^  Or  I  will  leave,  if  in  air^  way  desired," 
Responded  Charles. 

"  By  no  means,"  rettmed  Carew ;  "  but 
when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  ssj, 
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jou'll  pardon  any  rudeness  that  may  appear 
in  my  extreme  caution." 

'^  And  now  I  am  all  ears  to  hear,"  said 
the  squire,  unable  to  suppress  his  overflowing 
curiosity. 

Scarcely  above  a  whisper  Carew  related 
the  history  of  himself,  Kit  Macrone,  and  of 
Ned  Swiftfoot's  father — the  squire's  oldest 
and  best-beloved  friend ;  and  as  he  narrated 
the  strange  events  of  years  passed  away,  he 
was  interrupted,  now  and  then,  by  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  and  astonishment  from  both 
his  hearers,  who  stopped,  occasionally,  and 
listened  with  stretched  and  gaping  eyes  and 
mouths,  and  brains  reeling  with  the  giddy 
iotelligence. 

*^I  can  scarcely  believe  my  own  senses," 
said  the  squire,  taking  a  long  breath. 
**They  reel  with  what  you  tell  me." 

Charles  said  nothing  at  the  conclasi(Mi  of 
Garew's  narrative ;   but  a  cold  perspiration 
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broke  through  his  skin,  and  his  tongue  became 
parched  and  deaved  to  his  mouth. 

''  And  Ned  Swiftfoot,  then,  is  Blanch  Sin- 
clair's brother/'  said  the  squire. 

"  He  is,"  replied  Carew,  "  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt." 

"  A  doubt !"  repeated  Charles.  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  such  a  chain  of  dear, 
unanswerable  truth." 

^'As  I  have  told  you,"  said  the  king, 
^^  these  circumstances  came  to  my  knowledge 
within  a  few  hours  only,  or  you  would  have 
known  of  them  before.  As  it  is,  I  have 
taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating them  to  yon,  and  now  let  us  endeavour 
to  turn  them  to  the  adyantage  of — I  am 
certain — ^the  falsdy-accused  prisoner.  What 
can  be  done?" 

"God  only  knows!"  replied  the  squire; 
"for  I'm  so  bewildered  that  I  cannot 
think." 
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"  He  must  be  acquitted,"  rejoined 
Charles. 

"  But  how  ?"  calmly  returned  Carew. 

"  Cannot  your  proverbial  shrewdness  sug- 
gest a  mode?"   said  Charles. 

^^  The  prosecutor  must  consent  to  be  away 
at  the  trial,"  replied  the  king,  ^^and  this 
can  be  achieved  through  your  or  his  young 
mistress's  desire." 

"  No,  it  cannot,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  I 
was  little  less  desirous  to  ensure  Ned  Swift- 
foot's  acquittal  before  learning  the  particulars 
of  his  parentage,  than  I  now  am ;  and  I 
sounded  Tom  Brainshaw  upon  this  very 
ground." 

"And  did  he  refiise?"   asked  Carew. 

"  He  did,"  replied  the  squire,  "  and  that 
so  positively,  that  I  am  convinced  if  he 
knew  who  Ned  was — even  that  he  knew  he 
was  the  son  of  his  late  master — he  would 
still  keep  to  his  purpose.     He  believes  that 
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he  was  the  destroyer  of  his  child,  and  in  this 
belief — ^which  nothing  can  alter — ^he  is  deter- 
mined to  pursae  him  to  the  gibbet,  let  the 
consequ^ces  be  what  they  may." 

^^  Then  his  ol]{ject  must  be  frustrated/' 
rcgoined  his  majesty,  ^'  either  by  stratagem 
or  by  force.  I  thought,"  he  continued, 
'^  that  ttiis  man  could  have  easily  been  per- 
suaded to  have  relented  from  his  purpose ; 
but  as  it  seems  he  cannot,  we  must  devise 
other  measures,  and  that,  too,  instantly." 

^'  The  trial  is  fixed  for  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," observed  Charles. 

"  Ay,  that  must  never  take  place,"  re- 
sponded Carew,  with  deliberate  firmness. 
^^  Innocent  though  he  be  as  an  unborn  child, 
such  evidence  would  condemn  him  to  a 
certainty." 

"  So  I  fear,"  returned  the  squire.  "  At 
least,  I  remember  well  what  my  first  im- 
tr^^  we«  upon  hearing  Tom  Br«neb.W. 
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plain  story,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  a  correspond- 
ing effect  would  be  left." 

"I  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  added 
Carew.  ^^  For  although  his  defence  is  the 
truth,  it  neither  can  be  proved,  nor  does  it 
bear  the  semblance  of  truth." 

**  You  mentioned  just  now  something  about 
frustrating  his  object  by  force,"  remarked 
Charles;    "what  was  your  meaning?" 

"  That  if  he  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  way 
with  his  consent,  he  must  be  dragged  away 
without  it,"  replied  the  king. 

*'  It  might  be  as  well  to  make  another 
attempt  upon  Tom  Brainshaw,  and,  repre- 
senting the  fresh  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances we  are  now  acquainted  with,"  re- 
joined Charles,  "  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  quietly." 

*'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"   returned 
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Carew,  ^*  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done  at  once." 

"  To  rely  upon  any  such  measure,"  added 
the  squire,  ^^  would  be  to  ensure  defeat.  He 
would  listen  to  no  such  proceeding,  even  firom 
Blanch  on  her  knees  to  him,  knowing  that 
she  was  pleading  for  the  life  of  h^  brother.'' 

^^  He  must  be  more  than  ordinarily  obdn- 
rate,"  said  Carew. 

"  It  is  not  obduracy,"  repUed  the  squire; 
'^^but  a  mingling  of  revenge  for  an  irre- 
trierable  injury  and  befeavraient  which  he 
conscientiously  belieyes  to  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  dedsion, 
which  amounts  to  a  part  of  his  nature,  never 
to  swerve  from  that  course  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  his  duty." 

"  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  we  must  rely 
upon  a  more  effectual  method  than  persuasion.'^ 

^'  Let  anything  be  done,"  responded  Charles, 
^^to  obtain  his  acquittal.      I  am  ready  to 
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perform  or  to  render  service  in  any  act  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it." 

"Tou  are  an  apt  assistant,  sir,"  replied 
Carew.  "But  we  must  employ  rougher 
hands.  To-morrow,  before  sun  rise,  Tom 
Brainshaw  will  have  disappeared  like  a 
shadow  in  total  darkness,  without  a  trace 
of  the  when  or  the  whereabout." 

*^How?"  asked  the  squire. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  king, 
"  and,  if  you  will  not  consider  my  suggestion 
presumptuous,  let  me  add  that  I  would 
advise  the  keeping  all  secret  from  the  inmates 
of  Woodland  Rookery,  until  success  has 
crowned  our  efforts." 

"  Tou  are  aware,  then,  of  the  deep  interest 
already  felt  there,  and  on  whose  account?" 
said  the  squire. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  every  particular," 
returned  Carew,  "  and  had  I  not  been  assured 
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of  your  disposition,  in  consequence  of  that 
interest,  I  should  not  have  communicated  00 
unreservedly  with  you." 

^^  I  am  decidedly  of  your  opinion  upon  the 
policy — if  it  were  on  th^  ground  only  of 
common  humanity — ^to  keep  this  astounding 
intelligence  from  Blanch."  said  Charles, 
^^  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  At  this  moment  I  am  sure  it 
would  drive  her  frenzied  with  painful  ex- 
citement." 

^^  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  that 
course,"  replied  the  squire.  "Not  a  word 
must  be  spoken  until  events  are  more  fuUy 
and,  I  trust,  more  favourably  developed." 

"  I  am  truly  glad  that  we  so  c^nxlially  agree 
upon  this  material  point,"  rejoined  Carew. 

"  But  you  have  not  informed  us  how  you 
intend  removing  Tom  Brainshaw?"  said 
Charles. 

"That  depends  much  upon  himself,"  re- 
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plied  the  king*  ^^I  will  superintend  the 
business,  and  no  more  yiolence  shall  be  used 
than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

^^  I  hope  none  will  be  used,"  said  the  squire, 
in  a  thoughtftil  manner. 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  rejoined  his  majesty ; 
"but  rough  deeds,"  continued  he,  "require 
rough  measures." 

"You'll  not  go  to  great  extremities,"  re- 
turned the  squire,  still  more  ill  at  ease. 

"Fear  nothing,"  added  Carew.  "TU 
prevent  all  serious  results." 

"Maintain  that  pledge,  in  the  name  of 
heaven  ! "  replied  the  squire.  "  We  have 
already  too  many  serious  ones  to  deal  with." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the 
hall  door,  and  the  squire  pressed  the  king  to 
enter  the  house. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  returned  he.  "  To- 
night I  have  much  to  arrange,  and  but  a  short 
time  for  the  completion." 
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"  Where  can  I  see  you  at  an  early  hour  ?" 
asked  Charles. 

^^In  my  camp,  at  daybreak,*'  replied 
Carew.  '^That  is  mine,"  he  continued, 
^^  pitched  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
heath." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  rq>lied  Charles,  "  some- 
what before  the  sun  rises." 

^^  Ton  had  better  come  in  and  rest  yourself," 
said  the  squire. 

"I  am  not  wearied,"  returned  Carew — 
'^  at  least,  not  of  limb,"  he  continued,  as  if 
correcting  his  reply. 

"  Then  may  heaven  prosper  ye  ! "  rejoined 
the  squire,  wringing  the  hand  of  his  majesty. 

'^  My  thanks  for  the  benediction,"  added 
Carew;  and,  returning  the  friendly  grasp, 
he  left  the  spot  with  long  and  fleet  strides. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"  The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve.** 

Alone,  and  brooding  upon  thoughts  that 
made  Tom  Brainshaw's  naturally  disposed 
features  for  the  expression  of  seriousness 
assume  more  than  their  wonted  gravity,  the 
gamekeeper  sat  with  his  chin  buried  upon  his 
breast,  and  although  the  hour  had  long  since 
passed  for  his  seeking  forgetfulness  of  his 
sorrow,  still  there  he  remained  with  a  light 
head  and  a  heavy  heart. 

Sleep  but  seldom  favours  the  oppressed. 
He  seals  the  eyelids  of  the  young,  the  light, 
and  the  giddy,  and  leaves  the  old  and  the 
languishing  to  toss  through  the  long  and 
weary  night  upon  their  restless  beds,  a-thirst 

VOL.  III.  H 
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for  his  soothing  syrup,  which  he  in  very 
wantonness  denies. 

In  Tom  BraLDshaVs  cottage — and  a  prettier 
cottage  surely  woodbine,  jaasamine,  and 
honeysackle  never  twined  over,  bound  and 
covered  so  that  not  a  square  inch  of  the 
walls  were  visible  from  any  point  or  quarter 
that  it  might  be  viewed  at — ^in  Tom  Brain- 
shaw's  cottage  the  hand,  alas  !  that  once  was 
there,  from  the  mantel-shelf — on  which  stood  a 
quaint  old  china  cup,  cracked,  and  riveted 
and  pasted  together  in  broken  fi'agments; 
a  stufied  sparrow-hawk  ;  a  wax  representation 
of  an  orange,  a  pear,  and  a  peach ;  two 
gigantic  sea-shells,  and  a  string  of  owl's,  jay's, 
magpie's,  and  heron's  ^gs,  passed  fi^m  one 
end  to  the  other — ^from  the  mantel-shelf  to 
the  hearth  that  hand  was  now,  indeed,  sadly 
wanted,  and  so  the  sorrowful  father  was 
thinking. 

The  old  china  cup  was  grim  and  dusty  to 
a  fault ;   the  sparrow-hawk  might  have  been 
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a  crow,  a  parrot,  or  a  jackdaw  for  all  his 
plumage  was  concerned,  and  the  waxen  fruit 
bore  a  similar  dark  and  dusky  bloom.  The 
sea^shells  were  turned  into  a  couple  of  "  free- 
an'-eosys"  for  two  dissipated  spiders,  who 
lived  cozy  lives,  and  were  quite  gentlemen  at 
ease,  and  the  eggs  were  now  the  very  dingiest 
specimens  ever  offered  to  view.  The  hearth, 
too,  that  used  to  be  white  as  a  snowdrift, 
was  stained,  greasy,  and  black ;  and  the 
grate  and  the  fire-irons,  once  sufficiently  bright 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  were  dim, 
spotted,  and  rusty.  The  table — every  chair 
was  an  illustration  of  neglect.  In  each 
nook  and  comer  of  the  room  was  a  gigantic 
cobweb,  thickly  sprinkled  with  dust,  and 
holding  the  skeletons  and  shells  of  a  past 
generation  of  flies.  All  looked  desolate, 
uncared  for,  and  neglected.  No — ^not  quite 
all.  There  was  one  thing  still,  with  it's  old 
cheerful  bearing,  and  that  was  Mary's  linnet. 
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His  cage  looked  bright  as  ever  ;  and  either  the 
groundsel,  twined  within  the  bars,  was  very 
frequently  changed,  or  had  taken  root  there, 
for  never  did  fresh  plucked  weed  wear  a 
greener  hue.  The  water  in  his  fountain  was 
as  clear  as  crystal,  and  his  seed  winnowed  of 
every  husk.  No,  no,  no.  Mary's  linnet  was 
not  neglected. 

"  I  wish  I  could  either  smoke  or  pray," 
said  Tom  Brainshaw,  with  a  gesture  of  irrita- 
tion; '^  either  used  to  send  me  to  sleep  at 
one  time ;  but  now  I've  no  patience  for  sach 
work — ^no  patience  left  at  all,"  continued  he. 
^^  I  can  do  nothing  but  wander,  as  it  were : 
when  I  stand  up  I  can't  remain  a  minute  in 
the  same  spot,  and  when  I  sit  down  my  1^ 
and  my  arms  are  flying  about  like  the  sails 
of  a  windmill.  In  my  bed  it's  just  the  same. 
There  I  am  rolling,  tossing,  twining,  twistmg, 
and  always  like  that  cork  leg  Fve  read  of— 
going  it.     When  I'm  to  stop  I  should  like  to 
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know ;  for,  although  tired  to  death,  I  seem 
a  long  way  off  from  being  beaten  to  a  stand- 
still." 

In  this  way  Tom  Brainshaw  continued  to 
commune  with  himself  until  the  solitary 
candle,  giving  an  imperfect  light  around, 
began  to  sputter  in  its  socket,  and  exhibit 
symptoms  of  about  becoming  extinguished. 
"It's  no  use  going  to  bed,"  resumed  the 
gamekeeper,  looking  at  the  sinking  light, 
"  and  it's  no  use  sitting  up ;  but  still  I  think 
I'm  less  disposed  for  going  it  out  of  bed  than 
in.  For  when  I'm  there,"  continued  he,  "  I 
must  travel  a  considerable  number  of  miles 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  that,  and  so  I'll  light 
another  candle,  and  choose  the  shorter  journey 
of  the  two  by  remaining  here  until  it's  time 
to  go  on  duty." 

Acting  upon  this  resolve,  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  obtained  a  fresh  rushlight. 
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"  There,  before  you're  burnt  out,"  said  he, 
'^  the  sun  will  be  up ;  but  what  I'm  to  do  till 
then,  bum  me  if  I  know." 

Wearied  with  his  restlessness,  Tom  Brain- 
shaw  a^in  threw  himself  into  his  seat,  and 
folded  his  arms  and  tried  in  vain  to  compose 
himself  to  sleep.  His  logs — as  he  had  truly 
said — ^would  wander,  and  he  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  them  until  they  ached  for  peace  and 
rest,  and  yet  obstinately  refused  to  have  that 
quietude  for  which  they  were  so  much  m 
need. 

^'  It's  no  use,"  said  the  gamekeeper,  throwing 
off  all  pretension  to  slumber  ;  ^^  it's  no  use 
whatever,"  repeated  he,  sitting  upright  in  his 
chair.  ^^  And  so  now  I'll  try  what  a  whiff 
or  two  of  the  weed  will  do  for  me." 

Filling  the  bowl  of  his  blackened  and  weU- 
used  pipe,  Tom  Brainshaw  lit  the  fragrant 
plant,  and  emitted  a  quick  succession  of 
thick  dark  clouds  from  his  lips,  which  curled 
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and  rolled  along  the  ceilipg,  and  soon  created 
an  impenetrable  mist  throughout  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  room. 

^'  I  thought  that  woiddn't  do/'  remarked 
he,  knocking  the  partly-consumed  tobacco 
from  the  pipe  into  the  grate,  and  placing  it 
again  upcm  the  mantel-shelf ;  ^^  I  knew  that 
wouldn  't  do ;  but  perhaps  it  was  as  well  to 
try,"  continued  he.  "And  now  Tve  a 
mind  to  see  what  a  longish  prayer  will  do : 
that  always  did  send  me  to  sleep." 

Tom  Brainshaw,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently collected  to  remember  a  set  form  for 
a  petition  to  heayen ;  and  after  puzzling 
and  racking  his  brains  for  a  few  moments, 
he  determined  to  search  for  a  book  that 
might  answer  the  purpose  that  his  now 
treacherous  memory  refused. 

Since  Mary's  death,  the  bible  that  she 
so  often  had  read  aloud  from  to  her  father 
had  not  been  lifted  from  the  cupboard  where 
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it  was  protected  from  dust  and  damage. 
Reaching  to  get  the  yolume,  a  letter  slipped 
off  it  •and  fell  at  Tom  BrainshaVs  feet. 

^^A  letter,''  said  he,  stooping  to  pick  it 
up,  ^^  and  sealed,  too.  I  wonder  what  this 
is,"  he  continued,  hearing  it  to  the  light. 

First  close  to  the  candle,  then  a  little 
distance  off,  then  shading  his  eyes  to  have 
a  clearer  view,  then  holding  it  behind  the 
light,  Tom  Brainshaw  appeared  to  be  in 
no  ordinary  degree  bewildered  relative  to 
the  best  mode  of  perusing  the  superscrip- 
tion. He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  he  chafed 
his  nose,  and  at  last  was  determined  to 
hold  it  still,  and  to  permit  his  eyes  to  solve 
the  mystery. 

"  To  my  father,'*  read  the  gamekeeper, 
in  a  tremulous  voice ;  and  he  kept  repeating 
the  words  for  some  seconds,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  words.  "  *To  my  father:' 
why  this  i8  my  poor  Mary's  writing." 
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In  an  instant  the  seal  was  broken,  and 
he  commenced,  as  well  as  his  agitation 
would  permit,  to  read  the  contents, 

Tom  Brainshaw's  tears  rose,  and  his  eyes 
smarted  with  the  briny  fluid  swimming  in 
them  ;  and  then  with  a  rough,  uncouth  hand 
he  brushed  them  dry  again,  and  endeavoured 
to  continue  his  reading  despite  the  glisten- 
ing drops  blinding  his  vision.  And  so  he 
weighed  each  word  and  syllable,  and  re- 
weighed  them  o'er  and  o'er,  until  their 
very  meaning  was  lost  upon  his  senses  ;  and 
yet  he  remained,  like  some  automaton, 
mouthing  them  again  and  again.  At 
length  the  letter  dropped  from  his  fingers, 
and  still  his  looks  were  bent  upon  them  as 
if  unconscious  of  their  loss. 

"  Great  God !  "  he  exclaimed,  wringing 
his  hands,  ^Hhen  I  was  about  to  commit 
murder  !  I  —  /,  Tom  Brainshaw,  to  bear 
false  witness — ^no,  not  against  his  enemy  if 
he  knew  it ;  not  even  against  Ned  Swiftfoot." 

H2 
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And  then  he  staggered  backwards  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  fdl  into  his  chair  oyer- 
powered  with  his  conflicting  fedings. 

For  some  time  he  remained  with  his  face 
buried  between  his  hands ;  and  the  sobs  and 
groans  bursting  finom  his  breast  showed  the 
depth  and  compass  of  the  aflUction  within. 

^^  I  must  read  it  once  more,"  he  said, 
snatching  it  from  the  ground.  ^*I  must 
read  it  once  more." 

A  loud  knock  was  now  heard,  and  it 
caused  Tom  Brainshaw's  strong  pulse  to 
beat  with  a  quicker  movement  than  was  its 
wont. 

*'  Who  is  there?"  he  stammered,  in  a  voice 
but  poorly  designed  to  reach  the  challenger. 

"  Tom,  you're  wanted,"  said  a  voice ;  "  be 
quick  and  op^i  the  door." 

"Is  that — ^is  that  you,  Dick?"  returned 
the  gamekeeper. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  rejoined  the  speaker. 

Without  a  suspicion  of  its  being  other  than 
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the  trusty  sharer  of  his  toil,  Tom  Brainshaw 
withdrew  bolt  and  bar  ;  but  before  he  could 
raise  the  latch,  the  door  was  hurled  rouglily 
back,  aad  in  rushed  a  tiiirong  of  wild-looking, 
flashing-eyed  ruffians,  all  armed  with  blud- 
geons, and  apparently  ready  for  a  deed  of 
blood  or  a  deed  of  mischief ;  but  one  or  the 
other  seemed  indispensable. 

"  Who  are  ye,  and  what  do  ye  want  ? " 
cried  the  surprised  gamekeeper,  falling  back, 
and  grasping  a  chair. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Bill  —  for  it  was 
that  Bill^  the  aid-de-camp  to  the  king 
of  the  gipsies,  who  received  Mary  on 
the  eventftil  eyening  of  her  seeking  Kit 
Macrone  in  the  camp  — i  ^^  come,  now," 
repeated  he,  "dotft  cut  up  very  rough  ; 
because  if  you  crack  a  crown,  as  sure  as 
goslins  an't  hatched  in  feathers,  your  crown 
will  be  cracked." 

"  Say  what  ye  want,"  rejoined  Tom  Brain- 
shaw, whirling   the   heavy  chair  above  his 
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head,  and  looking  round  upon  the  daring 
interlopers  with  fury  darting  from  his  eye- 
balls. "  Say  what  ye  want,  and  if  its  here, 
take  it,  and  begone.  I'm  in  no  temper  for 
a  brawl  or  a  fi^t." 

^^  Let's  pun  him  down  and  gag  him  off- 
hand, Bill,"  whispered  the  nearest  by- 
stander to  the  aid-de-camp.  ^^  I  heard  the 
orders  were  to  do  it  quickly;  so  what's 
the  use  o'  talking?" 

"  Periiaps,"  returned  Bill,  turning  his 
especially  ill-favoured  countenance  full  upon 
the  interrupter  to  his  plans,  ^^  you'll  put  a 
heavy  weight  upon  your  jaw,  and  let  me, 
in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  take  the 
carrying  out  of  his  orders.  I  think  we're 
too  well  acquainted  to  require  any  help  in 
that  respect." 

"  But  I  may—" 

*'  No  you  mayn't,"  interrupted  the  tyranni- 
cal Bill ;  ^^  so  don't  go  for  to  charm  yourself 
with  that  mistake." 
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"Say  what  ye  want,"  repeated  Tom 
Brainshaw,  still  holding  his  formidable  wea- 
pon in  a  threatening  attitude. 

"  Nothing  of  any  value,"  replied  Bill,  in 
a  conciliatory  tone,  ^^and  of  still  less  con- 
sequence," continued  he. 

"  Stand  off,"  rejoined  Tom,  as  the  oily- 
tongued  Bill  moved  some  two  or  three  paces 
nearer  to  him,  "  or  I'll  split  your  skull  to 
the  chin." 

"You  wouldn't  find  any  brains  until  it 
came  to  his  tongue,"  returned  a  voice  in 
the  rear,  which  was  responded  to  by  a  loud, 
hoarse  roar. 

Bill  surveyed  his  dusky-faced  companions 
with  a  frown,  and  looked  like  an  indignant 
general  inspecting  his  mutinous  forces. 

"Have  ye  come  to  rob  me?"  asked  Tom 
Brainshaw. 

"Not  of  a  drop  of  water,"  replied  Bill, 
placing  his  dexter  hand  upon  the  left  of  his 
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grixzlj  and  exposed  bosom  in  a  mann^  that 
might  be  intended  as  appealing  to  his  hcmour. 

^'  I  should  think  not,"  rejoined  a  voice. 
'^  WhoM  think  of  running  the  risk  of  grinning 
through  a  halter  for  a  pull  from  the  bucket  ?'' 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  a  dozen  voices. 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"    . 

"  Again  the  indignant  second  in  command 
cast  a  glance  of  angry  remonstrance  upon 
his  turbulent  followers,  who,  in  return, 
laughed  the  louder. 

"  I  tell  ye  wliat  it  is,"  said  Bill,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  object  that  he  was  under 
orders  to  accomplish,  "  when  I  catch  the 
time  handy,  and  the  opportunity  nice  and 
fitting,  m  try  whether  sparks  will  fly  out  of 
heads  as  they  do  out  of  flints  when  they're 
knocked  together." 

This  threat,  pronounced  in  a  truly  delibe- 
rate and  decided  tone,  effected  an  instanta* 
neous  lull,  and  the  noisy  crowd  almost  became 
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respectfU  in  their  bearing  towards  their 
leader. 

"You'd  better  put  down  that  chair,  and 
take  it  easy,"  observed  Bill,  advancing 
caatiously  towards  the  bewildered  game- 
keeper. 

"  I  will,"  thundered  he,  hurling  it  with 
gigantic  strength  at  the  head  of  his  approach- 
ing adversary,  who,  ducking  from  the  missile, 
allowed  it  to  crash  among  his  followers  with 
stinging  severity.  Sight  and  left  they  fell, 
and  one  remained  stunned  upon  the  ground 
— a  convincing  proof  of  the  sincerity  with 
which  it  was  sent. 

"  Close  upon  him  ! "  cried  Bill,  rushing 
forwards ;  but  Tom  Brainshaw's  gun  was 
levelled  at  his  head,  and  he  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  if  stricken  by  lightning. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  ye  want  ?  "  said  he,  in 
a  deep,  thick  voice,  "and  stir  not  foot  or 
finger,  or  Fll  lay  ye  dead  at  my  feet." 
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"  Well  do  ye  no  harm,"  replied  the  gipsy, 
^^  hut  we  want  ye  to  go  with  us." 

^^  Where  and  for  why  ?"  asked  the  game- 
keeper. 

"  I  could  tdl  you  where,"  replied  Bill ; 
^^hnt  that  I  was  told  not  to  do.  As  to 
the  why  I  know  nothing,  and  care  nothing 
about  it." 

^^  Then  move  not  an  inch  nearer,"  rejoined 
Tom  Brainshaw,  "or — ^" 

A  whizzing  bladgeon  was  now  sent  over 
the  heads  of  the  repulsed  crowd,  and  it 
crashed  against  the  gamekeeper's  forehead 
with  a  force  that  might  have  felled  a  giant. 
His  gun  dropped  from  his  shoulder,  and, 
staggering  for  a  moment,  he  fell  backwards 
upon  the  floor  more  powerless  than  an 
infant. 

"  Ye  set  of  limping  curs  ! "  cried  Carew, 
pushing  his  way  through  the  band  with  no 
gentle  manner.     "  Ye  set  of  limping  curs ! " 
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repeated  he,    "is  this  the  way  to  obey  my 
orders  ?" 
"  He  threatened—" 

"Threatened!"  ejaculated  the  king,  "If 
I  thought  a  threat  wotdd  have  stopped  ye, 
I  would  have  sent  the  women." 

"You  said  we  were  to  be  careAil  in  not 
harming  him,"  replied  the  abashed  Bill, 
pointing  to  the  inanimate  gamekeeper. 

"  But  I  gave  no  instructions  about  being 
so  over-careful  concerning  yourselves,"  re- 
joined his  majesty. 

^<  I  think  he's  dead  as  hashed  victuals," 
remarked  Bill,  kneeling  down  and  examining 
the  rigid  features  of  the  prostrated  Tom 
Brainshaw. 

"  You're  not  asked  for  your  opinion  nor 
your  thoughts,"  returned  Carew,  feeling  the 
keeper's  pulse.  "  Kaise  him  between  four  of 
ye,  and  follow  me." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

**  The  ampl*  proposition  that  hope  mikwi 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  proniiB*d  largeness :  cheeks  aad  diisslen 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  gmin, 
Tortiye  and  errant,  from  his  course  of  growth.** 

^^  We  must  be  early  at  the  vicarage  this 
morniiig,"  said  aunt  Deborah,  sipping  her 
tea  some  two  hours  earlier  than  her  castom, 
"  or  Grace  will  not  wait  for  us.  In  truth, 
I  much  doubt  whether  she  will  as  it  is." 

^^  I  have  litHe  fear  of  her  breaking  her 
promise/'  replied  Blanch,  ^^as  she  was  led 
to  believe  Mr  Merton's  plans  for  the  d^ence 
would  be  made  known  to  her  previous  to 
her  going  to  the  court," 
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''  To  the  court,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  aunt 
Deborah.  ^'What  a  dreadful  determination 
to  hear  this  man's  trial ! " 

^'  Nothing  was  left  untried  in  the  endeavour 
to  dissuade  Grace  from  being  present/'  re- 
joined  Blanch. 

"  No,  child,  certaiidy  all  was  done  within 
our  united  powers  of  persuasion,"  returned 
the  old  ladj,  ^^to  little,  or,  I  may  say,  to 
no  purpose." 

^^  It  will  be  a  sad  ordeal  for  her  to  pass," 
said  her  niece.  '^I  quite  tremble  at  the 
thought." 

"  And  it  must  prove  a  sad  one  for  all 
of  us,  child,"  responded  aunt  Deborah. 
^'More  so,  much  more  so  for  Grace,  it  is 
true  ;  but" — and  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully — ^^to  think  of  such  a  dreadful 
affair  from  the  beginning,  and  now,  almost 
to  the  end,  makes  one  shudder  with  cold, 
although  it's  but  the  middle  of  summer." 
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*'I  ocmld  not  bat  think  Mr  Merton  en- 
tertained little  hope  last  night  of  the 
prisoner's  acqoittal,  although  he  spoke  so 
cheerfnlly  concerning  it  in  Grace's  presence," 
ohsenred  Blanch. 

"  Such  was  my  impression^"  replied  the 
old  lady.  '^  His  manner  was  but  in  ill 
accordance  with  his  words,"  continued  she. 
'^  There  was  not  even  a  smile  upon  bis  lips." 

'^  What,  then,  do  you  think  he  meant 
relative  to  acquainting  us  with  his  plans  of 
defending  the  prisoner?'  inquired  Blanch. 

'^  Nothing  more  than,  as  he  said  a  few 
days  ago,  the  employing  of  the  most  efficient 
lawyer  that  comes  the  circuit  to  do  the  best 
he  posably  can  for  him,"  returned  aunt 
Deborah.     ''  That's  my  belief,  child." 

^^  K  such  be  the  case,"  added  Blanch,  ^'  I 
fear  he  stands  but  a  sorry  chance." 

^^  In  truth,  child,  'tis  useless  to  deny — ^bnt 
see,"    she  continued,   with  surprise,    ^^here 
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comes  the  squire  and  a  stranger  with  him, 
if  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me." 

"Yes,"  replied  her  niece,  looking  in  the 
direction  referred  to  by  her  aunt.  "It  is 
a  stranger,  certainly.  I  wonder  who  he  can 
be?" 

"  How  very  extraordinary  ! "  exclaimed 
aunt  Deborah,  looking  earnestly  through  her 
q)ectacles  at  their  hasty  approach.  "It  is 
as  I  thought !  Why  bless  me,  child,  if  it 
is  not  that  extraordinary  person  who  called 
upon  me  several  times  one  day  last  winter, 
in  different  disguises,  and  at  length  announced 
himself  as  Bamfield  Carew,  king  of  the 
gipsies ! 

By  the  time  aunt  Deborah  had  concluded 
her  observation  of  surprise  the  squire  and  his 
companion  entered  the  room. 

"  I  think,"  remarked  the  former,  address- 
ing aunt  Deborah  and  pointing  slightly  to 
Carew,  "  that  you  have  met  before." 
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"We  have,  I  believe,"  replied  annt. 
Deborah,  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  And  I  have  to  apologize — ^" 

"  Tush,  tush  ! "  interrupted  the  squire, 
"  this  is  no  time  for  a  waste  of  words,  Caiew. 
We  are  here  for — ^but  pardon  me,  Blanch," 
continued  he,  "  I've  not  spoken  to  you  yet." 

"  'Tis  freely  forgiven,"  replied  Blanch ; 
and  then,  as  the  squire  turned  towards  the 
king  and  introduced  her  by  name,  she  bent 
lowly  and  gracefully  to  him,  which  was  met 
by  an  equally  courteous  and  elegant  return^ 
one  that  many  a  king,  with  more  lordly 
pretensions,  might  have  copied  to  advanti^ 

"  Now,"  said  the  squire,  "  take  your  seats, 
and  let  them  be  not  far  distant  from  each 
other." 

^'  I  feel  my  heart,  Mr  Merton,"  said  aunt 
Deborah,  placing  her  hands  upon  her  side, 
beating  against  my — " 

"  Leave  your  heart  to  take  care  of  itself 
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for  a  few  minutes,"  said  the  squire,  in  a 
quick,  hurried  tone  and  manner,  as  if  inca- 
pable of  restraining  the  feelings  smouldering 
within  him,  "  and  listen  attentively  to  what 
we  have  to  communicate." 

There  was  something  so  unusual,  so  ex- 
citable, and  yet  so  mysterious  about  the 
manner  of  the  squire,  that  even  Blanch  felt 
a  nervousness  scarcely  within  her  power  to 
conceal. 

"  I  wish  most  particularly — and  this  shall 
be  the  only  preliminary  observation,"  con- 
tinued he,  "that  you  may  be  prepared  to 
hear  and  bear,  in  a  proper,  christianlike  man- 
ner, and  with  becoming  fortitude,  a  remark- 
able history  from  the  tongue  of  this  gentleman, 
connected  with  your — I  might  almost  add  our 
family,  and  Edward  Macrone." 

Blanch  started,  and  aunt  Deborah  was 
about  making  an  exclamation,  when  the 
sauire  motioned  for  silence  bv  a  raised  fincren 
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and   the  telegraphic  mandate  was  mstandy 
obeyed. 

In  a  low,  quiet  voice,  Carew  commenced 
the  history  connected  with  himself  and 
Blanch's  father.  He  next  dwelt  upon  the 
first  wild,  thoughtless  impulse  of  becoming 
a  rover ;  and,  as  a  schoolboy,  joining  the 
tribe  of  which  he  was  now  the  head  and 
ruler.  Kate  Macrone — beautiftd  Kate — 
then  became  the  subject  of  his  eloquent 
and  exquisite  description ;  and  long  and 
passionately  he  dwelt  upon  the  being  who 
had  enslaved  his  heart  and  his  soul — who  had 
turned  the  current  of  his  life  fix>m  its  proper 
course,  and  had  left  him  old,  firiendless,  and 
forgotten :  still  there  was  no  upbraiding  in 
what  he  said.  He  spoke  as  he  felt — ^injured, 
wounded,  ruined  ;  but  not  unkindly  of  the 
cause.  Slightly — so  slightly  that  it  scaroelj 
sounded  like  a  charge  of  treachery  upon  his 
friend  and  companion  Edward  Sinclair— he 
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narrated  the  usurping  of  his  affections  in  her 
for  whom  he  had  died  a  double  death,  and  the 
results  of  a  long  series  of  years  that  followed. 
How  that  he  had  wandered  and  watched  far 
and  near  for  the  destroyer  of  his  hopes,  and 
had  been  baffled  in  the  long-sought  secret 
until  within  a  few  days,  nay,  even  until  a 
few  hours.  Without  a  reservation,  he  de- 
scribed his  mad  longing  for  revenge,  his 
uncurbed,  unchecked  strivings  to  return 
tenfold  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  himself. 
Nothing  was  left  unsaid ;  and  as  he  concluded 
his  brief,  very  brief  narrative,  there  seemed 
to  have  been  no  accusation  of  wrong  against 
any  one,  save  against  himself. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  a  long,  long  pause 
at  the  end  of  Carew's  short  history.  Even 
the  squire,  who  had  heard  it  more  than  once 
before,  together  and  in  piecemeal,  seemed 
to  be  in  anything  but  haste  to  break  the 
stillness  of  the  scene. 

At  length  Blanch  sprung  from  her  chair, 

VOL.  III.  I 
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and — ^with  a  face  bleached  and  i^inUed,  as 
if  some  pestilence  had  suddenly  dried  the 
marrow  in  her  bones,  and  warped  the  skin, 
and  threw  the  blood  straining  throngh  the 
veins  in  her  blood-shot  eyeballs — cried 
hysterically,  "  Great  God !  do  I  hear  or 
dream  this  monstrous,  seeming  reality?" 

'^  I  beseech  ye  to  be  calm  and  composed," 
returned  the  squire,  rising  and  leading  Blanch 
to  her  seat  again.  ^^  So  much  depends  at 
this  moment  upon  our  collected  thoughts  and 
prudent  resolves." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr  Merton  ! "  exclaimed 
aunt  Deborah,  quite— to  use  a  homely  phrase 
— ^beside  herself ;  "  but,  my  dear  Mr 
Merton,  this — ^this  unhappy,  unfortunate, 
misrepresented,  innocent  man,  is  my  own 
dear,  lamented,  affectionate,  and  deceased 
brother's  child." 

^^  And  my  hrother^^^  gasped  Blanch.  ^ 

"  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  truth,"  rejoined 
the  squire.     ^^  To  many  of  the  steps  in  the 
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unbroken  chain  of  facts  I  am  myself  a 
witness,  although  unwittingly,  till  within 
fliese  few  hours." 

"  There  can  be  no  dispute  concerning  the 
truth  so  clear  and  decided,"  added  Carew. 
"  That  which  I  have  said  can  be  proved  in 
the  smallest  particular,  if  required,  by  living, 
disinterested  witnesses." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  added  Blanch.  "  No  one 
— ^nothing  is  doubted.  Doubt  is  never  linked 
with  conviction.  I  know — I  am  certain —  " 
and  then  she  sprung  upon  her  feet,  and  gave 
a  loud,  shrill  scream,  which  sounded  like 
the  pang  of  the  parting  chord  of  life. 

Aunt  Deborah  was  the  ftrst  to  catch  the 
fainting  form  of  her  niece  in  her  arms,  and, 
amid  a  succession  of  ^*  woe's  me  !  and  alack- 
aday  ! "  to  apply  the  usual  remedies  for  her 
revival. 

The  squire  and  Carew  flew  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  in  a  short  time  Blanch  recovered 
her  consciousness.    With  a  shudder  thrilling 
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through  her  firame,  she  gently  released 
herself  firom  her  aunt's  arms,  and  said,  with 
difficulty,  ^^Pray  do  not  consider  me.  I 
shall  soon  be  better." 

^^  The  shock  was  too  much  for  her/' 
whispered  the  squire. 

^'  And  well  it  might  be/'  replied  aunt 
Deborah,  with  a  face  white  as  the  border 
of  her  cap.  ^^  And  well  it  might  be,  Mr 
Merton.  For  my  own  part,  I  scarcely 
know  whether  I  am  awake  or  asleep,  on  my 
head  or  my  heels." 

"  Waste  not  a  moment  more,"  returned 
Blanch.  "'Tis  getting  late.  What  can— 
what  is  to  be  done  for — ^for — ^for  my  brother  ?" 
she  continued,  bursting  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears. 

"She'll  be  better  soon,"  added  the  old 
lady,  shaking  her  head  confidently  to  the 
squire.  "  A  good  cry  will  relieve  the  poor 
dear  child." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  king,  upon  Blanch's 
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grief  sabsiding,  "  that  all  is  done,  within 
our  power  to  accomplish,  for  his  preservation 
and  safety." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?"  quickly  inquired  she. 

"  Not  being  able  to  persuade  the  principal 
witness  to  absent  himself,"  replied  Carew, 
"  I  took  upon  myself  to  remove  him  by  force, 
and  he  is  now  in  safe  keeping  at  my  camp." 

"WUl  this  ensure  his  acquittal?"  asked 
aunt  Deborah,  placing  the  palms  of  her  hands 
together  in  a  beseeching  manner. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  convict  him  without 
Brainshaw's  evidence,  and  being  once  ac- 
quitted, he  cannot  be  re-tried." 

"  Then  he  is  safe ! "  exclaimed  Blanch, 
her  face  beaming  with  joy,  like  the  sun 
breaking  through  a  gathering  of  tempestuous 
clouds. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  squire,  "  I  believe 
quite  so  ;  and  it  is  now  our  duty,"  continued 
he,  turning   to   Carew,  '"  to  think  of   the 
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safety  of  one  who  has  run  so  much 
for  us." 

"Is  there  a  great  penalty  for  so  lawless 
an  act?"  asked  Grace,  with  returning  dis- 
tress of  mind. 

"  Very  great,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  Care  nothing  for  me,"  rejoined  the  king, 
heedlessly.     "  My  plans  are  taken." 

"But  how  will  you  avoid  the  madness  of 
this  man's  foiled  revenge  upon  his  release  ?^ 
said  the  squire. 

"  m  keep  him  where  he  is  until  wdl 
fretted  out,"  replied  Carew,  "  and  then  strike 
my  camp  suddenly  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
to  a  long  distance  from  here." 

"That  seems  to  be  a  cautious  and  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding,"  rejoined  the  squire. 
"  But  he  may  follow  you,  however  far." 

"Let  him,"  returned  his  majesty.  "I 
shall  be  prepared  either  for  a  run  or  for  a 
siege." 

"  In  either  or  any  case,"  said  Blanch,  rising 
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and  offering  her  hands  to  Carew,  '^  rely  upon 
our  friendship.  There  is  nothing  possible 
but  that  you  may  command  at  any  moment, 
or  under  any  circumstances." 

The  king  smiled  as  he  pressed  the  hands 
of  the  warm  enthusiastic  Blanch  between  his 
own,  and  replied  that — ^^  K  in  extremities  he 
should  proudly  avail  himself  of  the  offer." 

^^  We  must  see  Mr  Brainshaw,"  said  aunt 
Deborah — and  there  was  something  like  au- 
thority in  her  tone — ^^and  explain,  and 
reason,  and  desire  him  to  abstain  from  fol- 
lowing up  this,  now,  unjustifiable  persecution. 
In  truth,  I  cannot  but  believe,  when  he  is 
informed  of  the  startling  particulars  of  this 
intelligence,  that  he  will  rejoice  at  the  pre- 
vention of  his  being  instrumental  in,  perhaps, 
the  ignominious  death  of  the  innocent  son 
of  his  old  master." 

^^  Still,  in  so  perverse  a  disposition,"  replied 
the  squire,    ^^and  after  what  was  said  to 
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him  by  me,  the  risk  of  such  success  was  too 
great  to  ran." 

^^  More  particularly  at  so  late  an  horn*," 
added  Carew.  '^  For  if  it  had  failed — and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  probability  of  its 
so  doing — ^there  would  have  been  no  time  to 
have  corrected  the  error." 

^^  And  we  can  now  exercise  the  same 
influence/'  said  Blanch,  "that  we  should  have 
done  in  the  first  instance." 

"  And  we  will,  child,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability,"  replied  aunt  Deborah. 

"'Tis  past  eight,"  observed  the  squire, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  and  the  trial  com- 
mences at  nine." 

"  We  promised  to  be  at  the  vicarage  by 
this  time,"  said  Blanch,  in  a  fevered  manner. 

"  The  carriage  has  been  at  the  door  for 
this  last  half-hour,"    replied  the  old  lady. 

"But  let  us  listen  to  Mr  Merton's  sag- 

« 

gestions  before  we  proceed,"  she  continued. 
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'^Ton  heard  that,  being  unable  to  dissuade 
Grace  to  abstain  from  attending  the  trial, 
we  promised  to  accompany  her  there?" 

"  I  was  about  offering  my  advice  as  to  this," 
returned  the  squire.  "  Go  to  the  vicarage 
at  once,  and  make  known  to  Grace,  in  the 
presence  of  her  father,  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  with  which  you  are  now  ac- 
quainted. Break  them  as  gently  as  you  can, 
and  then  tell  her  that  any  of  you  appearing 
in  the  court  might  materially  militate  against 
our  further  arrangements,  and  the  success 
of  them." 

"  We  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading her  now  to  this  course,"  replied 
Blanch.  "  Her  joy  will  be  so  unbounded 
that  she  will  see  the  indiscreetness  of  appear- 
ing at  the  trial,  already,  we  believe,  terminated 
in  accordance  with  our  hopes." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  squire,  "her  smiling 
face  would  ill  accord  with  the  sombre  expres- 
sion of  those  surrounding.      It  might,  by 

I 
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accident,  create  a  suspicion  of  the  suppressing 
of  the  evidence." 

"And  so  we  will  represent  it/'  rejoined 
aunt  Deborah. 

"Where  is  Charles  this  morning?"  in- 
quired Blanch,  about  following  her  aunt 
from  the  room.  "  He  promised  to  accom- 
pany us." 

"  He  is  at  my  camp,"  repUed  Carew.  "  I 
left  him  guarding  my  prisoner— or  perhaps 
I  should  haye  said  nursing  him,"  continued 
he. 

"Is  he  then  injured?"  inquired  Blanch. 

"  Slightly  so,"  rejoined  the  squire ;  "  but 
of  no  material  consequence.  Now  haste 
away ;  for  every  moment  is  precious  beyond 
price." 

"  Upon  Blanch's  leaving,  Carew  said,  "  1 
wish  Ned  was  aware  of  our  arrangements." 

"  It  was  unfortunate  that  you  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  tibem  to  him," 
replied  the  squire. 
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^^  His  gaoler  was  so  suspicious  a  watcher/' 
rejoined  the  king,  ^^that  I  could  not  hedge 
in  a  word  by  way  of  a  hint  to  relieye  the 
painful  state  of  anxiety  he  was  suffering." 

"No  matter/'  returned  the  squire,  "he 
will  not  have  to  suffer  much  longer." 
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CHAPTER   XL 

"  Innoeenee  shall  make 
False  accttsatioii  blush,  and  tynimy 
Tremble  at  patience." 

Bt  the  side  of  Mr  Thomas  Smutt,  who  wore 
a  look  of  combined  pleasure  and  importance, 
was  the  prisoner,  doubly  and  even  trebly 
ironed.  In  the  dock  before  him  some  green 
and  fresh-gathered  rue  was  spread — ^the  felon's 
nosegay — and  there  Ned  Swiftfoot  stood  about 
to  be  arraigned  for  murder,  ^^  most  foul  as  in 
the  best  it  is;  but  this  most  foul,  strange, 
and  unnatural." 

Above,  around,  before,  behind ;  from  every 
nook,  comer,  loophole,  chink,  crevice,  gap — 
no  matter  where,  no  matter  how — ^wherever  a 
glimpse  could  be  caught  of  the  accused,  there 
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was  a  fixed,  stretched,  and  glistening  eye. 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young 
were  there,  and  the  same  subject  absorbed  and 
interested  the  senses  of  one  and  all.  Shuffling 
of  countless  feet,  rustling  of  dresses,  sup- 
pressed voices — and  yet  the  many  caused  a 
loud  continued  humming,  like  the  noise  of  a 
disturbed  hive — ^whispering  of  doubts,  fears, 
and  hopes  where  mingled  together  in  a  chaos 
of  confusion  and  disorder. 

Proudly,  perhaps,  would  not  express  the 
bearing  of  Ned  as  he  stood  with  his  heaving 
chest  thrown  out,  and  breathing  loudly  like 
some  blown  and  panting  horse ;  but  undaunted 
he  remained,  looking  at  the  gazing  multitude 
with  unflinching  eyes,  and  brow  unabashed 
by  guilt.  From  one  to  another  his  glance 
wandered,  as  if  searching  for  some  face  that 
he  expected  to  meet,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy 
passed  across  his  features  at  not  meeting 
with  it. 

^^She  said  that  she  should  be  here,"  he 
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muttered  to  himself^  ^^and  yet  I  cannot  see 
her." 

"  K  you  want  for  any  information,"  ob- 
served the.  gaoler,  perceiving  the  inquiring 
gaze  of  his  prisoner,  ^^  I'll  give  it  ye,  although 
— ^mind  ye ! — ^it's  against  the  common  order 
of  circumstances.  The  Smutts,"  continued 
he,  "were  never  familiar  with  their  gaol- 
birds at  any  time;  but  when  before  the 
public — as  I  am  now — ^they  used  to  look  at 
'em  out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes  with 
their  noses  curled  up  just  the  same  as  if  they 
smelt  something  uncommon  strong — a  red 
herring  for  instance,  a  good  deal  too  nmch 
highly  flavoured  by  keeping — that's  the  way 
our  family  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating 
their  customers.  But  I — Thomas  Smutt— 
will  make  a  difference  with  you  before  the 
public,  as  I  have  done  behind  '^n.  So  speak 
low  and  I'll  answer  ye  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
try  and  look  a  little  more  respectfiil  than  yon 
do  just  at  this  moment,  particularly  to  me.^^ 
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Ned  made  no  answer  to  this  voluntary 
address  on  the  part  of  the  hangman ;  but 
he  turned  upon  him  a  look  so  indignant  and 
haughty,  that  Mr  Smutt  was  feign  to  twist 
his  face  away  and  to  hide  his  embarrassment 
in  a  loud,  dry  cough. 

"  I  think  1  hear  the  judge  arcoming,"  said 
the  gaoler,  listening  to  some  unusual  sounds 
without.  "  By  good  rights,"  he  continued, 
^^you  should  be  introduced  after  he's  taken 
his  seat  on  the  bench — ^bench  we  professional 
men  call  it,  althpugh  it's  only  a  chair — ^but 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  court  it  was 
thought  advisable — those  were  the  sheriff's 
words— to  break  through  the  rules  and  bring 
you  to  the  bar — dock  is  common — ^first  and 
foremost." 

"  Is  the  court  quite  full  ?"  inquired  the 
prisoner,  still  looking  uneasily  around. 

^^  I  should  say,"  replied  the  hangman,  in 
no  way  indisposed  to  be  on  better  terms  with 
Ned  Swiftfoot,    "I  should  say,"    repeated 
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he,  in  a  measured  tone,  ^^  that  there  wasn't 
room  for  a  fly,  unless  he  kept  himself  buzzing 
on  the  wing." 

"  No  one  else  can  enta*,  then  ?"  rejoined 
the  prisoner. 

^^  How  can  a  thing  come  in  if  there  an't 
no  room?"  replied  Mr  Smutt,  interroga- 
tively. "  Does  that  stand  to  reason  ?  To 
be  sure,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  mean  the 
judge,  the  sheri&,  and  the  county  magis- 
trates, they'll  come  in  by  the  private  door 
presently,  and  a  goodly  array  they'll  make, 
I'll  be  bound  to  say  ;  but  those  are  the  only 
dses  there's  any  room  for." 

"  Silence  in  the  court ! "  shouted  the  crier. 
"Silence!" 

"  Here  comes  the  judge,"  remarked  Mr 
Smutt,  in  a  voice  of  admiration,  as  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  was  heard  without.  "Here 
comes  the  judge,"  he  repeated.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  a  judge  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  prisoner. 
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^'  Then  you'll  see  something  now  as  good 
as  eye-water  for  the  sight,"  rejoined  the 
hangman.  « A  judge  is  not  an  everyday 
pimple  ;  hy  no  means.  He's  a  blossom — ^not 
a  grog-blossom,  mind  ye  ! — that's  to  be  seen 
like  a  tulip  at  certain  times  and  seasons. 
He  doesn't  look  like  a  man,"  continued  Mr 
Smutt,  "  nor  yet  quite  like  an  old  woman ; 
but  something  between  both,  and  yet  not 
like  either.  You'll  see  an  astonishing  large 
grey,  flowing,  and  curly  wig  coining  down 
upon  his  shoulders,  with  a  face  like  a  double 
fist  shoved  out  of  a  flour  tub.  Then  there's 
a  scarlet  gown,  covered  here  and  there  with 
stripes  and  patches  of  skin — ^I  don't  think 
it's  cat's  or  rabbit's — " 

"  Silence,  silence  ! "  again  called  the  crier. 
"  Silence  in  the  court ! "  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  judge,  in  all  the  awe  and 
majesty  of  justice,  was  ushered  to  the  bench. 

The  lowest  whisper  would  have  called 
attention.     A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to 
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fall.     All    was    noiseless,    breathless   expec- 
tation. 

After  the  nsaal  forms  of  swearing  the  jury 
and  reading  the  indictment,  charging  the 
prisoiier  with  the  direful  offence  in  sach 
technical  language  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  know  when,  where,  how,  or  in  what 
manner  the  accused  was  charged,  the  prisoner 
was  asked  to  plead  ^^  Guilty,  or  not  guilty." 

For  a  moment  he  returned  no  answer. 
The  veins  upon  his  temples  swelled  like 
fibres  upon  a  leaf,  and  his  lip  curled 
haughtily,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  his 
heated  blood.  Words  rose  from  his  swelled 
gorge,  and  then  sunk  again.  Clutching  the 
dock  with  a  conyulsive  gesture,  he  at  length 
replied  in  a  voice  firm  but  deeply  fetched 
and  hoarse,  "  Not  guilty,  I  swear  before  my 
God  and  before  man.'' 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  as  these 
words  were  spoken.  There  was  something 
about  them  which  sounded  like  a  declaration 
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of  more  than  the  prisoner's.  An  inspiration 
of  truth  was  in  each  ^Uable,  and  even  the 
jndge  looked  as  if  the  sensation  had  not  been 
lost  upon  him. 

^^  Silence  !  silence  in  the  court ! "  hallooed 
the  usher. 

'*  You'd  better  set  the  example,"  mur- 
mured Mr  Smutt,  disconcerted  at  the  official's 
excessive  zealousness. 

The  trial  now  commenced.  In  plain, 
simple  language,  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution related,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, the  particulars  of  the  foul  crime 
imputed  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  ^'  The 
perpetration  had  clearly  been  performed  by 
him,  by  his  own  confession  at  the  time  to 
the  father  of  the  unhappy  victim,  who  dis- 
covered him  in  the  act  itself.  Motives  were 
not  always  to  be  assigned  for  causes. 
Offences  the  deepest  and  the  blackest  in 
the  records  and  annals  of  crime  were  ire- 
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quently  without  explicable  reasons  for  their 
committal,  or^  at  least,  all  snfficieat  reasons ; 
bat  here  thej  were  complete  and  reasonably 
to  be  assigned/' 

The  deception  practised  by  Ned  towards 
Grace  and  the  vicar  was  then  described  as 
the  not  nnprecedented  conduct  of  a  heartless, 
worthless  adyentorer.  His  lawless  career, 
his  only  mode  of  obtaining  a  liyelihood,  his 
proverbially  desperate  disposition,  his  inna- 
merable  offences  against  the  laws,  and  defiance 
of  their  retribution,  were  all  and  each  dwelt 
upon  by  an  acquired  force  of  language — ^like 
the  wrestler  acquires  strength  of  thew  and 
sinew  from  practice  and  exercise  —  which 
made  the  prisoner  quail,  and  fed  that  he  was 
almost  deserving  of  the  harsh  terms  applied 
towards  him.  But  when  the  advocate  turned 
frt>m  his  general  observations  and  again  dwelt 
upon  the  charge  of  murder,  Ned  regained  his 
shaken  conjQdence,  and  the  force  of  his  indig- 
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nation  turned  again  to  the  fiill  stream  of  its 
former  course. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  took  his 
seat,  and  a  murmuring  hum  ran  through  the 
court. 

"  Silence  I "  hallooed  the  crier,  "  silence  ! " 

"I  wish  you  were  choked,"  said  Mr 
Thomas  Smutt,  in  an  under  tone,  and  in  an 
irritable  one,  too.  "There's  sure  to  be 
applause — as  the  'County  Advertiser'  calls 
it— at  a  play  or  a  good  speech,  whether  it 
be  here  or  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  after  a 
dinner  among  the  nobs.  Then  what's  the 
use  of  kicking  up  such  a  gallows  row  about 
a  little  noise?" 

"  Call  Thomas  Brainshaw." 

"  Thomas  Brainshaw,"   hallooed  the  crier. 

"  Here,"  responded  a  gruff  voice  from  a 
thickly-packed  throng  in  the  rear  of  the 
court. 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the 
bench. 
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AU  eyes  were  turned  to  the  quarter,  and 
Squire  Merton  was  seen  to  be  looking  at 
the  disturbed  and  moving  crowd  like  one 
frozen  with  amazement.  He  started  upright 
fix>m  his  seat,  and,  heedless  of  the  eyes 
strained  upon  him,  remained  gazing  at  the 
now  separating  mass. 

Pale — or,  to  describe  his  c(miplexion  more 
accurately,  Tom  Brainshaw  bore  the  hue  and 
shade  of  whity-brown,  as  he  strode  towards  the 
witness-box ;  his  face  was  bent  downwards, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  like  one  uncertain  of 
his  purpose. 

The  oath  was  administered,  and  the  game- 
keeper swore  as  conscientiously  to  speak  the 
truth,  as  was  eva*  vowed  by  mortal. 

^'It  is  him,"  said  the  squire;  and  the 
words  were  audible  to  many  around.  '^It 
is  him,"  repeated  he,  and  he  sunk  back  upon 
his  chair,  with  his  hands  spread  before  his 
eyes. 

"  Tour  name  is — " 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  the 
gamekeeper,  with  a  respectful  pull  of  the 
grey  lock  upon  his  forehead,  "but — " 

"You  must  answer  the  questions  put  to 
you,"  replied  the  judge,  in  a  bland  voice, 
"and  not  interrupt  the  counsel." 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Tom  Brain- 
shaw,  appealing  for  the  submission  that  he 
felt  towards  his  superior  by  again  stretching 
the  scanty  white  hairs  upon  his  brow 
between  his  fingers,  "  that  I  shall  give  no 
offence ;  but  if  your  lordship,  or  some 
gentleman,  would  please  to  look  at  that," 
continued  he,  holding  out  a  letter,  "it 
might  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  all 
parties  concerned." 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"  The  truth,"  replied  Tom  Brainshaw. 

"Let  it  be  handed  to  me,"  ordered  his 
lordship. 

Confused  and  astonished  at  this  unex- 
pected and  unusual  proceeding,  all  eyes  were 
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tamed  wondeiinglj  to  the  jndge  as  he 
perused  the  contents  of  the  document  amid 
a  death-like  silence. 

'^Is  this  your  daughter's  handwriting?'' 
inquired  the  judge  sternly. 

"  It  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  witness. 

^^  Is  there  anybody  present  who  can  attest 
it  besides  yourself?" 

"  There  are  twenty  and  more  here," 
rejoined  he,  glancing  about  him,  ''who 
can  swear  it  to  be  my  poor  Mary's  writing 
besides  mysetf. " 

The  judge  knit  his  brows  in  deep 
thought,  and  seemed  to  be  weighing  each 
word  in  the  letter,  while  not  a  sound 
above  a  breath  was  heard. 

"  I  wonder  what  all  this  means,"  said  Mr 
Thomas  Smutt,  communing  with  himself. 
"  I  can't  help  beginning  to  think  the  milk's 
turned  over,  or  near  about  it.  I  hate 
hitches  in  jobs  like  these,"  continued  he; 
"  nine  times  out  o'  ten  they're  in  favour  of 
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the  culprits.  Flaws  in  indictments,  and 
suchlike  shocking  mistakes,  are  found  out  in 
stops  and  checks  like  these.  ^Gro  on,'  I'd 
say,  if  I  was  a  judge,  *  right  or  wrong.'  " 

The  hangman's  musings  were  interrupted 
here  by  the  judge  ordering  the  letter  to  be 
delivered  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence^ 

The  advocate  started  on  perusing  it, 
and  appeared  for  the  moment  bewildered 
with  astonishment. 

"  I  think,"  observed  the  judge,  in  a  quiet, 
collected  tone,  ^^  that  it  will  be  better  for  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  be  conferred 
with  upon  the  subject  of  that  document,  and 
then  let  those  steps  be  adopted  by  him  which 
may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  ends  of 
justice." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  prisoner's 
advocate ;  "  such  will  be  the  desirable  course." 

For  some  minutes  there  was  a  whispered 
conference  between  the  respective    counsel, 
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and  each  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  their  discussiim. 

The  prisoner's  eyes  wandered  firom  one  to 
the  other  of  the  speakers;  but  when  there 
was  silence  again,  his  look  was  bent  oahnly 
and  steadily  upon  Tom  Brainahaw^ 

"  Well ! "  said  the  gaoler,  in  a  low  whis- 
per, ^^  I  begin  to  feel  aguish  concerning  this 
business.  I  should  like  to  sack  a  matter  of 
a  guinea  or  so  for  my  chance  of  the  profits 
just  at  this  moment;  for  hang  me*-»no/' 
added  Mr  Smutt,  correcting  himself,  '^  that's 
against  the  rule  for  dog  to  eat  dog.  To  hang 
me  would  be  the  act  of  a  cannibal.  How- 
ever," continued  he,  "  hit  or  miss,  head  or 
tail,  gain  or  lo6S--»hammer  Bfmj" 

"  We  have  agreed  upon  the  course,  my 
lord,"  said  one  of  the  counsel,  addressing  ihe 
judge.  ^'  I  will  continue  the  examination  of 
the  witness." 

His  lordship  bowed  his  silent  acquiescence. 
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"  This,"  continued  the  advocate,  holding 
up  the  letter  of  such  deep  import,  ^'  purposes 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  your  daughter, 
addressed  to  you,  -  of  her  intention  to  com- 
mit suicide." 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  court  at  these 
words,  and  numbers  rose  involuntarily  from 
their  seats. 

"  Silence  ! "  cried  the  usher.  "  Silence  ! " 
repeated  he,  ever  glad  of  an  op^rtunity  of 
exercising  his  lungs. 

^^  State,"  resumed  the  counsel,  ^^  when  and 
how  you  discovered  it." 

It  occupied  but  few  words  for  Tom  Brain- 
shaw  to  tell  his  simple  story ;  and  there  was 
not  an  ear  upon  which  it  fell  but  implicitly 
bdieved  in  its  uncoloured  truth.  Indeed, 
none  but  must  have  given  credence  to  it. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  history,  however, 
that  he  suppressed,  and  that  was  the  violence 
used  in  order  to  prevent  his  giving  evidence. 
Well  was  it  that  Charles  Merton  had  been  left 
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in  charge  of  him,  and  learned  at  the  last 
moment  the  possession  of  sach  a  letter  and 
the  changed  intentions  and  disposition  of 
Tom  Brainshaw. 

'^  It  was  the  judgment  of  a  just  God,  my 
lord  and  gentlemen/'  said  the  witness,  in 
tremulous  accents,  as  he  concluded  the  nar- 
rative. '^I  should  have  been  a  murderer 
instead  of  Aim,"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  prisoner,  '^  if  it  hadn't  pleased  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  stay  me  in  the  last  moment'' 

"And  you  will  swear  this  to  be  in  the 
hand- writing  of  your  child?"  said  the 
counsel. 

"  I  will,"  firmly  replied  the  witness. 

*^  Then,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  advocate, 
^^  I  do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  carry  tiiis 
case  any  further." 

^^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  judge, 
'^upon  the  clearest  and  most  condudte 
evidence,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  prova 
innocent  of  the    crime   with  which    he  is 
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charged.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is 
so  satisfied  with  this,  that  he  has  considered 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  abandon  the  case.  Tou 
will,  therefore,  return  a  verdict  of  acquittal." 

Applause,  loud  and  continued,  in  spite  of 
the  usher's  stentorian  cry  for  ^^  Silence,'' 
burst  from  every  quarter  of  the  court  as  the 
"  Not  guilty "  was  delivered ;  and  many 
minutes  elapsed  before  becoming  order  for  the 
grave  hall  of  justice  was  restored. 

^'  Short  and  sweet,"  remarked  Mr  Smutt, 
following  the  now  acquitted,  but  not  freed, 
Ned  Swiftfoot  from  the  dock.  His  heavy 
fetters  had  to  be  unriveted  before  he  could 
correctly  be  deemed  free. 

^^  0£f  with  them  !  "  said  the  prisoner,  upon 
arriving  in  the  yard  on  the  outside  of  the 
court,  while  the  throng  shouted  and  hurrahed 
with  deafening  cheers.  ^^  Off  with  them," 
repeated  he,  ^^  or  I'll  snap  them  like  pack- 
thread." 
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^^  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  gaoler,  in  fear  {(x 
his  irons,  for  he  valued  them  highly ;  ^^  stop 
a  bit,  for  I  didn't  bring  my  hammer  and 
files." 

^^  Make  way  there,"  hallooed  a  vmoe, 
"  make  way  there ;"  and  pushing  his  path 
through  the  dense  mass  with  herculean 
strength,  forgetful  or  careless  of  all  sem- 
blance of  ills  and  paios,  Mr  Fulton  was  the 
first  to  grasp  Ned's  hand  in  the  fervour  of 
his  congratulation.  "Ned,  my  lad,"  said 
the  ratcatcher,  "  but — ^but  you  must  contrive 
to  think  what  I  would  say,  for  I  cannot 
speak." 

"Come,"  added  another  familiar  voice, 
pressing  Mr  Fulton  unceremoniously  aside, 
"  there  are  others,  remember,  to  share  these 
moments  of  rapture  ;"  and  tiie  king  of  the 
gipsies  dutched  the  hand  of  Ned  Swiftfoot, 
and  wrung  it  with  a  long,  hearty  grasp. 

With    a  ftdl    and  o'erflowing  hecul;  Ned 
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returned  these  firiendly  greetings,  and  although 
no  words  were  spoken  by  him  in  reply,  it 
was  not  that  he  felt  the  less. 

'^IVe  sent  for  the  tools,"  said  the  hang- 
man^  in  a  doleful  voice,  ^^and  I'll  soon" — 
and  then  he  groaned — ^^have  the  cripplers 
off." 

'^  By  heaven  and  its  light ! "  exclaimed 
Ned,  ^^m  wait  no  longer;"  and  dashing 
his  arms  apart,  he  snapped  the  handcuff 
from  his  wrists  as  if  they  had  been  made 
of  spun^'glass. 

"Well!"  ejaculated  Mr  Thomas  Smutt, 
"I  am  damned !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  FHendflhip  ii  eonstant  in  all  other  tiungi. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself 
And  trust  no  agent.** 

^^  Far,  far  off,  we  shall  be,  dear  Blanch," 
said  Grace,  pressing  her  companion  to  her 
breast,  and  printing  a  long  kiss  of  affection 
upon  her  lips.  ^^  Not  a  glance,  taunting 
or  reproachful,  will  meet  us  in  the  land  of 
strangers,  and  we  shall  live — ^yes,  we  shall 
live,"  continued  she,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
casting  her  eyes  upwards,  "  we  shaU  Kve 
for  each  other — ^forgetful  of  the  past,  and 
without  trembling  for  the  future." 

^^  May  heaven  grant  a  ftdfilment  of  your 
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hopes ! "  replied  Blanch,  ^^  and  there  seems 
to  be  every  reason  for  the  probability  of  their 
being  realized." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Grace,  "  I  feel  no  fear — 
no  shade  of  fear,  in  meeting  with  their 
disappointment.  All  the  lowering  douds," 
she  continued,  with  a  face  mantled  with  joy, 
^  are  passed,  and  we  have  now  to  think  and 
speak  of  nothing  but  the  bright  and  sunny 
future." 

"Edward  will,  I  am  sure,  be  all  pur 
most  sanguine  wishes  can  desire,"  returned 
Blanch. 

"Repeat  those  words,"  added  the  over- 
joyed Grace,  "  I  could  listen  to  them  untired 
for  an  age." 

Blanch,  scarcely  less  excited  with  the 
revulsion  of  feeling,  twined  her  arms  round 
her  companion's  slender  form,  and  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom. 

"  What  pleasure,  what  delight ! "  exclaimed 
Grace,  "  to  lure  him  from  all  rough,  rugged 
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thooghtB,  and  to  direct  his  mind — by  nature 
formed  to  be  so  noble — to  the  pnisuits  of — ^" 

"  One  worthy  to  be  yonr  husband,''  in- 
tempted  Blancb,  smiling.  *^  And  the  task," 
eontinned  she,  ^^will  be  met  with  a  reward 
worthy  of  its  labonr.'' 

<«  It  shall  at  least  never  flag  in  the 
design,"  said  Grace ;  "  and  when  we  meet 
again,  dearest,  I  tmst  to  hear  the  confirma- 
tion of  its  success." 

''Ah!"  sighed  Blanch,  '' tihat  is  the 
bitter  drop  in  my  cup  of  joy.  Our  separation 
must  be  long,  and  it  may  be  for  ever." 

"No,  no,  no,"  replied  Grace,  huririedly. 
"Do  not  say — do  not  think  so." 

"  The  arrangement  is,"  rejoined  Blanch, 
sadly,  "  that  you  are  to  remain  away  for  at 
least  three  years." 

"  But  they  will  quickly  pass." 
"Yes,"   returned    Blanch,   "three    years 
quickly  pass;  but  what  changes  may  take 
place  in  that  brief  time." 
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'*  None,  at  least,  can  in  our  affection  for 
each  other,"  added  Grace. 

^^And  with  that  thought,"  said  Blanch, 
^^  we  will  torn  from  the  only  canse  of  grief 
remaining — deep  grief  to  me,  dear  Grace." 

^^  And  no  less  so  to  me,"  replied  her 
companion,  warmly.  ^^  But,  as  you  say,  let 
us  not  think  of  parting  to-night." 

A  summons  was  now  sent  by  aunt 
Deborah,  desiring  their  immediate  presence. 

"  We  have  kept  our  friends  waiting,  I 
fear,"  observed  Blanch. 

*^  But  a  few  minutes  only,"  replied  Grace. 
^^  I  heard  the  clock  strike  not  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  since." 

Upon  entering  the  dining  room  they 
found  aunt  Deborah  surrounded  by  the 
vicar,  the  squire,  Charles  Merton,  the  king 
of  the  gipsies,  and  (he  may  now  be  called, 
although  slightly  anticipating  the  right  soon 
afterwards  obtained)  Edward  Sinclair.  The 
old  lady  held  a  hand  of  his  in  the  united 
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dasp  of  hers,  and  was    offering  him  some 
sage  advice  upon  his  future  conduct. 

^^  And  in  conclusion/'  said  aunt  Deborah 
— ^^  for  I  must  come  to  an  end  at  some  time 
or  other,  although  I  feel  just  now  that  I  could 
talk  for  ever — ^let  me  impress  upon  your 
mind,  my  dear  young  man,  the  importance 
of  listening  with  patience  to,  and  following 
with  strict  observance,  the  directions  of  your 
excellent  and  capable  wife." 

^^  I  will,  madam,"  replied  he. 

^'  Take  those  chairs,  my  dears,"  said  the 
squire,  pointing  to  a  couple  placed  by  himself 
in  convenient  positions  for  all  parties  present. 
^^  Charles,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  his  &ther, 
untying  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  with  red 
tape,  and  bearing  an  extremely  legal  com- 
plexion, "if  you  cannot  refrain  from  mono- 
polizing Blanch's  attention  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
requesting  you  to  change  seats  with  the 
vicar." 
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The  delinquent  being  corrected,  the  squire 
began  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  by 
placing  the  documents  in  form  beside  him, 
and  giving  a  preliminary  cough  to  dear  his 
voice. 

"  Without  reverting  to  that  which  is 
unnecessary,"  commenced  he,  '^  I  will  just 
take  a  cursory  glance  of  those  steps  proposed 
and  settled  to  be  taken ;  but,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  consider  better  to  recapitu- 
late." 

Aunt  Deborah  nodded  an  approval  of  this 
coarse,  and  the  squire  continued. 

'^  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  who 
have  any  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter,  the 
union  between  Grace  and,  and — " 

^^  My  brother,"  added  Blanch,  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  squire,  "  exactly  so. 
This  union,"  he  continued,  ^^  is  to  take  place 
at  the  early  period  of  to-morrow." 

Grace  blushed  as  her  eye  caught  the  imr 
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passioned  gaze  of  her  loyer,  and  she  dropped 
her  long,  silken  lashes  with  embarrasBed 
modesty. 

'^  After  that,"  resumed  the  squire,  '^the 
young  couple  will  take  their  leave  imme- 
diately for  a  foreign  shore — " 

A  deep  sob  interrupted  the  completion  of 
the  sentence.  It  burst  from  the  heart  of  tiie 
vicar. 

^^  Well,  well !  we  can  skip  this  as  the  pro- 
posed time  for  their  absence  will  skip,"  said 
the  squire,  perceiving  the  distress  of  his 
worthy  fiiend. 

The  vicar's  face  brightened  at  these 
words,  and  he  exchanged  significant  looks 
with  aunt  Deborah. 

^^  Here,"  resumed  the  squire,  sdecting  a 
document  from  the  heap,  ^^  in  accordance 
with  directions  received  from  Blandi,  is  a 
provision  not  only  generous,  not  only  ample, 
not  only  liberal,  but  more  than  each,  more 
than  all ;   and  this,"  continued  he,  impres- 
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aively,  ^^  I  am  desired  to  place  in  your 
hands." 

"  In  mine?"   faltered  Ned. 

"  Ask  no  questions,"  replied  the  squire, 
forcing  the  roU  of  parchment  between  his 
fingers,  "  or  you  will  put  me  out.  My  lesson 
has  been  pretty  well  studied,  but  very  little 

would  make  me  stumble." 

"  Pray  proceed,  my  dear  Mr  Merton," 
said  the  old  lady,  glancing  at  the  happy 
&ce8  around ;  her  own  happiness  created  by 
seeing  that  in  others. 

^^  So  far  so  good,"  resumed  the  squire. 
^^K  there  be  any  dissentient  voice  to  this 
stage  of  affairs,  now  is  the  time  to  speak." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  offer,"  returned 
the  vicar,  "but — " 

"  Then  speak  when  it  comes  to  your 
turn,"  interrupted  the  squire ;  "  for  unless  it 
be  an  objection,  no  one  shall  utter  a  sentence 
until  I've  finished." 

Aunt   Deborah    wda    especially   delighted 
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with  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
squire,  and  she  evinced  her  entire  approval  by 
an  inward  chuckling  laugh  of  considerable 
duration. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  am  coming 
to  a  very  delicate  part  of  the  business,  as  it 
concerns  a  gentleman  present,  who  can*t  leave 
the  back  of  the  lady's  chair  that  he's  sitting 
next  to  alone." 

This  was  a  sharp  bit  of  sarcasm  on  the 
part  of  the  squire,  as,  instead  of  the  back 
of  the  chair,  Charles's  fingers  were  palpably 
occupied  in  arranging,  or  disarranging,  the 
ribbon  passed  round  Blanch's  waist. 

The  sensation  caused  by  this  allusion  sub- 
siding, after  a  general  laugh,  the  squire  con- 
tinued. "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  what  the 
lawyers  call '  marriage  settlements,'  and  if  I 
understand  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  they 
are  of  this  comprehensive  nature — that  the 
party  assigning — ^whose  name  remains  yet  to 
be  filled  in — gives  without  reserve  to  the  f^J 
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assigned — whose  name  also  requires  to  be 
added — a  remarkably  fine  property,  without, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  consideration  what- 
ever. I  have  said  without  reserve/'  said  the 
squire ;  ^^  but  I  should  have  mentioned  one 
small  exception  of  five  hundred  a  year  set 
apart  for  the  purchase  of  pins,  I  suppose,  as 
it  is  caUed  pin-money.  I  have  also  said  with- 
out any  consideration ;  but  I  find  there  is 
something  about  making  the  said  generous 
donor  his  lawfiil  wife,  and  that  almost  amounts 
to  the  same  thing." 

**Fy,  fy,  my  dear  Mr  Merton,"  returned 
aunt  Deborah.  "  How  very  severe  to  be 
sure,"  continued  the  old  lady,  enjoying  the 
whole  affair  beyond  description. 

'^  These  blanks,"  continued  the  squire, 
nodding  mysteriously  to  aunt  Deborah,  "  re- 
quire filling  up ;"  and  he  pushed  the  paper 
into  the  centre  of  the  table  before  him,  and 
took  his  seat. 

For  a  few,  very  few  seconds  there  was  a 
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silence  after  this  somewhat  abrupt  terminaiioB 
of  the  squire's  address.  After,  however,  a 
whisper  from  Blanch,  Charles  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  dipping  a  pen  into  an  inkstand, 
quickly  signed  his  own  autograph  and  the 
name  of  Blanch  Sinclair  in  the  blanks  referred 
to  by  his  father." 

^^  There,"  said  he,  smiling,  as  he  pushed 
the  completed  instrument  from  him,  ^^the 
names  are  inserted,  father." 

^^  Perhaps  you'll  confer  upon  us  the  favour 
of  reading  them,"  replied  the  squire,  throwing 
himself  still  further.  backwa;rds  in  his  chair, 
and  throwing  out  his  chest  with  the  air  of 
one  puffed  with  pride  or  importance ;  bat 
neither  the  one  nor  the  otha*  operated  as  an 
inflation  to  the  squire.  It  was  but  the  hu- 
mour of  his  pleased  and  funny  mood. 

^^  Blanch  Sinclair  and  Charles  Merton," 
replied  his  son,  firmly,  and  yet  he  could  not 
speak  with  a  serious  expression. 

"  You    hear,"    rejoined    the    squire,   ap- 
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pealing  to  the  company,  ^^yon  hear  this 
jester." 

Aunt  Deborah  conld  not  contain  or  restrain 
any  longer  the  excessive  mirth  bubbling 
within  her  at  the  facetious  manner  of  the 
squire^  and  so  she  laughed  until  the  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes,  and  shook  so  violently 
in  her  chair  that  it  became  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  squire,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  damp  the  old  lady's 
mirth  with  something  very  serious  or  dis- 
agreeable. 

At  lei^th,  however,  aunt  Deborah  came 
to  a  check,  and  there  was,  with  the  exception 
of  some  v^  industrious  whispering,  a  partial 
silence  in  the  assembly. 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  the  squire.  "  I  sup- 
pose what  may  be  considered  the  business 
part  of  the  affair  may  be  called  settled." 

^^My  dear  children,"  said  the  vicar — and 
if  his  voice  was  unsteady  his  purpose  was  not 
>^  I  am  scarcely  capable  of  saying  what  I 
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wish,  and  yet  I  wish  more  than  I  oould  ever 
say.  Will  ye  endeavour" — and  he  rose  and 
unbraced  Blanch  and  his  daoghter,  and  shook 
the  hands  of  Charles  and  Ned,  and  held  them 
long  between  his  own  before  he  continued — 
^^  will  ye  endeavour  to  think  all  that  I  would 
add  in  briefly  praying  that  may  God  Ueas 
one  and  all!" 

As  if  by  one  accord  all  now  exchanged 
hearty  pressures  of  the  hand,  and  some  ex- 
changed equally  hearty  presses  of  the  lip; 
but  these  were  the  privileged  few. 

^^  There  have  been  few,  perhaps  tio  moments 
of  my  life/'  r^narked  the  king  of  the  gipsies, 
^^  more  pleasurable  than  the  present.  Permit 
me  to  express  my  deepest  sense  of  the  joy  I 
entertain,  and  to  trust  in  the  hope  which  now 
appears  more  than  flattering,  that  the  desires 
of  our  hearts  will  be  attained." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,"  replied  aunt 
Deborah.  "  Such  words  do  honour  to  your 
heart." 
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'^  There  is  one  arrangement,"  remarked  the 
vicar,  in  an  uncertain,  hesitating  voice,  ^^  which 
has  not  heen  clearly  stated  to  he  complete." 

^^  What  is  that  ?"    asked  the  squire. 

"  The  day  for  my  dear  friend's  wedding," 
replied  the  vicar.  "  Grace's  is  fixed  for  to- 
morrow, hut  when  is—" 

^^  All  in  good  time,  all  in  good  time,"  re- 
joined the  squire.  '^  The  day  we  will  ask 
to-morrow;  hut  to-night  there's  enough  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  each  without  subjects 
of  further  interest." 

^^  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands," 
returned  the  vicar.  ^^But  I  thought  the 
arrangements  so  generally  desired  to  he  com- 
plete this  evening,  that  I  expected  to  hear 
of  so  happy  a  day  being  appointed." 

^^  The  disappointment  will  not  be  great,  I 
suppose,  for  a  few  hours  of  further  rest,^' 
added  the  squire. 

"Certainly    not,"    said    the    vicar.      "I 
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merely  suggested  a  oorrecti0ii  of  a  seeming 
forgetfuliiesB." 

^^  Never  fear/'  replied  the  squire.  ^^  The 
memories  of  the  parties  interested  are  too 
good  to  admit  of  snch  an  error,  and  m  be 
answerable  the  day  to  which  yon  refer  hss 
been  considered,  if  not  decided  npon.'^ 

^'If  so,  my  dear  child,"  observed  sunt 
Deborah,  addressing  her  niece,  ^'  there  can  te 
no  objection  to  saying  so  at  once.** 

"I  will  inform  yon  to-morrow,"  replied 
Blanch,  blushing,  ^^  after  dear  Grace's  nnion." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  rejoined  the  squire;  **aaid 
now — ^for  it  is  getting  late — ^tius  meeting 
may  be  dissolyed." 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

**  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
Good  and  ill  together." 

^^  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief/'  remarked 
Mr  Fulton,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  in  his 
chair,  while  the  king  of  the  gipsies  stood 
leaning  against  the  post  of  the  doorway  of 
his  cottage.  ^^  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief/' 
repeated  he.  ^^  I'll  be  sworn  there  won't  be 
a  head  o'  game  filched  from  the  manor  of 
Woodland  Rookery  again." 

^^  Except  that  which  you  may  fed  disposed 
to  make  presents  of,  or  to  appropriate  for 
your  own  consumption,"  replied  his  majesty. 

^^  Those  are  perquisites  with  all  keepers," 
rejoined  Mr  Fulton ;    ^^  at  least,   all  head- 
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I  won't  deny  but   you  may  be  right," 

Mr  Fulton.     "  What  was  Ned  Swiftfoot, 

what   18  Mr  Edward  Sinclair,  are  two 

from  the  same  cat,  but  very  different 

However,  as  I  was  saying,  or  about 

ij"  continued  he,    ^Haking  the  season 

mgh,  I  beat  him  by  a  great  many  score 

J,  in  my  quiet,  easy  way." 

And  now  you're  appointed  in  the  room 

honest  Tom  Brainshaw,  who,  I'll  be  sworn, 

;r  killed  a  rabbit  but  he  gave  an  account 

j"  replied  his  majesty. 

"  Poor  Tom  ! "   rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  com- 

liseratingly.      "  He    was    too    honest    for 

torsetshire.     A    better    or    more    watchful 

jper,  however,  never  lived." 

"Where  has  he  gone?"    asked  Carew. 

"  To  where  he  was  bom,  in  Cumberland," 

replied  Mr  Fulton.     "  We  took  a  stroll  by 

moonlight,  last  evening,  round  the  verge  of 

the  covers,  and  the  poor  old  man  cried  bit- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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terly  enough  as  he  torned  his  back  upon 
'em  for  the  last  time.  He  left  this  monung 
early." 

^^But  well  provided  for/'  rejoined  the 
king. 

^^Tes,"  returned  Mr  Fnlton,  "a  guinea 
a-week  for  life,  to  do  nothing,  isn't  to  be 
considered  poor  wages." 

^^Did  he  express  no  surprise  at  the  dis- 
covery of  your  mask  ?"  inquired  the  king. 

^^  He  made  some  remark  about  having  been 
fooled,"  replied  Mr  Fulton;  ^^but  I  paid 
little  attention  to  it." 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  rejoined  his  majesty.  "  I 
saw  him  take  leave  of  the  family  yesterday, 
and  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  seeing  a  man 
preparing  for  Ids  execution.  He'U  not  live 
long-" 

'^Perhaps  not,"  returned  Mr  Fulton; 
^^  but  there's  one  thing  to  be  said,  he  has 
the  means  of  living  as  long  as  he's  able,  I 
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mean — ''  and  he  pointed  to  a  round  of  cold 
boiled  beef  and  a  flask  placed  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  snowy  cloth. 

^^He's  lost  all  care  for  such  things  as 
those/'  said  Carew,  ^^  or  I  mistake  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features  when  I  last  saw 
them." 

^^  Then,  if  that's  the  case,"  replied  Mr 
Fulton,  ^^  if  that's  the  case,"  repeated  he, 
^^  my  opinion  is  that  he's  not  fit  to  live  long. 
When  a  man  becomes  careless  and  indifferent 
to  beef,  he  isn't  fit  for  this  world." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  rejoined  Carew,  smiling 
at  this  very  earthy  opinion  concerning  the 
fading  pleasures  of  life. 

"  I  hfuyuD  so,"  returned  Mr  Fulton.  "  He's 
done  to  a  turn  when  he  feels  a  disregard  for 
beef — ^particularly  for  hoOled  beef.  That's  a 
test,  sir,  whether  a  man's  fit  or  unfit  to 
live." 

^^  As  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  considered 
unfit  to  live,"  said  the  king,  laughing ;  ^^  I'll 
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give  ye  proof  of  my  undoubted  right  to 
breathe  and  enjoy  my  being,"  and  with  this 
he  took  a  seat  opposite  to  the  substantial 
joint,  and  commenced  cutting  it,  with  an 
intention  of  producing  havock  upon  its  fair 
dimensions. 

"  That's  what  I  like  to  see,"  replied  Mr 
Fulton. 

"  I  love  a  man  to  cut  beef  as  if  he  had 
an  affection  for  it.  He  should  wear  a  smile 
upon  his  lip  and  shave  the  fat  and  lean 
with  a  nice  steady  sweep,  after  the  fashion 
of  mowing  grass  on  a  lawn.  That's  the  way, 
sir,  a  man  should  cut  beef" 

"  You  seem  to  feel  like  an  artist  in 
carving,"  rejoined  Us  majesty,  pursuing  his 
occupation. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Fulton,  "  to  see 
beef  hacked  and  notched  makes  my  heart 
ache." 

Following  the  example  set  by  his  com- 
panion,   the  ex-ratcatcher  began  to  evince 
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his  skill  in  the  attack  upon  the  object  of  his 
admiration,  and  for  some  minutes  there  was  a 
silence,  save  the  clatter  of  the  knives  and  forks 
in  active  onslaught. 

At  length  the  king  said,  '^  Have  you  heard 
an}rthing  of  that  strange  fellow  Smutt,  the 
hangman,  since  the  day  of  Ned's  trial  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr  Fulton,  "  I  learned  that 
he  pursued  rather  a  strange  course  to  rub  off 
his  disappointment  at  not  having  the  job  of 
swinging  him." 

**  How  was  that  ?" 

^^  He  was  seen  to  hurry  back  to  the  gaol  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,"  returned  Mr  Fulton, 
^^  and  upon  his  arrival,  without  saying  a  word, 
he  commenced  thrashing  Mrs  Smutt  and  all 
the  little  Smutts  until  they  were  black  and 
blue.  Having  by  these  means  worked  himself 
into  a  good  humour,  he  drank  a  quart  of  ale  at 
a  single  pull,  and  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  singing  the  hundred-and-twentieth 
psalm." 
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"  Wdl  !*'  ejaculated 'his  majestjr,  "the  way 
was  novel." 

"And  perfectly  snccessM  too,"  said  Mr 
Fulton,  "  for  I  hear  he  has  remained  in  such  a 
good  humour  ever  since  that  he  has  be^  Givil 
even  to  his  prisoners." 

"  The  change  must  be,  indeed,  great,"  re- 
plied Carew. 

"As  much  so  as  between  a  fighting  bear 
and  a  dancing  bear,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton. 

"  A  great  distinction  bearing  a  gigantic  dif- 
ference," returned  Carew,  laughing. 

"  Come  in  ! "  shouted  the  ex-ratcatcher,  as 
a  gentle  knock  was  given  at  his  cottage  door, 
and  to  the  permission  given,  Dick,  the  under 
keeper,  made  his  appearance. 

"  Ah,  Eiohard  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Fulton, 
"you're  just  in  time  for  a  snack,  and  if  youll 
be  advised  by  me  you'll  always  avail  yourself 
of  such  times  and  occasions  through  life." 

"I've  come  for  orders,  sir,"  replied  Richard 
in  a  respectful  tone. 
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"  To  be  sure  you  have,"  rejoined  his  su- 
perior, "  and  after  you've  taken  a  cut  of  beef 
you  shall  have  'em.  Orders  top  a  layer  of 
beef  remarkably  well,  and  the  whole  sits  lightly 
and  pleasantly  on  one's  buzzum." 

"  I  thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  returned  the  un- 
der official. 

"  Bring  a  chair  here,  then,"  added  Mr  Pul- 
ton, "and  peck  away." 

^'  The  acquiescing  Eichard  did  precisely  in 
accordance  to  the  bidding,  and  for  some 
minutes  his  attention  was  completely  absorbed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

"Now  take  a  horn  of  brandy  from  that 
flask,"  said  Mr  Fulton,  "  and  if  you  wish  me 
to  consider  you  a  man  worthy  of  good  liquor, 
you'll  fill  it  to  the  brim  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,"  continued  he,  "  if  you  would  have  me 
consider  ye  a  prudent  man,  don't  spill  a  drop." 

"  I'll  take  care  o'  that,  sir,"  replied  Richard 
with  a  broad  grin.  "  The  6nly  spill  shall  be 
— "  and  he  tossed  oflFthe  dram — "there,"  he 
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continued,  giving  his  stomach  a  thwack  of 
patronage. 

^^  There's  no  waste  in  upsetting  it  in  that 
quarter,"  rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  "  or  you're  not 
the  man  I  take  ye  for." 

^^  You'll  find,  sir,  upon  better  acquaintance, 
that  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  mean  what  I  do," 
returned  Richard,  ^^  particularly  where  eating 
and  drinking's  anyway  concerned." 

^^  And  it  shows  a  good  christian-like  spirit," 
added  Mr  Fulton.  ^'  The  only  drawback  that 
I  saw  in  Ned — ^I  again  beg  his  pardon,"  said 
he  deferentially,  ^'  I  should  have  said  Mr  Ed- 
ward Sinclair — ^was  a  great  dislike  he  had  to 
good  liquor.  That  was  a  prejudice  he  never 
could  get  the  better  of." 

^'  It  was  one  you  never  ceased  trying  to  get 
the  victory  over,"  remarked  Carew. 

"  That's  quite  correct,"  replied  Mr  Fulton. 
^'  I  for  many  years  tried  to  make  him  drink 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  out  of 
mischief." 
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(( 


How  would  drinking  have  kept  him  out 
of  mischief  ?  "  inquired  Carew, 

'^  When  a  man  courts  his  glass  he  can't  very 
well  be  courting  his  lass,"  replied  Soaking  Bob, 
^^  or  if  he  does  he  divides  his  attentions  like 
one  wishing  to  sit  between  two  stools,  and 
down  he  comes  in  his  prospects." 

^^  Ton  would  have  had  him,  then,  more  pas- 
sive in  his  pleasures  ? "  rejoined  his  majesty. 

"  To  be  sure  I  would,"  returned  Mr  Fulton. 
"  He  was  always  a-foot,  always  roving,  instead 
of  quietly  sitting  down  over  his  glass,  and 
taking  things  cool  and  comfortable.  But  we 
mustn't  talk  of  these  things  now.  No,  no, 
no,  they're  in  the  scale  that's  sunk." 

"True,"  said  the  king.  "Besides,  their 
discussion  is  somewhat  beneath  your  present 
dignity." 

"  The  dignity's  a  particularly  small  speck  in 
the  matter  with  me,"  replied  the  ex-ratcatcher. 
It's  the  comfort  I  look  at  so  tenderly.  Here 
I  am,  laid  on  the  shelf,,  after  many  a  day  and 

L2 
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night's  hardship,  nicely  wrapped — as  I  may 
saw — in  lavender  and  doyer.  No  more 
night-work  for  me — ^" 

^^  There's  the  night-watches,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted the  under-keeper. 

"Those,"  continued  Mr  Pulton,  "youTl 
have  the  honour  of  enjoying  for  the  most  part 
alone,  Dick.  My  confidence  in  you  is  so  great 
that  I  shall  not  share  the  night*work  often, 
either  in  winter  or  summer  ;  but  decidedly 
never  in  the  winter." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Richard,  not  in 
any  way  displeased  to  find  his  superior's  views 
of  performing  the  service  so  very  oppc^te  to 
the  stringent  ones  of  Tom  Brainshaw. 

"  I  expect  to  find  you  do  your  duty  though," 
rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  fixing  a  steady  look  upon 
the  under-keeper. 

Richard  winced  as  if  a  pin  had  pricked  him 
jsuddenly  in  the  rear. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  inquired  Mr  Fulton, 
remarking  the  impulse. 
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"  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  never  hear 
that  word  again,  sir,"  replied  Dick.  "There 
have  been  so  many  disagreeable  links  between 
me  and  *  duty,'  that  I  never  wish  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  it." 

"  It  was  always  in  poor  Tom's  month,  cer- 
tainly," rejoined  Mr  Fulton,  "  but  you'll  find 
his  ideas  of  duty  and  mine  very  different.  Bis 
were  what  may  be  called  heavy,  mine  light." 

"  There's  not  the  same  reason  now  for  so 
much  care,"  observed  Carew.  "The  enemy 
is  bought  over  and — " 

"  No  one  left  to  fight,"  added  Mr  Fulton. 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  a  capital  plan  that  is  to 
be  sure.  Buy  your  enemies,  I  say  ;  buy  your 
enemies.  That's  the  way  to  save  a  wonderful 
deal  of  trouble." 

"  To  both  the  attacking  and  attacked,"  said 
the  king. 

"  Ay,  and  it  would  be  well  for  a  great  many 
people  to  think  o'  that,"  responded  Mr  Fulton. 
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"  Wliat  a  measure  of  inconvenience  would  be 
saved." 

^^  What  would  you  have  taken  to  have  re- 
linquished sporting  over  the  manor  until  re- 
ceiving your  appointment  ?"  inquired  Carew. 

"  Tush,  tush  ! "  returned  the  ex-ratcatcher, 
'*  we  mustn't  talk  o'  these  things." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Eh  ?"  said  Mr  Pulton,  lifting  his  shaggy 
brows.  "  Oh  !  because  they  sound  like  a  bell 
a  little  cracked." 

"  Perhaps  they  do,"  rejoined  theking,"  and 
as  such  is  the  case  we'll  drop  the  subject. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  to  the  camp  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  Soaking  Bob. 
"It's  to  be  struck  at  daybreak." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  his  majesty,  "  such  is  our 
resolve." 

"  And  when  do  you  pitch  it  again  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?  "  asked  Mr  Pulton. 

"  JVijver,"  replied  the  king  of  the  gipsies. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

•*  Tend  me  to-night ; 
Maybe  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more— 
I  look  on  you  as  one  that  takes  his  leave. 


(« 


Time  will  on.     Four  years  have  fled. 

If  trees  would  grow — if  the  giant  oak  and 
towering  elm  would  near  their  proud  crests 
and  stretch  their,  sturdy  limbs  with  the  speed 
of  hops  or  brambles,  then  Merton  Park  must 
have  lost  its  identity.  The  renovated  gates, 
the  restored  fences,  the  paint  and  varnish, 
the  fresh  and  flaunty  face  that  it  now  wore, 
produced  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
anything  old  and  young,  ugly  and  beautiful. 
In  the  gravel  walks  and  drives  not  a  weed 
nor  a  speck  was  to  be  seen.     Choice  flowers 
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were  blooming  in  profusion  around,  and  all 
looked  the  very  essence  of  care  and  lavish 
taste.  But  the  dearth — the  extreme  dearth 
of  timber  marked  the  locality  with  unerring 
precision,  and  for  many,  many  years  to  come, 
this  sterile  feature  will  remain  to  mark  the 
wreck  of  the  squire's  former  prodigality. 

It  was  a  sunny  day,  late  in  autumn,  when 
a  fair,  beautifhl  little  boy,  with  flaxen  curls 
streaming  down  his  shoulders,  and  his  cheeks 
painted  by  health,  might  be  seen  nimbly 
tripping  by  the  side  of  Squire  Merton.  He 
was,  iu  truth,  very  beautiful.  His  large, 
dear  blue  eyes,  curtained  by  long  dark 
lashes,  were  turned  upwards,  and  his  red 
pouting  lip  betokened  the  licensed  spirit 
within.  The  dress,  scarcely  reaching  to  Ids 
knees,  exposed  his  bare  mottled  limbs,  and 
from  his  black  doth  scuU-cap  to  his  pigmy 
shoe,  he  looked  the  handsome  and  spoiled 
"  pet  of  the  family.'' 

^^  There,    little    Ned,"    said   the    squire. 
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gtopping  and  pointing  to  the  ground,  ^^  you've 
dropped  it  again." 

"  Pick  it  up,  then,  yourself,"  lisped  the 
child. 

^^  Is  that  the  way  to  speak  to  your 
grandad?"  returned  the  squire,  shaking  his 
head  and  assuming  an  admonitory  tone. 

The  boy  kept  his  look  steadily  on  the 
squire's  face,  but  gave  no  reply. 

I  say,  sir,  is  that  the  way  to  speak  to 
your  grandad  ? "  repeated  the  squire. 

I  don't  care  for  you,"   replied  the  child. 
What  a  boy ! "    exclaimed  the  squire, 
catching  him  in  his  arms  and  hugging  him 
to  his  breast,  until  he  roared  with  laughter 
and  screamed  to  be  released. 

"Will  ye  pick  it    up,   then?"    said  his 
grandfiither,  still  squeezing  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  he,  almost  breathless 
with  the  squire's  rough  love  and  usage. 
"  There,  then,"  rejoined  his  grandfather, 
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placing  him  again  upon  his  legs,   'Met  me 
see  you  keep  your  promise." 

Perhaps  little  Ned  might  have  done  so 
had  he  not  received  this  hint  of  the  pro- 
pability  of  his  not  keeping  it ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  find  himself  free,  than  away  he 
scampered  along  the  grass  as  fast  as  he  could 
run,  throwing  back  his  light  ringing  laugb 
of  triumph,  while  the  squire  hastened  after 
him  in  hot  pursuit. 

From  an  open  window  there  was  a  spec- 
tator to  this  scene.  Her  heart  was  swelled 
with  the  pride  of  a  joyful  mother,  and  she 
felt  that  every  earthly  blessing  had  now  been 
granted  to  her.  Happy,  happy  Blanch !  on 
the  horizon  of  thy  life  not  a  cloud  is  visible. 
May  it  ever  remain  so  ! 

"  You  scapegrace ! "  cried  the  squire, 
seizing  the  runaway  by  the  back  of  his  frock ; 
but  he  was  greatly  in  want  of  breath  as  he 
accomplished    the    capture.     '"  You    scape- 
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grace  !"  repeated  he,  whisking  him  again 
from  the  ground,  and  regardless  of  his  kick- 
ing and  loud  assurances  to  now  fulfil  his 
engagement,  he  was  borne  back  to  the  place 
of  his  starting  in  the  strong  grasp  of  his 
grandfather. 

"  Now,  little  Ned,"  said  he,  "  pick  up  that 
acorn." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall,"  replied  the  per- 
verse little  Ned. 

"  Very  good,"  rejoined  the  squire,  "  then 
no  ride  for  you  on  the  pony  to-day." 

"  I  will,  then,  dear  grandad,"  returned  the 
child;  "  I  will,  indeed." 

"  There's  a  nice  little;]  lad,"  added  the 
squire,  receiving  the  acorn,  and  continuing 
his  ramble. 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  small  canvass  bag 
filled  with  acorns,  and  in  the  other  was  a 
pointed  stick,  some  three  feet  in  length,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  two  fingers. 

^^  There  used  to  be  a  double  row  of  capital 
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oaks  here,"  said  the  squire,  oommuning  with 
himself.  ^^  I'll  commence  my  planting  the 
same  number  just  in  the  spots  they  grew  in." 

"What  are  you  doing,  grandad?"  asked 
the  child,  seeing  him  poking  the  stick  into 
the  ground. 

"  Good  by  stealth,  little  Ned,"  replied  the 
squire,  dropping  an  acorn  into  the  hole,  and 
covering  it  up  with  mould. 

"  What  for  ? "  inquired  the  boy. 

"  On  account  of  the  harm  done  by  others 
by  stealth,"  rejoined  his  grandfather. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  returned 
little  Ned. 

"  No  matter,"  added  the  squire,  "  you  may 
live  to  learn  some  day." 

"Will  they  grow?"  inquired  his  grand- 
son. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  squire ; 
"and  I  trust  you  may  see  them  thriving 
saplings,  although  the  hand  that '  planted 
them  may  be  soon  forgotten." 
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Little  Ned  regarded  in  silence  the  Airther 
operations  of  his  grandfather,  and  occasionally 
impeded  them  by  twining  his  arms  round  his 
neck  as  he  stooped  in  his  labour,  and  fondled 
his  cheek  to  his  with  a  thousand  expressions 
of  endearment. 

^^  There/'  said  the  squire,  finishing  his 
work,  "  when  you  see  some  trees  growing,  my 
dear  lad,  will  you  try  to  remember  who 
planted  the  acorns?" 

"  Yes,  I  wiU,"  repUed  Httle  Ned ;  "  but,  if 
I  should  forget,  you  can  tell  me  again,  dear 
grandad." 

The  squire  raised  the  child,  and  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  his  fat,  rosy  cheek ;  and  when  he 
was  released  from  his  embrace,  little  Ned 
rubbed  his  face  with  the  back  of  his  hands,  as 
if  it  had  been  moistened.     Perhaps  it  had. 

^^  Here  comes  Robert,"  observed  he,  as  the 
old  butler  was  seen  hurrying  towards  them  at 
his  best  speed ;  but  this,  indeed,  was  but  a 
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soiry  pace.  Time  had  crooked  his  back,  and 
made  his  knees  bend  totteringly  at  every 
step.  He  could  scarcely  raise  his  chin  fix>m 
his  breast,  and  when  he  spoke  his  Toice 
trembled  in  shrill  accents.  His  hair  was  now 
quite  white,  and  straggled  upon  his  shoulders 
in  dishevelled  locks,  and  he  looked  the  ruin 
of  manhood  about  to  fall  and  crumble  into 
dust. 

"  We  have  such  races,"  said  the  boy;  "but 
I  can  always  beat  Robert  now." 

"  Ay,  m  be  bound  you  can,"  replied  his 
grandfather. 

*^I  couldn't  a  little  while  ago,  though,'' 
rejoined  he. 

"  You  should  give  him  distance  before  ye,'' 
returned  the  squire. 

"So  I  did  last  evening,"  said  Uttle  Ned 
proudly,  "  when  my  mother  was  looking  at 
us  as  we  raced  round  the  lawn." 

"And  who  won?" 
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"I  did,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  beat  old 
Bobby  bravely,  and  so  he  said." 

"  Well,  Robert ! "  said' his  master,  as  the 
panting  steward  arrived  within  hail,  "  are  we 
wanted?" 

"  Master  Charles,  sir,"  returned  Robert, 
"  desired  me  to — " 

"  What,  still  call  him  as  you  did  when  this 
height?"  interrupted  the  squire,  laughing, 
and  pointing  to  his  companion. 

^^  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  butler,  shaking  his 
head,  ^^  I  shall  never  learn  to  call  my  young 
master  otherwise.  He's  always  been  Master 
Charles  on  my  tongue,  and  so  he'U  remain  as 
long  as  it  can  wag  his  name,  sir." 

"What,  the  father  of  a  family?" 

"But  a  small  one  yet,  squire,"  replied 
Robert,  looking  at  the  sprig  of  the  Mertons 
endeavouring  to  select  some  tender  spot  on 
his  feet  with  the  end  of  a  switch  by  way  of 
keeping  him  moving.      "  But  a  small  one 
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yet,"    repeated  he;     "though   with    every 
prospect  of  a  speedy  increase,  thank  God ! " 

"  Yes,  little  Ned,"  rejoined  the  sqnire,  "  I 
suppose  your  nose  will  be  put  oat  of  joint." 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  Robert ;  "  his  nose — 
Master  Edward,  leave  that  com  alone,  or  I 
shan't  be  able  to  race  with  ye  this  evening — 
his  nose,  bless  his  heart!  is — ^there  ye  are 
again,"  continued  the  butler,  skipping  vritk 
difficulty  from  the  reach  of  the  svdtch — "  not 
to  be  dislocated,  I  know." 

« Keep  your  stick  qmet,"  said  the  sqmre. 
"Tou  shouldn't  hurt  you  old  playmate 
Bobby." 

"  I  want  to  make  him  jump,"  replied  little 
Ned,  renewing  his  attack  upon  the  steward's 
feet. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  succeeded 
beyond  his  own  expectations.  For  touching 
a  very  precious  com  on  Robert's  dexter 
foot,    the    spring    that   he  gave,    with   the 
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accompanTing  "  Oh  ! "  was  quite  prodigious 
in  its  power. 

"  Very  well !  Master  Edward,"  said  the 
butler,  lifting  a  straightened  finger  and 
shaMng  it  at  him,  ^^  no  race  to-night,  mind 
ye." 

^^  Bace  ! "  repeated  little  Ned,  haughtily. 

"  I'd  rather  run  by  myself  than  with  you." 

"  Why  ?  "   inquired  Robert. 

"  Because  you're  so  slow,"  rejoined  the  boy. 

^'  As  grandad  says  of  Songstress,  you're  too 

slow  for  sport." 

'^Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  squire,  and  his 
mirth  found  a  ready  response  from  Robert, 
although  of  not  so  boisterous  a  kind.  ^^  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! "  and  their  laugh  rung  for  many  square 
yards  away. 

^^  And  so  Fm  not  fast  enough,  eh  ?"  said 
the  butler,  as  much  in  want  of  breath  from 
excessive  laughter  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  testing  his  running  powers  to  their  utmost 
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stretch  of  endurance;  '*  and  so  I'm  not  fiist 
enough,  eh?" 

"No,"  repUed  Uttle  Ned.  "Grandad 
sajs,"  continued  he,  "that  when  a  hoond 
irants  the  whip  he  wants  the  rope,  and  Fm 
sure  you  want  the  whip." 

"  But  not  the  rope,  I  trust,"  rejoined  the 
butler,  renewing  his  laugh. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that," 
returned  the  boy.     "Ask  grandad." 

"You're  a  pert-tongued  chip,"  said  the 
squire,  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  with  his  hopeful 
descendant,  and  ready  to  smother  him  with 
kisses. 

"  What  a  sportsman  he'll  make,  squire !" 
ejaculated  Robert,  turning  his  eyes  upwards. 
"  I  think  I  see  him  now,"  continued  he,  " » 
perfect  cherub  in  top-boots." 

"  That  will  be  a  proud  day  for  me,  to  see 
him  mounted  in  pink  across  the  pig-skin^'' 
observed  the  squire  reflectiyely. 
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"  Pray  heaven  you  may  liye  to  see  it," 
replied  the  butler ;  ^^  and  from  your  hearti- 
ness, sir,  there  seems  to  be  not  much  doubt 
about  it." 

"I  hope  not,"  rejoined  his  master,  "I 
hope  not,  Sobert." 

"  Master  Charles,"  said  the  steward,  after 
a  brief  pause,  "desired  me  to  deliver  this 
note  to  you,  sir." 

"  From  the  vicar,  I  see,"  replied  the  squire, 
unfolding  the  letter  and  reading  its  contents. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"It  is  with  inexpressible  joy  that  I 
am  able  to  inform  you  our  circle  to-day  will 
be  increased  with  the  presence  of  my  dear 
Grace  and  her  best-beloved  and  exemplary 
husband.  This  morning's  post  brought  me 
these  grateful  tidings,  and  to  all  at  Merton 
Park  and  Woodland  Kookery  I  have  an- 
nounced them  at  the  same  time,  although 
there  was  an  expressed  wish  for  a  surprise 
to  be  occasioned  by  an  unannounced  appear- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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ance.  Pleasure,  however,  should,  in  my 
estimation,  seldom  he  allowed  to  go  un- 
heralded, as  oftai  the  shock,  when  unexpected, 
is  far  from  heing  desirahle  ;  and  I.  thought 
aunt  Dehorah's  nerves  might  he  greatly 
discomposed  without  a  preparation  for  so 
exciting  an  event. 

^'  Let  me  see  you  an  hour  before  dinner. 

"  Tours  faithfully, 

"John  Wells." 

"  God  be  praised  !"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
in  a  fervent  tone.  "  A  merry  party  we 
shall  be  to-night,  and  form  around  a  good 
hearty  English  Fireside." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

« 

**  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows* hii  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frosen  home  in  pail, 

When  blood  is  nipp*d,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.** 

Not  a  leaf  fluttered  on  bough  or  twig.  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter.  A  thin  crust  of 
snow  covered  the  ground,  above  which,  here 
and  there,  might  be  seen  blades  of  grass 
peeping.  Berries,  red  as  fresh-let  blood, 
covered  the  thorn,  and  the  crystal  frost 
glittered  and  glistened,  like  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  fairy  lights.  Birds,  cramped  and 
nipped  by  the  piercing  cold,  stood  perched 
with  ruffled  plumage,  and  chirped  their  misery 
in   doleful   cadence.      The  black-eyed  robin 
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pecked  at  the  hospitable  window,  and,  bold 
from  necessity,  stood  fearlessly  by  for  the 
crams  of  comfort. 

In  a  deep  valley,  flanked  by  two  high  and 
precipitate  hills,  Bamfield  Carew's  camp  was 
pitched.  In  a  solid  square  the  caravans  were, 
as  usual,  drawn  together,  and  bundles  of 
straw  and  faggots  were  piled  and  heaped  in 
every  gap  and  comer  wherein  the  cutting 
wind  might  find  entrance.  The  dogs  and 
the  horses,  thus  protected  in  the  inclosure, 
were  snug  and  comfortably  warm,  and  all 
looked  to  have  been  directed  by  one  who  felt 
for  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 

Singly  and  in  groups  the  whole  tribe,  save 
the  king,  was  assembled  in  the  square,  and 
from  the  downcast  looks  in  each  bronzed  face  i 

there  seemed  to  be  a  common  cause  of  im-  , 

happiness.  Not  a  voice  was  heard.  Even 
the  children  spoke  in  whispers,  and  glanced 
at  each  other  sorrowfully. 

Crouched  before  the  steps  leading  to  Carew's 
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caravan,  the  door  and  windows  of  which  were 
fast  closed,  his  grizzly  dog  was  stretched,  and 
although  his  nose  was  pressed  between  his 
fore-paws,  as  if  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound 
repose,  he  momentarily .  glanced  through  his 
shaggy  brows  at  each  approaching  footstep  or 
passer-by. 

Bill,  the  aide-de-camp^  stood  leaning  against 
a  wheel  of  the  king's  domicile,  and  as  he  thus 
rested,  with  folded  arms  across  his  exposed 
breast,  and  his  chin  almost  buried  upon  it,  he 
bore  the  expression  of  one  beyond  all  soothing 
powers.  A  ragged  but  faithfiil  cur  approached 
him  with  stealthy  tread  and  drooping  tail,  as 
if  with  the  intent  of  offering  consolation  to 
his  master ;  but  a  raised  foot — ^and  a  weighty 
one  too — in  a  threatening  attitude,  and  a 
muttered  malediction,  warned  him  from  his 
charitable  purpose. 

"  I  say,  Bill,"  observed  a  gipsy,  older  than 
himself,  and  looking  at  the  sun  as  he  spoke, 
"  I  think  it's  nearly  twelve." 
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^^  Humph  ?"  returned  Bill,  without  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  speaker. 

^'  I  think  it's  nigh  noon/'  replied  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Well ! "  rejoined  the  aide-de-camp,  with 
a  muttered  corse.     "  Are  ye  in  a  hurry  ?'* 

"  No,  no,  no,"  added  the  gipsy.  "  You  know 
I  can't  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  sun  dip  to-day. 

"How  should  I  know?"  growled  Bill 
passionately.  "  All  of  ye  seem  to  think 
that  there's  no  more  in  losing  him  than  if 
yourself  or  a  score  more  of  such  gallows  no- 
bodies were  going  to  be  hung." 

"  I'm  sure  you've  no  cause  to  think  or 
say  so,"  replied  the  abashed  gipsy. 

"No  cause?"  rq)eated  Bill. 

"  No,"  rejoined  he.  "  Look  round  at 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  then 
say  if  they  seem  careless  of  what's  going  to 
happen." 

Bill  gave  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
made  no  reply. 
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"  K I  or  a  few  more  such,"  coutinuied  the 
speaker,  "were  going  to  be  scragged,  there 
might  be  a  few  soft  hearts  enough  to  feel 
sorrow,  but — " 

"  I  hope  not,"  lAtemipted  the  savage 
Bill. 

"  Why  ?"  briefly  inquired  the  gipsy. 

"  Because  it  would  show  me  that  there 
were  greater  fools  amcHig  us  than  I  now 
believe,"  replied  the  aide'de-camp. 

"  I  didn^t  expect  to  hear  this  from  you," 
rejoined  the  gipsy. 

"  No,"  returned  Bill,  "  I  dare  say  not ; 
but  you'll  hear  a  great  many  things  from  me, 
and  so  will  some  others,  that  may  astonish 
your  d d  weak  minds  before  long." 

"I  didn't  mean  any  offence,  Bill,"  added 
his  companion  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

"  What  do  I  care  for  your  meaning  ? " 
said  the  aide-dercamp^  growing  more  savage 
as  the  speaker  became  more  humUiated. 
"  So  long  as  a  man's  pinched,  what  matter's 
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the  meaning?     The  pain's  the  same,  isn't 
it?" 

*'  But  how  did  I  hurt  ye  ?"    asked  the 

gipsy- 

^^  Put  me  in  mind  of  my  misery  when  I 
chanced  not  to  be  thinking  of  it,"  replied 
BUI. 

^'  I'm  sorry  that  I  happened  to  do  so," 
rejoined  he,  "  and  I  hope  you'll  say  no  more 
about  it." 

^*  Well,  weU  ! "  exclaimed  the  aide-de-camp. 
^'  Keep  a  mute  tongue,  and  let  every  one  else 
do  the  same,  towards  me  to-day,  and  then 
perhaps  I  shan't  commit  manslaughter." 

The  gipsy  turned  upon  his  heel  at  this 
reply,  and  left  the  surly  Bill  to  his  medita- 
tions. 

The  sun,  although  pale,  was  now  shining 
with  all  his  brilliancy,  and  had  just  reached 
his  apex  when  Bamfield  Carew  threw  open 
the  doors  of  his  caravan  suddenly,  and  stood 
upon  the  topmost  step.     Ghastly  pale  were 
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his  features,  and  his  purple  lips  were  pressed 
together,  and  held  between  his  teeth. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  his  dog  bounded 
to  greet  him,  but  his  caresses  were  unheeded, 
and  he  stood  licking  the  out-stretched  hand 
of  his  master  without  meeting  with  any 
return. 

"Come  near  me,"  said  the  king,  in  a 
hoarse  and  husky  voice,  and  beckoning  for 
the  gipsies  to  approach. 

Quickly  aU  flew  to  the  order,  and  in  a 
dense  ring  the  whole  tribe  formed  at  the 
steps  of  the  caravan. 

For  a  few  seconds  their  king  remained 
gazing  at  the  throng  in  silence,  and  seemed 
to  be  looking  at  the  features  of  each  as  they 
were  upturned  to  meet  his  gaze. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken ;  all  breathed 
even  between  their  closed  lips,  and  even 
their  hearts — ^yes,  those  hearts— ^seemed  to 
throb  too  loudly. 

"  I  am  here,"  at  length  said  the  king,  "  in 
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accordance  witii  my  resolution  made  known 
to  ye  a  month  since — ^to  take  my  leave  of 
the  tribe,  and  as  ml^  of  all  die  gip^es 
wheresoever  they  may  be,  as  elected  on  this 
day  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  now 
resign  tiiat  authority,  which  ncoie  have  darai 
to  dispute,  and  which  none,  I  believe,  have 
cause  to  regret  having  obeyed." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  twenty  voices. 

^^  It  has  been  my  fixed  rule  to  reward 
the  meritorious,  and  to  punish  the  ddin* 
quent,"  continued  the  king.  ^  My  laws  I 
have  enforced,  and  enforced  rigidly  ;  but 
I  have  ever  been  mercifol  where  mercy 
has  been  sought  and  found  to  be  de- 
serving." 

"  You  have  ! "  shouted  Bill,  "  and  where 
it's  been  undeserving,  to  my  mind." 

^^  No  matter,"  resumed  his  majesty,  wavii^ 
his  hand  for  silence.  '^I  have  ever  done 
that  which,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  have 
considered  to  be  justice,  and  have  listened 
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neither  to  the  petition  to  act  to  the  reverse, 
nor  to  the  threat.'^ 

"  Threat ! "  murmured  Bill,  and  he 
clenched  both  his  fists  until  the  nails  of 
his  fingers  dug  into  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

"  Having  thus  wielded  my  power  to  the 
satbfaction  of  all,"  said  the  king,  "  I  hope 
to  hear  that  my  successor,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  follow  my  example.  Within  a  month, 
at  the  meeting  in  the  New  Forest,  you  will 
proceed  to  his  election ;  and  may  all  be 
guided  with  the  desire  to  choose  him  who 
will  be  deemed,  by  his  tried  merits,  the  best 
adapted  for  my  empty  chair." 

"  Don't  leave  us  ! "  sobbed  a  voice  in  the 
crowd.     It  was  a  woman's. 

"  Hush  ! "  replied  his  majesty.  "  I  have 
listened  to  all  I  will  hearken  to  on  that  head. 
I  am  now  here  to  take  my  leave,  not  to  be 
importuned  to  stay.  To  my  trustworthy 
assistant,"    he    continued,    pointing    to    his 
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aide-de-camp^  standing  immediately  before 
him  with  a  drawn-out  and  lengthened  visage, 
"  I  resign  my  authority  until  a  fresh  ruler 
be  appointed,  and  I  caution  him  to  use  that 
authority  with  leniency," 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  gipsy. 

"  Curb  the  temper  burning  within  ye," 
rejoined  the  king,  "  and  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  your  breaking  your  promise." 

"  I'U  do  it,"  returned  BiD,  firmly  "  if  it 
bursts  me." 

"  'Tis  well !"  added  his  majesty.  "  You 
will  find,"  he  continued,  throwing  a  small 
bag  into  the  hands  of  his  temporary  successor, 
"my  property  lotted  in  as  fair  divisions  as 
I  could  reduce  it.  Each^  in  accordance  with 
his  or  her  age,  will  draw  from  that  bag  a 
ticket,  and  whatever  may  be  described 
thereon  will  be  the  prize  obtained.  There 
is  one  thing  I  have  reserved  from  the  lottery, 
and  that  b  my  caravan.     To    you,"    said 
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the  king,  pointing  to  his  aide'de-camp,  ^^  I 
give  it." 

^^  Thanks,  master,"  replied  the  gruff  Bill ; 
"  but  I  wish—" 

"  No  matter  your  wish,"  interrupted  the 
king.  ^^  Remain  silent.  I  shall  leave  ye," 
he  resumed,  ^^with  nothing  but" — and  he 
stopped  to  press  his  fingers  upon  the  head 
of  the  dog  standing  by  his  side — ^^  this  old 
companion  of  mine.  We  have  been  together 
for  many  years,  and  it  would  be  too  hard 
to  part  now." 

"He'd  die,"  replied  BiU,  "if  left 
behind." 

"  I  think  he  would,"  rejoined  his  majesty, 
"and  so  we'll  e'en  go  together." 

"  And  may  I  be  bold  to  ask,  master,  where 
you're  going  to,  so  that  a  poor  fellow  might 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  ye  once  in  a  while  ?" 
inquired  Bill,  in  an  uncertain  voice. 

"  No,"   responded  Carew  firmly.     "  None 
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